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Foreword 


This Study seeks to draw attention to the features 
of East Anglian economic life, both present and 
future, which call for careful consideration by usall. 
The Study is in two parts. The factual appraisal 
is largely based on information provided and 
analysed by the Economic Planning Board. Much 
of it has been worked out on an East Anglian 
Regional basis for the first time, and we are 
indebted to the Members of the Board who have 
given so much time and thought to this work. 
The first part of the Study sets out separately 
our preliminary views on the longer term strategy 
for the region, and in it we have made recom- 
mendations for modifications of central govern- 
ment policy which we believe are necessary for 
our continued prosperity and growth. Our region 


is likely to see the biggest and most rapid changes 
of any in the country, and itwill need much thought 
and careful planning if the unique character of the 
region and its contribution to the national life are 
not to be affected adversely. 

Our views are intended to be the basis of a 
dialogue with bodies and organisations in the 
region, which we hope will enable us to refine our 
ideas and define a more detailed strategy for the 
region. This document is only a beginning. We 
know that many of our readers will wish to 
challenge some of the propositions and this we 
shall welcome. It will only be by discussion of our 
problems and a willingness to co-operate on the 
part of all those concerned that we shall be able 
to design a sound economic future for the region. 
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1 Introduction 


1. This Study is in two parts. Part | discusses the 
main questions confronting future regional policy 
which have so far emerged from the Council's 
work. Part Il draws together the available infor- 
mation on the economic structure of the region 
and examines the trends and prospects. The two 
parts form an integral whole: the discussion of 
policy in Part | derives from and is, as far as 
possible, substantiated by the detailed description 
and analysis in Part Il. 

2. The preparation of this Study has taken longer 
and proved more difficult than we had foreseen. 
Perhaps our most serious immediate difficulty has 
been lack of information. Until East Anglia was 
designated a separate economic planning region 
in 1966 (see Figure 1), almost all the information 
required for effective regional planning was com- 
piled as part of the statistics for areas with very 
different geographical coverage from the present 
East Anglia Planning Region. With the limited 
resources at our disposal, the assembly of the 
basic facts about the region has been a formidable 
undertaking. One of the main features of Part II 
is that it draws this material together for the first 
time; one of the most important future tasks for 
the Council will be to ensure that this body of 
information is extended and kept up to date. An 
adequate analysis of the facts of the situation is 
an essential foundation for effective policy recom- 
mendations. 

3. We have been very conscious that the setting 


up of regional economic planning councils, and 
the whole present emphasis on regional economic 
policy, represent a major innovation in government 
policy. An innovation of this kind poses consider- 
able problems. The Planning Council itself has to 
form a view of how it can best fulfil the tasks 
which it has been set. It has to try to establish 
effective working relationships with the major local 
authorities and other institutions in the region; it 
also has to work with the departments of the 
central Government, many of which have hitherto 
had no organisation for the consideration of the 
problems of East Anglia as a separate region, and 
few of which have found it easy to make staff 
available for the work which these innovations in 
regional planning require. 

4. This Study is the Council's first report. It is 
essentially preliminary in character. We are clear 
that if we were prepared to devote more time and 
resources to it, it could be substantially improved. 
But we are also convinced that it would be wrong 
to delay publication any further. There are a 
number of central policy decisions, such as the 
future of the overspill programme, industrial 
location policy, and investment in transport and 
communications, which need to be taken without 
further delay. Again, there is a growing body of 
opinion which is anxious to see initiated a major 
public debate on the pattern of the region’s future, 
and which looks to the Council to give a lead. 


PART 1 


| 


PART 1 


2 The Council's Approach 


5. The functions of the Planning Council are to 
assist in the development of planning in the region 
in order to make the best use of resources, and to 
advise on the implementation of regional policies. 
In addition, the Council is required to advise the 
central Government on the regional implications 
of national economic policies and on regional 
public investment programmes. Our objective 
must be to show how East Anglia can be enabled to 
maximise its contribution to the national economy. 


6. In view of the novel character of the regional 
economic planning councils and the possible 
misunderstandings which can arise about their 
functions, it is important to set out as clearly as 
possible what the Council is trying to do—both in 
this Study and in its future work. 


7. The Council has no executive powers and can 
act only in an advisory capacity. At the national 
level, the effect of the new regional economic 
planning machinery should be to ensure that 
regional considerations are taken into account 
more explicitly than in the past. But the way in 
which proposals coming from the regions can be 
integrated into national economic policy poses 
difficult and complex problems for the Govern- 
ment. At the local authority level there are well- 
established institutions for the formulation and 
implementation of physical planning decisions, 
and very many of the detailed issues of planning 
policy must clearly be decided by the existing 
authorities. The Council is not required to harness 
its proposals and investigations to the demands 
of day-to-day administration: this enables it to 
take an independent line in suggesting new 
solutions to old problems, to present alternative 
solutions to particular problems, and to investigate 
methods of evaluating such alternatives. 


8. The new machinery for regional planning 
recognises the need for a level of planning which 
looks at an area larger than any single local 
authority but a good deal smaller than the country 
as a whole. It also reflects the need for physical 
planning decisions to be much more closely 
related to the requirements of economic policy in 
its widest sense. Hitherto, questions of physical 
planning have too frequently been decided with 
insufficient regard to their economic implications. 


Without interfering with the existing links between 
local authorities and the central Government, the 
regional councils have an important intermediary 
advisory part to play between the different levels 
of planning. 

9. The first part of our work has been to establish 
as comprehensive a picture as we can of the 
economic structure of the region and the way in 
which this structure is changing. This is the base 
from which our recommendations must stem. We 
cannot make a complete break with the past. But 
the further ahead we look the more it becomes 
possible to suggest new approaches to present 
problems. The need for an imaginative approach 
in the long term is particularly important in a 
region such as East Anglia, where the decline in 
employment in agriculture, and other forces 
making for greater concentration of population, 
have important consequences for the pattern of 
settlement, and where the unprecedented rate of 
population increase can have far-reaching con- 
sequences for the future. 


10. East Anglia cannot be looked at in isolation 
from other regions. It needs to be considered as a 
dense social and economic network which over- 
laps administrative boundaries and which has 
only relatively less close interconnections with 
other regions. Equally, what happens in one part 
of the region has inevitable consequences for 
what happens in other parts. The large increases 
in population in Ipswich and Peterborough, for 
example, will affect the pattern of growth and 
change in a much wider area. It is not possible to 
assess the interaction of developments simply by 
plain commonsense. The issues involved are too 
complicated; and it is necessary not just to 
enumerate the different factors at work, but to 
measure their interaction and quantitative im- 
portance. The development of more sophisticated 
methods of analysis—such as regional accounting 
and input-output analysis, locational analysis and 
cost/benefit techniques—will help considerably 
in the longer term. 


11. But the lack of the information and proper 
analytical techniques cannot be allowed to inhibit 
a practical approach toregional planning problems. 
There is an urgent need for action. At this stage, 


regional economic planning must involve a good 
deal of ‘learning by doing’. The formulation of 
practical recommendations for policy and the 
development of better methods of analysis need 
to proceed in parallel. 

12. It may be thought that the development of 
more systematic techniques of regional analysis 
might expose the firms and individuals of the 
region to a ‘tyranny of planning’. We do not believe 
that this is so. On the contrary, it is often difficult 
for the individual businessman or private citizen 
to decide on his own best course of action unless 


he has a clearer view than at present of the future 
pattern of development in which he is likely to be 
operating. One of the most useful and important 
tasks for any regional economic council is to set 
out, in the light of the best analysis it can develop, 
the pattern of developments which form the 
framework for individual decisions. 

13. This Study is our first published contribution 
to the formulation of regional economic policies 
for East Anglia. We are here presenting for public 
discussion our preliminary survey of some of the 
major problems. 
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PART 1 


3 Summary of the 


Problems 


14. The East Anglia Economic Planning Region 
comprises the five administrative counties of 
Norfolk, Huntingdon and Peterborough, Cam- 
bridgeshire and the Isle of Ely, West Suffolk and 
East Suffolk, and the three county boroughs of 
Great Yarmouth, Norwich and Ipswich. The region 
covers 4,900 square miles, with compact dimen- 
sions not exceeding 90 miles from east to west 
and 70 miles from north to south. 


15. Compared with the other English economic 
planning regions, East Anglia has a small popu- 
lation, which is now over 1:6 million people 
living at a relatively low average density of 0-5 
persons to the acre. Since 1951 the region has 
experienced the fastest rate of population growth 
of any region in the country, partly through natural 
increase and partly through voluntary migration 
reinforced in recent years by the planned expansion 
of ten overspill schemes. The population is 
expected to increase at an accelerating rate up to 
1981—between 1966 and 1981 official forecasts 
show a 27 per cent increase. This is the highest 
tate of population increase expected in any region 
and compares with the increase forecast for 
England and Wales of under 11 per cent. Given 
the small base at present, the expansion will have 
very marked effects in certain areas. The greatest 
part of the increase will result from the major 
schemes of planned migration to Ipswich and 
Peterborough, and from the smaller town expan- 
sion schemes which are expected to be sub- 
stantially completed by 1981 or before. 


16. If the region’s population is just over two 
million at 1981 as expected, then on present 
official birth-rate and mortality assumptions there 
will be a natural increase alone of about a further 
half-million people by the end of the century, and 
it can be expected that this will be supplemented 
by some voluntary migration into the region for 
employment or retirement, and also by long- 
distance commuters to London. Altogether, the 
region's population could expand by three-quarters 
of a million between 1981 and 2001 without any 
planned overspill beyond 1981. This represents 
an increase of 37 per cent over 1981, compared 
with a projected increase for England and Wales 
of about 21 per cent. 


17. In total, then, East Anglia is already facing a 

population increase of about three-quarters in the 

next thirty-five years, an increase which is large in 
absolute terms and is proportionately by far the 
largest to be absorbed by any region. 

18. This very large increase in population is to 

be imposed on a region which is, in a number of 

critical respects, not well prepared to receive it. 

The principal obstacles to receiving a population 

increase of this scale are: 

a the present system of communications is in- 
adequate even for the present scale of popu- 
lation and economic activity : the rail network 
is being reduced by closures; the road 
communications are slow and congested, 
and towns away from the A1 have only 
tortuous links with any other region except 
London; 

5 the provision of housing and educational and 
health services is in a number of essential 
respects below the national level; 
it is doubtful whether public investment pro- 
grammes for transport, education and health 
will be sufficient to make up _ existing 
deficiencies, let alone to meet the demands of 
a proportional increase in population much 
larger than the national average; 

d the present distribution of settlements still 
strongly reflects the historical influence of a 
predominantly agricultural pattern of econ- 
omic activity: the widely scattered distri- 
bution of population poses serious problems 
for the adequate provision of modern facilities, 
even for the existing population, still more 
for the accommodation of rapid expansion; 

e East Anglia will have a limited industrial base 
for many years. Furthermore, large parts of 
the region do not offer good prospects of 
supporting rapid growth in economic activity. 
There are very few large firms and a restricted 
range of skills and training facilities. Employ- 
ment in agriculture is proportionately five 
times as high as the national average but is 
running down rapidly. It is difficult to see 
how, without major changes in government 
policy, sufficient employment will be 
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generated within the region to provide jobs 


for the projected increase in population; 
earned incomes from employment are lower 
in East Anglia than in any other English 
region, lower than Wales, and only fractionally 
above Scotland. They are about 8 per cent 
below the average for Great Britain, and there 
are even more marked differentials of up to 
12 per cent between certain counties of the 
region and the national average. The detailed 
analysis we have made in Part Il shows quite 
clearly that, at most, a third of the total 
difference in employment incomes is attri- 
butable to a different economic structure in 
East Anglia, with its higher than average 
employment in agriculture. The largest part 
of the difference is due to lower than average 
earnings within comparable industria! groups. 
This disparity suggests that the demand for 
labour has not been growing fast enough to 
provide sufficient employment at national 
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earnings levels, and implies a relatively low 
Standard of living. To bring average earnings 
up to something nearer the national average 
will require considerable industrial and com- 
mercial investment over and above that 
required to create jobs for the projected 
increase of population: 

the agricultural industry of East Anglia is one 
of the most efficient and important com- 
ponents of our national agricultural complex. 
The preservation of the role of agriculture in 
the economy of East Anglia, while meeting 
the claims of other kinds of desirable develop- 
ment, involves very difficult questions about 
land use. There is also the need to protect 
rural and historic amenity, because the region 
is an area of great natural interest and beauty, 
providing recreation and retreat for its own 
inhabitants and also for the large urban 
populations of adjoining regions. 


PART 1 


4 Economic Prospects 


19. We now attempt to quantify in employment 
terms the additional economic activity required to 
support the natural increase in population, to 
sustain the region’s contribution to the London 
overspill programme, to offset the rundown in 
employment associated with greater productivity 
in agriculture, and to solve the problems of under- 
employment and low average income in the region. 
We try to assess the prospects of indigenous 
industrial growth and the chances of attracting 
extra industrial investment. Our judgments have 
been made in a period of great economic un- 
certainty, but we have assumed that conditions 
will be established that will allow sustained 
national economic growth. 
20. We have attempted a detailed analysis* of 
the probable trends in the supply and demand for 
labour in the region as a whole up to 1971, taking 
into account the trends in different industries, the 
decline in agricultural employment, and the growth 
in local services associated with the increase in 
population. The main points which emerge are: 
a Given the possible margin of error in both the 
supply and demand projections, it is not easy 
to draw any very clear-cut conclusions. 
Nevertheless, the estimates suggest that, over 
the region as a whole, the expected increase 
in the numbers of men seeking employment 
will probably be roughly in line with the rate 
at which new job opportunities are likely to 
be forthcoming. This would imply, for the 
region as a whole, no great change in the 
average pressure of demand for male labour. 
b For women, the employment prospects seem 
rather different. Our information suggests that 
the expansion in job opportunities for women 
may well be rather faster than the increase in 
the number of women seeking work. Given 
our present assumptions about activity rates, 
this would mean some shortage of women 
workers. 
21. While not disregarding these regional con- 
clusions, it has become obvious to us that neither 
geographically nor occupationally will labour 
demand always coincide with labour supply. 
Further caiculations and investigations have 


"For detailed calculations see Part Il, Chapter 3, paragraphe 381-389, 


shown that between 710,000 and 13,000 new 
manufacturing jobs for men will have to be brought 
into the expanding towns between 1966 and 1971 
to supplement labour demand from local industry, 
and a further number of manufacturing jobs (not 
yet quantified) to take up labour reserves in areas 
where there is unemployment and under-employ- 
ment. 

22. Over the longer period from 1966-81 we 
have estimated that the increase in supply of male 
labour is likely to be between 85,000 and 114,000, 
say about 100,000 men. As a result of the fall and 
subsequent rise in the birth-rate in the 1950s and 
early 1960s, a much more than proportionate 
share of that additional 100,000 will occur after 
1971 and more particularly in the later years of 
that decade, with an equivalent requirement for 
jobs. We thought it unwise to attempt to forecast 
labour demand for 1971-81, but it is obvious that 
for that period close attention will have to be paid 
to the problems involved in finding jobs for such 
large numbers of men, of which the greater part 
(approximately three-quarters) will be in the New 
and expanding towns. 

23. The arithmetic in the preceding paragraphs 
does not take account of the need to raise East 
Anglian earned incomes up to the national fevel. 
If income per head nationally were to rise by 3 per 
cent per annum, for East Anglian incomes to 
catch up in twenty to twenty-five years they 
would have to grow at an annual rate of 3-4 per 
cent—or 13 per cent faster on average—over the 
same period. The disparity has been narrowing in 

recent years; but, insofar as this has been due to 

the shift of workers from lower-paid agricultural 

employmentto other more highly paid occupations, 

the scope for further narrowing becomes pro- 

gressively reduced as the absolute numbers leaving 

agricultural employment fall. It might therefore 

be unwise to suppose that the disparity will be 

eliminated by natural economic forces in any 

reasonable length of time. In general, the present 

disparities in income can only be eliminated by 

further increases in output per worker through 

higher investment and technical progress, which 

will permit the payment of higher earnings. 

24. The scattered settlement pattern, determined 

originally by the agricultural structure of the region, 
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has lingered longer than elsewhere: it is not 
conducive to rapid industrial growth and leads to 
locational problems, unemployment and under- 
employment in rural areas. This settlement pattern 
is one of several limitations that must influence 
industrial policy. In employment terms, a signifi- 
cant proportion of the region's labour force is in 
agriculture, where rapid employment decline is 
accompanying structural and technological im- 
provements. The manufacturing sector, which 
must generate a substantial proportion of the new 
employment required, is smaller than the national 
average, and much of it depends on links with 
agriculture, particularly the major industries of 
food processing and engineering. There is virtually 
no heavy industry in the region, and since such 
industry generally needs to be near raw materials, 
good communications, components and large 
existing centres, this situation is untikely to change 
much in the future. 

25. In our view it is not realistic to speak of 
balanced industrial structures in areas where the 
supply of labour is so small that one or two firms 
can absorb it all. Even in medium size towns there 
is not always room for choice in the type of in- 
coming manufacturing industry which would 
achieve a reasonable rate of employment growth, 
a balance between male and female jobs and 
between occupations, and a range of capital and 
consumer goods industries. Because East Anglia 
has a relatively small labour force in manufacturing 
there is a rather narrow range of skills and expertise, 
which is unlikely to be rectified without further 
intensification of training measures. Workers 
leaving agriculture do not usually have skills of 
use in manufacturing industry. Though firms 
moving into the region are helped to bring their 
key skilled workers with them, a substantial pro- 
portion of employees migrating from London under 
the Industrial Selection Scheme are unskilled. 

26. Most manufacturing establishments in the 
region are comparatively small in employment 
terms, and the new establishments which have 
recently come in have tended to be small. For 
instance, there are only 11 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the region with over 2,000 employees. 
For a long time to come, East Anglia will need 
larger industrial establishments. While there are 
many efficient small and medium size establish- 
ments in the region, the larger ones are usually 
more geared to lead in research and development 
effort, in the introduction of new products and 
methods of production and marketing, and in the 
quality and range of their training. They offer 
opportunities of economies of scale and of ration- 
alisation and tend to provide greater stability, 
diversity and remuneration to employees. 

27. We believe that industrial establishments will 
become more and more reluctant to go to small 
towns because they nearly all need a sizeable 
pool of trained or trainable labour, and town size 
is therefore an important factor influencing 
location and growth of industry. Only a few firms 
will willingly choose a rural location where they 


can dominate the local labour market. The next 
most important demand is for good communica- 
tions with suppliers and with markets. Firms also 
have regard to local educational and other social 
services, to the general impression created by the 
town centre and environs, and to the attitude of 
the local community to industrial growth. 

28. Each of the existing ten smail town develop- 
ment schemes is an important growth point in its 
own locality; taken together, they are committed 
to accommodating a substantial proportion of the 
overspill total. On the whole, they have managed 
with the help of Greater London Council induce- 
ments to obtain new industry to keep in reasonable 
balance with the supply of population and housing. 
However, this has not been an easy process, and 
they must now face added competition from 
Development Areas and from larger town expan- 
sions such as Peterborough, Ipswich, Milton 
Keynes/Northampton and South Hampshire. in 
comparison with the major schemes, the small 
towns have some inherent disadvantages. For 
incoming industry, they are often remote from 
markets, suppliers and specialist services, and the 
labour force available is small and not diverse. 
For employees and their families, there is a 
comparative lack of social and _ recreational 
amenities and a relatively narrow choice of 
employment, particularly in office and service 
occupations. These towns are often economically 
rather vulnerable to abrupt changes in the pros- 
perity of their industries and administratively 
liable to dislocations in phasing by quite small 
business decisions. Unless the country as a 
whole achieves a steady growth rate well above 
recent trends, some of these smaller schemes are 
likely to be hard-hit. The fact that prospects are 
not as good as had been hoped cannot be wholly 
attributed to the general economic situation or 
the enhanced inducements in Development Areas. 
We think that it is at least partly due to the 
somewhat haphazard way in which these towns 
emerged as a result of the permissive nature of 
the 1952 Town Development Act. 

29. It is government policy that firms in the region 
must always be pressed to transfer expansion 
projects to Development Areas, but nevertheless 
the administration of the distribution of industry 
policy has not operated more harshly on East 
Anglia than on other similar regions in recent 
years. Prima facie, however, it seems likely that 
some firms in the region have chosen to establish 
new projects in Development Areas without 
bothering to apply for industrial development 
certificates in East Anglia, mainly because of 
inducements offered elsewhere, or because they 
consider that fairly stringent controls are being 
applied in their area. 

30. However, the Council must now register 
some apprehension. In recent years East Anglia 
has been committed to a large-scale population 
increase while at the same time there has been 
both a substantial accumulation of incentives and 
a stiffening of steering policy to promote employ- 


ment in the Development Areas and their special 
development districts. These enhanced incentives 
are bound to be extremely attractive in the next 
few years and we have already heard opinions 
that they have tipped the balance against rapid 
employment growth in East Anglia. Added com- 
petition from major expansions outside the region 
for the limited supply of mobile industry forces 
home the conclusion that East Anglia will have to 
look increasingly to its own industry to generate 


new employment opportunities. If growth in 
employment nationally is slow or fluctuating, the 
least prosperous areas of the region and the 
expanding towns, and even the New Towns, 
could encounter serious difficulties. The recent 
national economic situation has shown that certain 
of the present town expansion schemes are vulner- 
able; the net losers in any deceleration of the over- 
spill programme are the many London families 
whose chances of rehousing will be delayed. 


5 Lines of Action 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


31. We have shown that in the period up to 1971 
additional employment will have to be provided 
in the expanding towns. For the 1970s an in- 
creasing flow of new industry will have to be 
brought into the region, points of growth and 
existing industries generally will have to be 
fostered, and the expansion of farger establish- 
ments will have to be encouraged if sufficient 
employment is going to be available for the rapidly 
increasing indigenous population and if the 
planned expansion schemes are to succeed. Dis- 
tribution of industry policy must be flexible and 
realistic enough to permit this. 

32. A committee under Sir Joseph Hunt is 
examining the situation in areas where the rate of 
economic growth gives cause for concern, and we 
have already drawn its attention to the problems 
of our ‘grey’ areas, where we believe that positive 
measures are needed to generate economic 
growth. 

33. After the committee has reported, the Govern- 
ment should review its distribution of industry 
policy generally, and we think it essential that 
the whole of the East Anglia region be included in 
this review. Industrial development certificates are 
not granted anywhere in the region for projects 
which can reasonably be expected to be carried 
out in a Development Area, With the exception of 
Norfolk there is at present no clear differentiation 
in distribution of industry policy between East 
Anglia and regions showing congestion and 
severe labour shortage. We would expect the 
Government to make this distinction quite plain 
and freely to allow the growth of indigenous 
industry to provide a stronger structure and to 
reduce the need for mobile industry from London. 
34. In particular, we consider that in the expansion 
of Peterborough and Ipswich, existing firms should 
be allowed to expand, provided reasonable 
balance between industries can be maintained. A 
major consideration in selecting these towns for 
expansion was their potential for self-generated 
industrial growth. We do not think it would be 
logical to divert this growth to Development Areas 
and then to try to attract generally small industrial 
units from London. This would be bound to slow 


down the rate of expansion. In addition, it would 
also double the industrial and social movement 
costs and would prevent the growth of larger 
establishments which the region requires. More- 
over, our few medium and large establishments 
might be the most capable of building branch 
units in neighbouring rural towns, thus helping to 
solve unemployment problems there while con- 
serving scarce managerial and technical resources 
and economising on common services. 

35. Similarly, any firm persuaded to undertake 
the considerable upheaval of making the economic 
contribution of a move to a New Town or to an 
expanding town should thereafter be allowed to 
expand in its new location in scale with the 
industrial needs of the town, subject to local 
authority agreement. 

36. New industries for Ipswich and Peterborough 
will in part be competitive in labour demand terms 
with existing industries. In order to assist orderly 
industrial growth and to try to avoid dislocations 
in the skilled labour market, we have already 
recommended that the Development Corporations 
for Peterborough and Ipswich should be effectively 
staffed to deal with questions of industrial expan- 
sion and balance, manpower forecasting, labour 
recruitment and training, and to establish close 
liaison with industry and commerce, government 
departments and bodies such as industrial training 
boards. 

37. Meanwhile, we are discussing with the South 
East Economic Planning Council its proposal that 
for each major overspill scheme there should be 
an interdepartmental team responsible with 
development corporations and local authorities 
for regularly reviewing the rate of provision of 
housing, employment and social amenities. 

38. A great amount of the employment growth in 
the overspill towns has been due to the second 
priority given to them after Development Areas for 
firms moving out of the Greater London Council 
area. Firms outside the Greater London Area are 
not usually given the opportunity to move to an 
overspill town. We support the recommendation 
of the South East Economic Planning Council that 
this second priority should be extended to firms in 
the Outer Metropolitan Area. 
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39. We recommend that the progress of the 
smaller expansion schemes should be related more 
closely to the rate of actual job growth, which may 
well be slower than the potential rate of house- 
building. More effective consultation and co- 
ordination between the local authorities and 
government departments concerned are necessary 
if the towns are to meet or approach their popula- 
tion targets in the long term. Those existing town 
expansion schemes which are not natural bases 
for rapid industrial growth may well need to be 
able to offer some positive inducements over and 
above factories and housing priority, for example, 
by being granted some exemption from the recent 
restrictions on loan sanction. 

40. We have already referred to the importance 
of a review of distribution of industry policy 
generally: we wish to be assured that all these 
recommendations will be fully considered in the 
context of this review, and that this will be done 
quickly so as not to hold back the development of 
the region. 


Office development 
41. The present Government has introduced 
licences for new office developments in all regions 
south of the Wash, except the South West, in order 
to check the continued growth of offices in 
southern England (especially Londonand Birming- 
ham), to relieve congestion, and to secure a better 
distribution of employment and use of resources. 
This control has applied to East Anglia since 1966 ; 
since July 1967 it has been applied only to projects 
over 10,000 sq. ft. (about 80 jobs). Projects which 
had received planning approval before the control 
have been allowed to be completed, and the 
Board of Trade informs us that a number of projects 
for local needs have been approved under the 
control regulations and that the amount of office 
building refused in East Anglia has been small. 
42. We find it very difficult to understand why our 
region is included within this control, as we do not 
suffer from the congestion and the other problems 
which are given as reasons for its application. In 
fact, the economic features seem to require more 
office employment rather than less. First, the 
proportion of our economically active population 
working in offices is below the national average. 
Unfortunately, we have no figures later than the 
1961 census when, in East Anglia, 14 per cent of 
the economically active population worked in 
offices, compared with 18 per cent in England and 
Wales and 23 per cent in South East England as a 
whole. At that time East Anglia had the lowest 
percentage of office workers for any region now 
within the control. It seems unlikely in view of the 
emphasis on manufacturing employment in ex- 
panding towns that this disproportion has been 
lessened since 1961. 
43. Secondly, we are one of the few regions 
with an expanding population of working age. 
Assuming that about one-fifth of the employed 
population will work in offices, then between 
1966 and 1981 about 35,000 more people in East 


Anglia might be expected to seek this type of 
employment. Some jobs will be provided in offices 
arising in new manufacturing industry and in the 
local service industries, but there will be a need 
for further office work in the region, mainly in the 
large centres but also wherever possible to provide 
a more balanced employment structure in the 
smaller town expansion schemes. Office employ- 
ment would be particularly advantageous, as it is 
an expanding and stable sector of the economy. 
44. Thirdly, we believe that, given the opportunity, 
certain locations in our region can attract office 
development. Having in mind the experience of 
the Location of Offices Bureau that most offices 
with ties in the South East can move only limited 
distances, it would seem that East Anglia can make 
a contribution to the relief of office congestion in 
London. East Anglia’s advantages for office 
development are likely to increase in the future, 
and therefore some speculative office building 
should be allowed as an inducement to firms to 
move. Physical distances between the major 
centres and London are comparatively short, and 
further improvements are expected in communica- 
tions. The expansions of Ipswich, Peterborough 
and possibly Norwich should improve their office 
ancillary services and enhance their efficiency as 
office locations. At the same time, the expansion 
of the office community in the main centres 
should sustain wider improvements in town centre 
amenities and services. 

45. In view of all these considerations the Council 
sees no point in maintaining or appearing to 
maintain the present control on office develop- 
ment in East Anglia and recommends that it 
should be lifted immediately. 

46. We also recommend that the region should 
continue to be accepted as a reception area for 
the dispersal of government department offices, 


and that the amount of dispersal to East Anglia 
should be increased. 


Training 

47. The expansion of industrial activity, parti- 
cularly in the New and expanding towns, the 
raising of the proportion of workers in manu- 
facturing, and general technological advance all 


emphasise the need for measures to increase the 
supply of skills. 


48. Forecasting of supply and demand for skills 
is still at a rudimentary stage nationally, but it is 
vitally important for impending shortages to be 
roughly measured and forecast in regional or sub- 
regional terms, in view of the time necessary for 
training to increase supply. Reasonably accurate 
information on the degree of shortages constrain- 
ing growth would provide a fair basis for changes 
in practice. 

49. The supply of new skilled labour will be 
broadly influenced by the industrial training boards 
which are being established to cover all important 
industries, but the full implementation of the 1964 
Industrial Training Act will take several more years 
to work through all parts of the economy. We hope 


that the training boards will be quick to sense the 
regional problems, and we welcome the decision 
by some boards to set up regional organisations. 
We recommend the boards to take special 
measures to increase training and re-training in 
scale with regional forecasts of demand for skills. 
50. The acquisition of a skilled and sizeable labour 
force will no doubt be helped by any measures 
which will accelerate the training process. The 
training programmes being prepared by the indus- 
trial training boards will, we hope, lead to changes 
in the existing pattern of apprenticeship and craft 
training, so that entrants to industry can reach 
skilled status in a shorter time than at present. We 
recommend that apprenticeship training should 
be re-examined with the particular problems of 
the region in mind. 

51. Special attention must be paid to the increas- 
ing need for the re-training of adults. In particular, 
agricultural workers displaced by technological 
advance will include men in the older age groups, 
but we see no reason to suppose that they will! be 
any less adaptable than workers of similar age 
from other industries. The new Government 
Training Centre at Norwich will help in some 
measure, and no doubt the Department of Employ- 
ment and Productivity will consider in due course 
the need for centres at Ipswich and Peterborough. 
Training problems belong primarily to industry, 
however, and it is for industry to devise solutions 
in conjunction with the industrial training boards. 
52. The Construction Industry Training Board has 
established its national centre for off-the-job 
Operative training at Bircham Newton in Norfolk. 
Good examples of co-operation by firms in group 
training schemes are provided by the centre for 
training welders at Great Yarmouth and by the 
East Anglia Group Industrial Training Centre at 
Norwich for craft apprentices in engineering trades. 
The development of schemes generally has been 
disappointing, bearing in mind the grant incentives 
available. This ts surprising in an area in which 
there is a high proportion of smaller firms. Such 
group schemes might offer a solution to employers 
who are unable to provide full training within their 
own establishments, and we recommend em- 
ployers’ associations to give further encourage- 
ment to these schemes. 

53. The high rate of occupational change in East 
Anglia compares with that in Development Areas. 
We therefore recommend that the very sensible 
assistance which the Department of Employment 
and Productivity gives to firms for training for 
additional jobs in Development Areas should be 
extended to East Anglia. These measures include 
short-term grants of £10 weekly for men and £7 
weekly for women for training to semi-skilled level 
for new jobs, to help firms to man up and train for 
production processes; grants towards the capital 
cost of machinery and premises for training 
purposes, in addition to industrial training board 
support for craft training, or per capita grants 
where training is on-the-job; courses for super- 
visors and instructors, and free services of Ministry 


instructors for training in semi-skilled and engin- 
eering trades or allocation of government training 
centre places. 

54. We approve all these measures; for East 
Anglian purposes we regard the weekly grants 
and capital grants as particularly important. These 
measures are especially necessary where wage- 
related redundancy payments are likely to be low. 


Management training 

55. The need for better management training has 
aroused much attention nationally in recent years, 
and it is clear that most firms are aware of the 
need to introduce and develop more advanced 
techniques for controlling and adapting their 
operations, though some smaller firms may still be 
sceptical that the benefits available justify releasing 
members of their management teams for training 
courses. Fortunately, the question has been put 
into perspective by the report of the Central 
Training Council's Committee on Management 
Training and Development, which defines and 
describes features of training, external courses and 
career development*. 

56. There are no schools of management tech- 
nology in the region, and both full-time internal 
courses and shorter courses for middle manage- 
ment are needed. These would spread detailed 
knowledge of modern aids to management, such 
as operational research, advanced work study and 
computer programming and controls; they would 
also enhance the interchange of ideas between 
firms and between industry and educational 
institutions. 

57. The Council is consulting the universities, the 
Regional Advisory Council for Further Education, 
the British Institute of Management and other 
organisations on the complex question of pro- 
viding formal management education courses at 
various levels within the region. 


Special measures for ‘grey’ areas 

58. In preparing evidence for the Hunt Com- 
mittee, the Council has made a special survey of 
the economic and social circumstances of two 
rural areas of the region, North Norfolk and the 
old Isle of Ely, as examples of the kinds of 
problem which may be found in certain parts of 
the region. 

59. The problems appeared to be closely inter- 
connected. The persistent decline in male employ- 
ment, particularly in agriculture, leads to some 
unemployment, probably considerable under- 
employment, very low earnings, some net outward 
migration and an increasing number of long 
journeys to work. A number of social problems are 
directly related to the changing pattern of settie- 
ment size and function, including the difficulty of 
providing viable community services. 

60. One solution which has been suggested is to 
allow towns and villages in these areas to become 
increasingly dependent for employment on the 
major cities. This would involve slow, extensive 


*An approach Co the training and devalopmaent of managers. HMSO 1967. 
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and costly commuting over long distances, which 
would not be a practicable possibility for lowly- 
paid manual workers. Equally, it would not be 
feasible to promote manufacturing growth in a 
large number of small towns. We have therefore 
recommended to the Hunt Committee the develop- 
ment of a few selected employment sub-centres 
to provide employment for surrounding areas. The 
scale of the problem is small, and the amount of 
new industry needed would not be prejudicial! to 
the overspill programme or to the Development 
Areas. 
61. It will be difficult to attract industry even to 
this limited number of employment sub-centres. 
We do not think a further relaxation of industrial 
development certificate policy alone would pro- 
vide sufficient industry; other specific industrial 
help is needed. We recommend for the selected 
centres that there should be advance provision of 
standard factories, building grants at the same rate 


as in Development Areas and a higher rate of 
investment grants. 


CONCLUSIONS ON THE 
OVERSPILL PROGRAMME 


62. Even if our recommendations on industrial 
policy and improvements in communications and 
other infrastructure are broadly accepted and 
implemented, they will only cope with the 
population increase at present in prospect for the 
region. Therefore, we must conclude that efforts 
should be concentrated on ensuring the success 
of the two major expansion schemes and of the 
smaller town development schemes now in 
operation, and on adapting the settlement pattern 
to modern needs. 

63. We recommend that no further proposals for 
increasing the overspill programme should be 
approved, with the two exceptions of Norwich 
and Thetford. We support the proposal for a 
moderate extension of the Thetford scheme, 
which has shown good progress: the town has 
benefited from relatively good communications 
and serves a wide hinterland. We also support the 
proposal for some 30,000 Londoners to be brought 
into the Norwich area, which is well able to 
provide the industria! and social requirements set 
out earlier. 


64. There are many market towns which cannot 
provide a satisfactory range of community facilities 
necessary for a full and satisfactory life and where 
employment opportunities can never be broad. 
But we do not regard new overspill schemes as 
the correct solution to these problems, and we 
advocate instead the selection of a very limited 
number of these towns to provide employment 
and social facilities for a wider hinterland. The 
Council's views on the strategy for future popu- 
lation distribution are given in Part |, Chapter 6. 


TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


65. A most important prerequisite to continued 


industrial and population growth is a greatly 
improved basic communications system. 


Roads 


66. The Council has repeatedly advised the 
Minister of Transport that the capacity of the road 
system is quite inadequate for the traffic it carries 
today. We have urged that the Government should 
give a much higher priority for road investment in 
the national allocation of resources, and maintained 
that East Anglia’s share is disproportionately low. 
Furthermore, unlike most regions, East Anglia does 
not get any share of the separate public investment 
allocated to motorways. We do, of course, 
recognise the serious economic difficulties facing 
the country at the present time and the consequent 
need to restrain public expenditure, but unless 
there is a very much larger investment in the 
improvement of roads than has been announced 
so far, the economic development to which the 
region has been committed will be retarded. The 
Minister has assured us that present methods of 
investment appraisal are being re-examined to see 
whether regional needs could be taken more fully 
into account, and that the importance we attach 
to the prior existence of adequate communications 
as a condition of new development will be borne 
in mind. We would expect to have further dis- 
cussions to see how far special regional factors 
can be taken into account. We have been glad to 
note that most of our previous recommendations 
to the Minister on road priorities have now been 
incorporated into the ‘preparation pool’ of trunk 
road schemes. 

67. In addition to the implications of the popu- 
lation growth, there are a number of special factors 
which add to the pressures on the roads. The 
freight traffic generated by existing and future 
industry requires speedy access to its markets, 
suppliers and ports. Furthermore, there are as yet 
no freight liner terminals in the region. Car owner- 

ship in East Anglia is above the national average 
because of the dispersed population, and we 
expect a more than proportionate increase as 
incomes rise to a level nearer the national average. 
The growing tourist and holiday trade will also 

add to road traffic. Industrial growth will be 

concentrated in a few centres and will have to 

draw on rural labour catchment areas heavily 

dependent on road communication. 

68. If new industries are to be attracted to East 

Anglia and existing industries enabled to expand 

to fulfil employment needs, they will have to be 

convinced that their costs, including transport, 

will be sufficiently competitive to sustain them. 

Transport can be an important element in selling 

costs, and road delays will deter firms for whom 

the transport costs would be substantial from 

coming into the region. 

69. The East Anglia Consultative Committee 

(EACC) has provided us with a valuable appraisal 

of the road programme required in the region up 

to 1981 and beyond. This is based on calculations 

of the traffic flows which will be generated by the 
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increasing population. We have broadly accepted 
its recommendations of road requirements up to 
1981, and these are the basis of the road network 
set out below which we regard as the minimum 
required to meet the region’s needs. The network 
is illustrated in Figure 2, which also shows how 
the system is connected with other regions. 


Motorways* 


70. East Anglia, unlike many other regions, does 
not and will not have the advantage of a national 
motorway route passing through the region. The 
western and southern parts of the region will be 
served with good road links to London by means 
of A1, M11 and A12. The Council has examined 
the proposition for a possible east-west motorway 
from the southern regional ports to the Midlands. 
The Ministry of Transport states that even after 
augmenting the forecast of general increase in 
traffic to allow for additional traffic which may be 
attracted to the improved ports of East Anglia, the 
total traffic to be expected on A45 between 
Ipswich and Felixstowe and the Midlands by 
1980 is not likely to exceed the capacity of a road 
with dual two-lane carriageways, except at Cam- 
bridge, Newmarket and Ipswich/Felixstowe. Such 
roads can be constructed on the present alignment 
at an estimated cost of about £500,000 per mile, 
excluding land cost, with diversions and by-passes 
where unsatisfactory alignments and built-up 
areas make these necessary. The provision of a 
motorway across East Anglia would cost approxi- 
mately £750,000 per mile, excluding land cost, 
and would use more agricultural land. 
71. We therefore agree with the conclusion of 
the EACC that neither an east-west nor a north- 
south motorway is required before 1981, on the 
clear understanding that the alternative improve- 
ments set out below are implemented. Even after 
1981 it is doubtful on present showing whether a 
motorway would be justified, although it is 
recognised that in the vicinity of major expansions 
some duplicate roads designed to motorway 
standards might be needed. 


Trunk road proposals* 

72. The EACC estimates that in 1966 over half 
the 380 miles of rural trunk roads in East Anglia 
were carrying traffic volumes which were between 
20 and 100 per cent in excess of their desirable 
maximum capacities for the safety and free flow 
of traffic, calculated on the basis of the provisional 
standards being considered by the Ministry of 
Transport for new roads. By 1971 all the trunk 
roads, except the lengths of dual carriageway on 
the A1 and A12, will have become in that sense 


‘overloaded’, unless by then they have been 
enlarged. 


73. improvements in the past have been concen- 
trated on north-south lines of communication 
converging on London, but the beneficial effects 
of these links will be diminished if the north- 


*See Glossary. 


eastern approaches to London cannot absorb the 
traffic flowing into the capital. We therefore 
support the representations of the South East 
Economic Planning Council for better roads in 
that part of London. 

74. North-south routes across the region are 
provided by the A1 on the western side, the A10 
from King’s Lynn to Royston, and the Ai2 Great 
Yarmouth-!pswich-London route on the eastern 
side; all these routes will have to be considerably 
improved and in some cases dualled. 

75. An east-west route from Felixstowe and 
Ipswich to the Midlands would be an improved 
A45, provided this were suitably connected 
beyond the East Anglia boundary to the national 
motorway network. Such a route is dependent 
upon the provision within the region of by-passes 
at Walton, Trimley, Needham Market, Stowmarket, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Newmarket, north of Cam- 
bridge and at Huntingdon and improvements of 
the intervening lengths. As will be seen from 
Appendices 19 and 20, all these are already 
programmed or in preparation for completion by 
the middie 1970s, except the Cambridge northern 
by-pass. 

76. Similarly, an east-west route across the 
northern part of the region would be from Great 
Yarmouth along the line of the A47, with by- passes 
at Blofield, Acle, East Dereham, Swaffham, King’s 
Lynn and Wisbech and the improvement of the 
lengths of road between them and the ring roads 
around Peterborough and Norwich. 

77. A route running north-east and south-west 
across the middle of East Anglia, linking the region 
with London, would be provided by dualling the 
A11 from Norwich to the proposed M11, with 
by-passes at Wymondham, Attleborough, Thetford 
and Newmarket. 

78. A western by-pass of Cambridge is necessary 
to remove through traffic from the centre of the 
city. The importance of this route would increase 
with the completion of M11 to Stump Cross. It 
would also be used by traffic from the east Mid- 


lands and the North going to the east side of 
London. 


Traffic congestion in urban areas 
79. Urban congestion is so endemic that its 
economic cost is seldom appreciated, but it is 
expected to justify the construction of new, high 
standard, primary urban road networks for the 
traffic generated locally and for the distribution of 
goods traffic. This will require investment of many 
millions of pounds. Ipswich and Peterborough are 
likely to be provided for under the arrangements 
for New Towns, but Norwich, Cambridge and 
other towns present special problems. 


Public investment 

80. The EACC has estimated that the cost of the 
improvements necessary for eliminating overload 
on the rural trunk roads would be £160 million 
over the period 1967-81. We have been advised 
by the Ministry of Transport that, if the present 


degree of congestion were regarded as acceptable, 
the cost might be of the order of £140 million. 
Corresponding estimates for other main urban and 
rural traffic routes imply expenditure of £135 
million or £110 million, including the 25 per cent 
provided by local authorities, but excluding the 
special provision for New Towns at Ipswich and 
Peterborough. The total expenditure implied is 
thus £295 million or £250 million. 

81. The EACC estimated that the actual total 
public expenditure up to 1974 might be about 
£45 million on the basis of schemes already 
announced for preparation or implementation. If 
allowance were made for schemes which might 
subsequently be introduced, this estimate up to 
1974 would be too low, but unless there were 
a major and sudden change in government policy 
the increase would be unlikely to exceed £10 
million. If this rate of expenditure were maintained 
until 1981, total investment on improvements to 
main traffic routes would amount to £110 million. 
82. This implies that if the needs as assessed 
above were to be met, total public investment on 
roads over the period up to 1981 ought to be 
some two-and-a-half to three times more than 
what seems likely given present trends and 
policies. Substantial additional investment in 
Ipswich and Peterborough will also be required. 
Given the probable limits on the overall growth of 
public expenditure in the next decade, it is clear 
that even if East Anglia’s share in the national road 
programme is substantially increased, as we have 
recommended, it would be unrealistic to suppose 
that it will be possible to finance the whole of this 
programme. This means that the region will have 
to face growing congestion both in urban centres 
and on major routes. This will be a severe obstacle 
to successful economic expansion. 

83. We therefore recommend : 

a asubstantial increase in the finances available 
from central Government for the roads in East 
Anglia; 

6 that the major local authorities should 
similarly increase their financial provision ; 

c that the Ministry of Transport and the focal 
authorities concerned should examine the 
scope for adjusting the balance of total roads 
expenditure, so as to secure the maximum 
for the more urgently needed major improve- 
ments by allocating proportionately less for 
other work ; 

d that when we have some clear indication of 
the probable finance available, the Council 
should examine the priorities to be attached 
to different projects. 

84. It has been suggested to us that the imposition 
of tolls would be an additional means of financing 
the road programme. The present policy is to 
restrict tolls to certain bridges and tunnels, and we 
do not consider that it would be satisfactory to 
extend the system to roads in East Anglia; many 
access points would be needed, and the costs of 
collection would be disproportionately high in 
relation to revenue. 


Carriage of goods by road 

85. We would wish to be assured that the 
restriction imposed by the new Transport Bill 
upon the use of large goods vehicles for journeys 
of over one hundred miles will not hamper East 
Anglian industry and farmers, or discourage firms 
from coming into the region. For instance, agri- 
culturalists and horticulturalists have expressed 
apprehension that this restriction will add appre- 
ciably to their costs and destroy their operating 
flexibility. 


Railways 

86. We have become increasingly concerned 
about the cumulative effect of British Railways’ 
proposals for the withdrawal of individual 
passenger services, some of which have already 
been implemented. They would, if the Minister of 
Transport’s consent were given, mean that a very 
large area in the northern part of the region would 
be deprived of loca! rail passenger services. On 
some of the lines concerned, British Railways have 
already withdrawn some freight services. The 
absence of railway passenger and freight services 
over such a large area would be liable to make the 
area less attractive to industry than places in close 
proximity to the railway system, thus militating 
against growth in the northern part of the region. 
87. We recommend that all lines already proposed 
for closure should be reconsidered by the Minister 
when examining the social and economic benefits 
of grant-aiding unremunerative rail passenger 
services. 

88. We attach importance to the need to enable 
more freight to be diverted to the railways from 
the major roads in the region, and the Minister 
has been asked to urge upon British Railways the 
great need to provide competitive freight services 
in East Anglia. 


Ports 

89. The long term future of any port will inevitably 
depend on the strength of its appeal to the com- 
mercial judgment of shippers and shipowners. 
This itself will be a matter first of how its location 
happens to fit in with the changing pattern of 
international trade; secondly, of how suitable its 
existing natural or other characteristics make it to 
cater for the evolving techniques of transport by 
sea and land, such as the trend for ocean freight 
to be conveyed by bigger ships requiring longer 
berths and deeper water at ports of call, and the 
intensive use of unit-load cargo systems, requiring 
extensive areas for mechanised handling; and 
thirdly, of how attractive are the services and 
facilities which it offers as a result of investment. 
Against that background, decisions concerning 
port development in East Anglia, whether by 
individual port authorities or a controlling body, 
should be guided in each instance by a realistic 
assessment of prospective traffic, arrived at in 
consultation with all the commercial interests 
concerned; such decisions should take into 
account the overall economy obtainable from a 
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degree of specialisation among small ports, as 
against the provision of a wide range of facilities 
at each. 

90. On the above basis, we would consider it 
right for the country to take increasing advantage 
of the specially favourabie position of the Stour/ 
Orwell estuary for serving United Kingdom trade 
with north-central Europe. !n our judgment, 
national economic benefits should also accrue 
from associating with that short sea traffic services 
for deep sea trade, especially in view of the 
enterprise and efficiency already demonstrated in 
the Haven Ports complex, and their admirable 
labour relations record. We would expect the 
future of the other ports of the region to be in 
services to a limited, regional hinterland, making 
the most of the ability of small ports to deal with 
small ships expeditiously, achieving quick turn 
round and fast transit of goods. 


Civil aviation 
91. There appears to be no justification or need 
for a major regional airport to serve East Anglia, 
particularly if a third international! airport is situated 
to the north or north-east of London. The amount 
of regular international traffic in the region is 
likely to be small and the needs of these travellers 
are adequately met by the existing airports at 
Luton, Southend and London. There is a need to 
encourage air services from Norwich, Cambridge 
and possibly !|pswich to London, for connections 
abroad, and for domestic ‘bus-stop’ services to the 
Midlands and the North. There will also be an 
increasing demand for airports capable of accept- 
ing business executive aircraft and, in the longer 
term, freight services and medium range scheduled 
air services to and from northern Europe. 
92. East Anglia can best be served by modest 
development of the existing airports. Ipswich can 
be developed to a limited extent and should 
continue to serve the immediate area. The develop- 
ment of Norwich airport will meet the requirements 
of the whole of the eastern and north-eastern 
section of the region, while Cambridge is available 
to meet the need of traffic in the western area. 
There is a lack of facilities for executive and private 
flying in the north-west of the region, and plans 
for an airfield serving the Peterborough area 
deserve support. There may also be a seasonal 
demand for inclusive tour and holiday traffic. 


93. Obviously the airport requirements of the 
region need to be kept under review, particularly 
in view of the New Town developments on the 
boundaries of the region. This will follow as the 
strategy for the region becomes more clearly 
defined. It is quite clear that in the long term there 
is a need for the maintenance of adequate airport 
facilities and it is hoped that under the terms of 
the 1961 White Paper* government assistance 
will be provided. This is particularly important in 
this region, where some necessary air services 


Sci Aerodromes and Air Navigational Services. Cmnd. 1457. HMSO 


will be difficult to justify on purely economic 
grounds in the early stages. 


POWER SUPPLIES AND 
NORTH SEA GAS 


94. We have accepted the advice of the Ministry 
of Power that future supplies of all fuels and power 
are likely to be sufficient for all foreseeable 
industrial demands. Of particular interest are the 
economic implications of the discovery of North 
Sea gas. It has been suggested that the North Sea 
gas finds would offer good prospects for industrial 
expansion in the nosthern part of the region. The 
economic and technological prospects are still 
unclear, but on the basis of the advice and con- 
siderations put to us so far we do not think that 
the region can expect this new source of fuel to 
give us material advantages over any other region, 
with the important exception that its advent will 
help to offset the price disadvantages which have 
resulted from remoteness from other primary 
sources of power. 
95. Under present policy the Gas Council will 
supply natural gas at uniform prices, subject to 
variations for load factor, to all area gas boards. 
We are awaiting the outcome of the second report 
of the National Board for Prices and Incomes on 
problems of pricing policies, but it appears that 
the price of natural gas in East Anglia, as compared 
with other regions, would not be advantageous 
unless the Eastern Gas Board were to introduce a 
tariff with a markedly wider differential between 
industrial and domestic consumers than any other 
area board. Even if this were so, fuel cost is only a 
significant location factor for a limited range of 
industries. 
96. There remains the possibility that industrial 
complexes can develop in Britain, using the gas 
as a chemical feedstock. More economic investi- 
gation of this is needed. It appears to us that 
legally any concern which owns a North Sea gas 
concession could use or sell the gas as a petro- 
chemical feedstock, but it seems unlikely that any 
such concern would select Norfolk as its base. 
These complexes are based on products from 
large petroleum refineries, and the crude oil imports 
depend on the use of very large tankers requiring 
deep-water berths; direct employment at these 
complexes is quite small. The use of gas by the 
large integrated chemical complexes already 
existing onthe east coast at Grangemouth, Teesside 
and South Humberside would appear to be a more 
practical economic prospect, since it would be 
cheaper to take the gas to existing facilities rather 
than bring new facilities to the gas. 
97. The pace of technological change in the 
utilisation of natural gas is likely to be considerable, 
and future developments may well have further 
implications for the region. 
98. We think that the majority of people in the 
coastal towns of Norfolk and East Suffolk—and 
many people elsewhere—would accept our con- 
clusions because they would be reluctant in any 


event to allow the considerable loss of amenity to 
the nation as a whole which such a development 
would make inevitable. 


WATER SUPPLIES AND THE 
WASH BARRAGE 


99. A general note about water supplies and 
demands in East Anglia is contained in Part I, 
Chapter 9. We deal here with the idea of using the 
Wash as a fresh-water reservoir. This idea was 
examined in a report on the water resources of the 
Great Ouse Basin prepared for the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government in 1965 by Binnie 
and Partners, consultant engineers*. The Water 
Resources Board 1966 reportt recommended a 
full feasibility study of a barrage at an estimated 
cost of £14 million. 

100. The Council expressed its support for this 
recommendation. However, the Government 
decided that the right course would be to give 
priority to groundwater investigations and not to 
authorise the feasibility study in the meantime, 
although the situation would be kept under 
review. Pilot studies had already been started on 
the prospects of obtaining substantial ground- 
water supplies ; these, together with surface reser- 
voirs, were expected to meet demand for the next 
twenty-five years. 

101. Some members of the Council are appre- 
hensive about the loss of good agricultural land 
under reservoir schemes already proposed, and 
fear that if the pilot groundwater studies prove 
negative there is a risk of water shortages or 
undesirable stop-gap measures, such as further 
surface reservoirs while other sources are being 
investigated. There are also wider arguments 
about the additional economic benefits which 
might be obtained from a barrage. The cost of 
water supply is the main factor in comparing 
alternative methods of supply and conservation, 
but we have stressed that a thorough study might 
be made of the additional costs and benefits. 
Undoubtedly, the transport, amenity and land 
reclamation issues will become clearer as the 
current economic studies on the Dee and 
Morecambe barrage proposals proceed. 

102. In September 1967 the Water Resources 
Board submitted to the Minister detailed proposals 
for a desk study of a barrage as a necessary 
preliminary to a feasibility study. The desk study 
would give a clearer idea of the cost of a feasibility 
study and also of the economics of using the 
Wash for water supply, possibly in less ambitious 
ways than that suggested in the Binnie Report. 
We fully supported this limited proposal, and we 
are very glad that the Minister has accepted it. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 
103. We have made a preliminary survey of the 
structure of the education, health and some of the 


*Report on the Water Resources of the Great Ouse Basin. 3 volumes. 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 1966. 
+t Water Supplies in South East England. HMSO 1966. 


other socia! services in the region, and the main 
features are set out in Part !f, Chapters 10, 11 and 
12. However, we have not been able to make a 
systematic examination of the problems of these 
services in anything like the same detail as we 
have of the problems of industry and transport or 
the location of population, and we do not there- 
fore wish to comment at this stage on overall 
regional policies in these fields. However, there 
are a number of specific issues which have 
emerged from our study which we think are of 
immediate relevance. 


Education 

104. One of the most striking features is that the 
proportion of pupils who stay on at school, their 
success in gaining entry qualifications to higher 
education courses and the extent to which they 
go on to take higher education courses all fall 
below the national average. This has a number of 
important implications. First, in proportional terms, 
it means that the raising of the school leaving age 
will create a considerably larger extra demand for 
school places in East Anglia than in the country 
as a whole. This demand will be further reinforced 
by the very rapid increase in population. The 
school building programme for the region as a 
whole will need to be looked at in the light of 
these trends. Secondly, the apparent lack of public 
interest in higher education may have its roots in 
the limited educational opportunities available in 
some rural primary schools. Therefore further 
special measures may have to be taken to ensure 
that children attending certain rural schools are 
not at an educational disadvantage. We have in 
mind such measures as those recommended by 
the Plowden Committee¢. Thirdly, young people 
in the region need a great deal more encourage- 
ment to take full-time and part-time further 
education courses from their local authorities, 
teachers, employers and parents. Firms should 
help their young employees to take sandwich 
courses, and where travelling is a problem they 
should allow employees to take block-release 
courses, 

105. The Government's plans for the establish- 
ment of a limited number of major centres of 
further education, in which the bulk of the ad- 
vanced level courses will be provided, do not at 
present include designation of a polytechnic in 
East Anglia §. We have been disturbed by the 
Government's intention that the present list of 
polytechnics should remain unchanged for ten 
years. We consider that within a much shorter 
period the development of advanced courses, for 
which the entry qualification is ‘A’ level GCE or 
equivalent, to meet the growing needs of industry 
and commerce in East Anglia may well justify the 
designation of a major establishment in the region 
as a polytechnic, and we would like to receive an 
assurance that there will be opportunity to review 
the position in not more than five years’ time. 


+Chiidran and their Primary Schools. HMSO 1967. 
§A Pian for Potytechnics and Other Colleges. Cmnd. 3006. HMSO 1966. 
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Health 
106. The regional heaith and welfare services are 
of concern to us, as they are an important com- 
ponent of the social infrastructure which is 
essential to the satisfactory development of the 
region. Up to now we have been looking at these 
services mainly in the context of the public 
expenditure programme for the region. The 
numbers, age structure and distribution of popu- 
lation are important factors which the Regional 
Hospital Board must take into account in preparing 
its ten-year rolling programme, and we have been 
assured that the recent cuts in public investment 
have not affected this. We have not yet had an 
Opportunity to examine in detail the extent to 
which this public investment programme is 
sufficient to meet the growing needs of the region 
and its changing distribution of population. Nor 
have we yet been able to assess whether the 
general criteria which are used for calculating the 
scale and pattern of services to be provided are 
appropriate to the special problems of East Anglia. 
107. The present shortage of doctors is, of course, 
general throughout the country, and the Royal 
Commission on Medical Education has recently 
reported on future training requirements and the 
question of new medical schools*. At present 
there is no undergraduate teaching hospital in the 
region. The Royal Commission recommended that 
an undergraduate clinical school be established at 
Cambridge in association with the existing depart- 
ments of pre-clinical medical sciences and the 
post-graduate facilities. They concluded that few 
places in Britain can provide the population, 
hospitals and university development that are 
needed to support medical schools. If, in the long 
term, the University of Cambridge were to decide 
against adding clinical teaching on a substantial 
scale, we would support the Commission’s sug- 
gestion that the clinical resources in East Anglia 
as a whole might well be sufficient to support a 
new medical faculty at Norwich associated with 
the two main Norwich hospitals. 


LEISURE AND TOURISM 


108. Increasing leisure time, incomes and mobility 
are altering the patterns and levels of recreational 
demand. The evidence from Britain and other 
highly industrialised countries indicates that very 
great increases can be expected in participation 
in such activities as driving for pleasure, picnicking, 
sightseeing, walking, swimming, boating and 
attending or joining in sports and cultural activities. 
109. These expected changes in leisure patterns 
and the use of amenities are very important for 
East Anglia. Not only does the region provide for 
those kinds of leisure pursuit and holiday-making 
which are the most rapidly expanding, but it also 
has areas of great natural beauty and interest. The 
region may therefore expect a great increase in 
the demand on these resources. 


*Re 
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growth of industry which we believe to be 
necessary, and also in relation to the fact that 
approximately 72 per cent of the land surface of 
the region is devoted to predominantly arable 
agriculture. There is some conflict of interests here 
and we intend to examine this problem in our 
future work. 


111. It is necessary to separate from the leisure 
and amenity problem two separate sets of interests. 
First, there are the needs for leisure and recreation 
of the inhabitants of the region. Secondly, there 
are the requirements of the holiday-makers and 
visitors coming into the region. These two sets of 
interests are in harmony to the extent that they 
both imply the need to provide a higher level of 
facilities for leisure and amenity than exists at 
present, but they are in conflict to the extent that 
the more attractive the coast and countryside 
become to people from other regions, the greater 
will be the inconvenience and loss of amenity and 
facilities caused to those living in the region. 

112. The points made in the preceding paragraphs 
indicate the need for an integrated policy for 
leisure, tourism and amenity at the regional level. 
We do not at present have the detailed information 
which would enable us to outline such a policy, 
but we welcome three developments which lead 
in that direction : 

a the provisions of the Countryside Act, 
especially the creation of a new Country- 
side Commission, and Exchequer grants 
towards approved new facilities and services ; 

b the work of the Eastern Sports Council and 
other associated bodies in surveying the 
facilities for active outdoor pursuits and 
assessing the needs for new facilities. We 
regard this work as complementary to our 
own; 

c the tentative proposals made in various 
quarters for an Arts Association for the East 
Anglia Region. 

We attach great importance particularly to the 
first of these points, since we think it could lead to 
the greater provision of strategically placed country 
parks and picnic areas and so draw _ holiday- 
makers and others away from conflict with agri- 
cultural and industrial land use. 

113. !n Figure 3 we have depicted our preliminary 
views on areas of the region which are of particular 
amenity value. The potential ‘Areas of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty’ suitable for special procedures 
include two tracts along the North Norfolk coast- 
line, the Broads, the hinterland of the East Suffolk 
coastline, Dedham Vale and Thetford Chase. Other 
countryside of high scenic quality includes a tract 
running through the southern part of the counties 
of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely and the 
Suffolks (continuous with areas south of the 
regional! boundary in Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire 
and Essex), and a tract east of the A140 in East 
Suffolk and Norfolk which adjoins the East Suffolk 
coastline and the Broads. Also shown are oppor- 
tunities for inland and coastal water recreation, 
coastal resorts and top quality agricultural land. 
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114. We think it would be useful for the local 
planning authorities in the region to discuss 
common criteria by which areas may be designated 
as of ‘Outstanding Landscape Value’, as this would 
help in safeguarding visual amenity when future 
patterns of development and growth are being 
considered. In general, we think that amenity 
considerations should be given full weighting 
with other costs and benefits when considering 
new developments. In the countryside areas, 
walking should be encouraged by improvements 
to the footpath network, but for motor traffic in 
leisure areas policy should be to ensure safety 
rather than speed and directness on country lanes. 
Visitors should be encouraged to walk into the 
countryside from selected picnic and parking sites. 
115. Coastal resorts south of the Haven Ports are 
already becoming congested, and the East Anglia 
coastline will come under increasing pressure. We 
feel that lateral development along the coastline 
should be controlled wherever possible in favour 
of development inland from the coast. Meanwhile, 
there is a clear need for the maintenance of 
stringent policies for preserving the remaining un- 
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developed coastline and cliff-top paths between 
the Wash and the Haven Ports, to prevent all forms 
of development which would be detrimental to the 
visual and other amenities both seawards and 
landwards. The Council fully supports the pro- 
vision of long-distance coastal paths. We would 
be very concerned if proposals for new landfall 
treatment plants for North Sea gas threatened the 
coastline still further. 

116. East Anglia already derives considerable 
income and employment from the holiday trade. 
In Part I! we discuss some aspects of this sector. 
The future development of the holiday trade and 
tourism and their place within the economic 
structure of the region are matters to which we 
intend to give urgent attention. To this end we 
propose to consult the British Travel Association, 
the East Anglia Consultative Committee and other 
interested organisations. If growth of the holiday 
trade is to be encouraged it is also worth consider- 
ing whether, as suggested earlier by the British 
Travel Association, there should be a co-ordinating 
organisation at a regional level to assist in the 
development of tourism. 
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117. We now turn to possible planning strategies 
for the region in the light of the existing settlement 
structure, social and industrial requirements, and 
movement patterns. These must be consistent with 
current official population projections, but suffici- 
ently flexible to accommodate a substantially larger 
population after 1981 if necessary, or to be viable 
if the projections prove too high. Our aim must be 
to improve economic efficiency and social oppor- 
tunity. We have concluded that the natural and 
most beneficial form of growth in East Anglia 
would be a development of the city region concept. 
Before elaborating this we set out briefly below 
some other possibilities in the form of radial 
growth, transverse growth and the new city 
concept. 


Radial development from London 
118. The South East Economic Planning Council 
in its report* contemplated the possibility of 
housing all the South East population increase 
between now and the end of the century within or 
around the periphery of that region, mainly in corri- 
dors of development radiating from London along 
major lines of transportation to large cities acting 
as counter-magnets. 

119. Two of the northward-reaching sectors 
would impinge on East Anglia. The first follows the 
Ai and the railway line towards Peterborough, and 
if extended would go through the western part of 
East Anglia and link the two expanding towns of 
St. Neots and Huntingdon and Godmanchester. 
These will form ‘beads’ of growth along this north- 
south axis of communications, and we believe that 
this development should be encouraged. 

120. The other radia! sector follows the A12 and 
terminates at Ipswich. Any further development 
along the A12 north of Ipswich would damage the 
largely unspoilt coastal strip. Theoretically this 
sector could be extended along the A140 and the 
adjacent railway fine to a counter-magnet at 
Norwich, which could embrace the whole of the 
Norwich/Great Yarmouth/Lowestoft area. While 
agreeing with the South East Council's recog- 
nition of Ipswich and Peterborough as counter- 
magnets, the pattern of development within our 


*A Strategy for the South East. HMSO 1967. 


region should be determined by the structure and 
needs of East Anglia, and should not be entirely 
based on lines of development leading back to 
London. 

121. It was announced in March 1968, in response 
to A Strategy for the South East, that a full-scale 
official planning study of South East England 
would be carried out. We wish to be fully associ- 


ated with this planning study insofar as it affects 
East Anglia. 


Transverse growth sectors 

122. An alternative possibility is to apply the 
growth sector concept without aligning the sectors 
towards London. Development could be centred in 
one or more bands running roughly east to west 
across the region. There are already the beginnings 
of a broad southern band of growth extending from 
the Haven Ports and !pswich through the expand- 
ing towns of Bury St. Edmunds, Newmarket, Sud- 
bury and Haverhill, through Cambridge and on 
through St. Neots to Bedford, Milton Keynes and 
Northampton. 

123. To concentrate more development along this 
band would further tilt the economic balance of 
the region towards the south and west and could 
threaten the amenity value of the whole area. An 
alternative would be the creation of a transverse 
sector across the northern part of the region, 
roughly along the line of the A47. To be strategic- 
ally successful this would require growth on a 
very substantial scale and we do not think this 
feasible or desirable in that part of the region. 


A Breckland city 

124. It is sometimes proposed that all additional 
population in East Anglia should be concentrated 
in a large new city. The usual suggestion is that 
this city should be sited in a band of the relatively 
poor quality land of the Breckland area, separated 
from the expanding town of Thetford. 

125. On general principles any new city is better 
located on poorer quality land if other factors are 
equal, but a new city in the Breckland area runs 
against most of the current thinking on suitable 
new town locations. The area is thinly populated, 
remarkably remote from large settlements, and 


would need substantial expenditure on new com- 
munications. Because of such natural disadvan- 
tages development would be far more costly than 
at an existing centre. A new city would have to 
rely entirely on the introduction of new mobile 
industry to provide its employment structure. It 
seems unlikely that with the limited amount of 
such industry available it would be attracted to a 
site in this area. It would also destroy a large part 
of Thetford Forest and an area of unique natural 
interest, with serious consequences for timber 
supplies and for outdoor recreation amenities. 

126. Our view is that such a new city could not be 
justified by the needs of the region. We doubt the 
wisdom of selecting a site for a new city anywhere 
in East Anglia. If there is to be moderate expansion 
in the Breckland area it should be at Thetford. 


CITY REGIONS 

127. The concept of city regions has been evolved 
in academic and planning circles in recent years 
out of the classical theories of the hierarchy of 
settlements, as an attempt to describe the rapidly 
changing role of urban centres and the growing 
strength and complexity of the linkages within 
urban regions for employment, shopping, educa- 
tion, entertainment and cultural facilities. A city 
region is a geographical and functional unit of 
economic and social activity : an area within which 
the population look to a common centre for some 
part of their employment and for certain services 
and facilities. Each city region has an individual 
structure and potential. Increasing prosperity and 
improved mobility by means of the motor car are 
extending the possibilities for social and economic 
interaction between parts of a city region, particu- 
larly in making the city centre theoretically more 
accessible to the population of its hinterland, while 
at the same time creating problems of congestion. 
These trends are expected to continue and inten- 
sify. There is therefore a need consciously to 
organise the relationships between communities 
in a city region, and plan the distribution of popu- 
lation, employment and the use of land to minimise 
costs and improve accessibility while protecting 
the countryside and the historical heritage of the 
cities and towns of the region. 

128. In East Anglia the concept of city regions is 
perhaps easier to recognise than in any of the other 
planning regions, because of the regular spacing of 
the four main cities which reduces the difficulties 
in defining spheres of influence. At the same time, 
the relatively small size of the main cities and the 
scattered population in the fairly widespread sur- 
rounding areas mean that, in comparison with 
some parts of Britain, the East Anglia city regions 
have developed a very dispersed structure. 

129. East Anglia does not possess a single domin- 
ating regional centre or conurbation on the scale 
of, say, Newcastle, Manchester or Bristol. The four 
main cities are of comparable size at present, and 
are likely to remain so even after the overspill 
schemes at Peterborough and Ipswich (and 
possibly Norwich) are completed, when their sizes 
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will have grown to around the 200,000 mark in the 
early 1980s. None of the four cities occupies a con- 
veniently central location in the region. For these 
reasons and because of the relative proximity of all 
four cities to London’s metropolitan facilities and 
services, the Council recommends that there 
should be no conscious plan to elevate one of 
them to the status of a ‘regional capital’, although 
some specialisation of roles will no doubt continue 
to develop. 

130. The influence and attraction of Norwich, 
Ipswich, Cambridge and Peterborough is exercised 
in terms of travel to work, shopping, commercial 
and professional services, entertainment and social 
services, and some of these influences extend 
throughout East Anglia and beyond. Each city 
dominates its particular quadrant, though the 
outer boundaries should not be thought of as lines 
on a map because the watersheds are blurred and 
vary according to function. More important, as we 
argue in Appendix 3, it is only within about 15 
miles of the city centres that significantly oper- 
ational city regions can be said to be developing. 
Beyond that distance the day-to-day (and even 
the week-to-week) contacts diminish substan- 
tially. 

131. Beyond the immediate influences of the four 
main cities, there have developed three subsidiary 
‘town regions’ of more than local significance, 
based on the towns of King’s Lynn, Great Yar- 
mouth/Lowestoft and Bury St. Edmunds. The 
labour catchment areas of these towns are well 
defined and do not overlap the hinterlands of the 
four main cities to any significant extent. 

132. The Council has drawn certain initial 
conclusions: 

a that four city regions exist in East Anglia in 
meaningful physical and economic planning 
terms. They cover the whole region (and 
beyond) for certain specialist services and 
facilities, but in operational terms, particularly 
in terms of work and shopping, the area 
covered is much more restricted ; 

5 that the towns of Bury St. Edmunds, King’s 
Lynn and Great Yarmouth/Lowestoft each 
have a fairly independent operational standing 
within a ‘town region’, and these towns 
should be encouraged to strengthen their role 
to help solve the problems of areas outside 
the direct influence of the cities; 

c that there are a few areas that lie outside even 
these ‘town regions’, and measures may have 
to be taken to build up a few additional minor 
growth points to revitalise these rural areas— 
keeping in mind the wider linkages with the 
towns and cities. 

133. These propositions mean that all future 
economic and physical planning decisions should 
be considered within the framework of the indi- 
vidual city regions and their constituent town 
regions, while bearing in mind the intra- and inter- 
regional linkages. This must apply to the years up 
to 1981 as well as beyond, as in the earlier period 
major planning decisions will doubtless present 
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themselves. 


134. We recommend that full city regional studies 
of present circumstances and future potential 
should be established in collaboration with all 
interested bodies to help evolve more detailed 
strategies. However, we are advised that resources 
for such studies are scarce and it would not be 
possible for all four city regions to be studied at 
once. We therefore propose that the Cambridge 
and \Ipswich city regions should be tackled first, 
and that studies of the Norwich and Peterborough 
city regions should follow. Obviously the East 
Anglia Consultative Committee and the local plan- 
ning authorities will have views on priorities, and 
we will be consulting them and the Government so 
that further work is not delayed. Of the greatest 
importance will be the identification of those 
characteristics of each city region which are 
favourable or unfavourable to economic growth. 
Questions arising will include: 

a the degree of concentration or dispersal of 
settlements, industry, employment and 
services ; 

b the functions of smaller towns; 

c the development of communications to allow 
efficiency of movement; 

d the links between the city regions and with 
other parts of the country, in particular the 
industrial and commercial linkages; 

e the development of agriculture and the 
provision of leisure facilities. 


Local government re-organisation 
135. In order to prevent any misunderstanding, it 
should be made clear that the city region structure 
which we have been discussing has been intro- 
duced purely for purposes of economic and social 
analysis and policy formulation. We do not wish to 
pre-judge the report of the Royal Commission on 
Local Government at present examining the whole 
structure and function of local administration in 
England outside the London area. 

136. The approach to the economic and structural 
planning of our region which we have adopted 
would clearly be consistent with the establishment 
of administrative city regions based on Peter- 
borough, !pswich, Norwich and Cambridge, but in 
the meantime we hope that existing local authority 
boundarics will not inhibit co-operation in the 
synthesis of useful patterns of development. 

137. The report of the Royal Commission is 
expected in the autumn of 1968, and any reforms 
stemming from it could not be proposed by the 
Government until there had been very full debate. 
Therefore it would be well into the ‘70s before 
actual reforms could be enacted and implemented, 
although collaboration between adjacent authori- 
ties would no doubt precede this. 


THE FOUR CITY REGIONS 

138. We now attempt some preliminary commen- 
tary on the four city regions, but we must stress 
that systematic application of the city region 


concept will require a lot more work and analysis, 
In the following four sections we draw attention to 
some of the main issues which have so far emerged 
from our discussions. The four official statistical 
sub-divisions of East Anglia, which are explained 
in Part Il, Chapter 1, serve as a convenient first 
stage for the application of the city region concept 
to the region, and a great deal of statistical data are 
now becoming available for the sub-divisions. It is 
not suggested that their boundaries are appro- 
priate for all purposes, and we recognise that more 
localised analysis will be required for many issues 
and as part of the city region studies. 


The Norwich sub-division 

139. The Norwich sub-division is the largest in 
land area and has a population of over half a 
million, over one-third of the population of the 
region. Nearly half the population lives in the main 
urban areas of Norwich, Great Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft: this triangle provides the industrial 
centre of gravity. The remaining population is 
widely dispersed throughout the sub-division, and 
some of these sparsely populated areas have the 
highest unemployment levels in the region and the 
lowest income levels in the country. 

140. The built-up area of Norwich has a popu- 
lation of about 160,000 people, and is centrally 
located in the sub-division, with a web of roads 
leading to all the smaller settlements. However, the 
preservation of the medieval structure and the 
historic core of the city is a constraint on further 
concentric growth. It has been proposed that an 
overspil! project for 30,000 Londoners should be 
established in the Norwich area, but this would 
depend among other things on local agreement 
about a pattern for growth. At the time of preparing 
this Study the Council understood that the County 
Borough was willing to undertake the scheme but 
that no appropriate area of residentially-zoned land 
existed within its boundary. A large centre with the 
many economic and social advantages of Norwich 
will clearly be attractive to industry and population, 
and we think that every encouragement should be 
given to Norwich to accommodate the overspill 
and thereby to supplement its industrial structure. 
We have instituted a cost/benefit research project 
of alternative settlement locations around Norwich 
in collaboration with the local planning authorities, 
which we hope will establish the most beneficial 
pattern for population growth. The research will 
utilise the results of the land-use and transportation 
study which the planning authorities are con- 
ducting. 

141, One strategy problem which Norwich, Great 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft and indeed the whole sub- 

division faces is the difficulty of road communi- 

cations with London and with the Midlands. The 

distances involved are exaggerated by the poor 

quality of the road links, which greatly extends 

journey times. 

142. Norwich is based on engineering, food pro- 

cessing and the shoe industry. The Great Yarmouth 

/Lowestoft area with a population of over 100,000 


provides employment in manufacturing industries, 
food processing, the holiday industry, fishing and 
boat-building. The future of the towns must be 
determined in an area wider than the existing local 
authority boundaries—it must be assessed in 
relation to the Norwich city region as a whole. We 
are glad to know that the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government has invited the three local 
planning authorities of Great Yarmouth, East 
Suffolk and Norfolk to examine jointly the Great 
Yarmouth/Lowestoft area, as we believe that such 
a study, if undertaken, would be a useful step in the 
consideration of these wider questions. 

143. Another focus of development has been at 
Thetford, where the overspill scheme has been 
soundly based. The population of the town itself 
has been growing steadily from 5,000 towards the 
target of 18,500 by 1971, and the town serves a 
large rural hinterland which extends into the other 
sub-divisions. As we have already stated, we 
support the proposal for further expansion of the 
town. 

144. Elsewhere in the sub-division there are the 
economic and social problems associated with the 
large number of smaller market towns in those rural 
areas which are outside the operational influence 
of the main urban centres. Over the long term the 
economics of town scale will lead to concentration 
of population and social capital in a smaller 
number of settlements having sufficient population 
and offering a wide enough range of services to 
enable them to provide the kind of living and work- 
ing conditions necessary for the future. We do not 
believe that industry can be attracted to a large 
selection of market towns, or that it would be 
practical to expect any government assistance for 
spreading development thinly throughout the wide 
interstices between major urban areas in all the 
sub-divisions. We have already said that we do not 
foresee induced population expansion at further 
market towns by means of overspill. We recom- 
mend that one or two employment sub-centres 
should be selected for concentration of future 
indigenous growth ; these would need government 


support. 


The Peterborough sub-division 

145. The north-west sub-division largely com- 
prises the Fenland peat basin. The city of Peter- 
borough and the smaller centre of King’s Lynn 
provide the main services and industrial employ- 
ment opportunities. Their combined population 
represents about one-third of the 300,000 people 
in the sub-division. 

146. Peterborough, envisaged as a _ counter- 
magnet to London, is designated a New Town for 
a planned intake of 70,000 people and will grow 
to about 170,000 by 1981. It has good north-south 
road and rail communications, but the links with 
the Midlands and also eastward, particularly the 
A47, require urgent improvement. Peterborough is 
already a fairly well-developed industrial area with 
a concentration of mechanical and electrical engin- 


eering industries, including vehicle diesel engines, 
machine tools and consumer durables. To the west 
lies an important area of brick production. On the 
other hand, employment opportunities in the 
service industries are not as diverse and numerous 
as in other cities of East Anglia, and other manu- 
facturing industries with complementary labour 
demands will be needed. 

147. In economic terms, the city region hinterland 
extends into the East Midlands Planning Region. 
We already have an appreciation of the Peter- 
borough sphere of influence in the Consultant’s 
Report on the expansion of Peterborough*, and we 
understand that a special study group has been set 
up by the six county councils concerned. We 
would welcome the opportunity of learning more 
from them of their initial appraisal of this city 
region. We expect that the Master Plan for Peter- 
borough will also define the character of the city 
centre ; the extent of its hinterland will depend very 
much on the quality and scope of its services and 
transport links. Certain functions, particularly in the 
service sector, will be concentrated in the urban 
core of Peterborough, but will need to serve a wide 
catchment area. This will imply an effective road 
system within the city and considerable improve- 
ment to the major routes radiating from it. 

148. The towns of March, Wisbech and Chatteris 
are in the sphere of influence of Peterborough but 
On its operational perimeter. Plansfor Peterborough 
and the city region should examine the possibility 
of relating these towns with the main expansion, as 
this would appear to be the best way of making use 
of their resources and potential. In the meantime, 
although overspill development would not be 
practicable in these towns, their existing industries 
should be given every chance to grow to offset the 
decline in employment in traditional industries. 
149. The expanding town of King’s Lynn provides 
most of the employment and services for its own 
residents and for its extensive hinterland, but it 
looks to Peterborough, Norwich and Cambridge 
for certain specialised facilities. In regional plan- 
ning terms King’s Lynn is well situated for planned 
expansion and we hope that every encouragement 
will continue to be given to enable it to reach its 
population target of 55,000 by 1981. We expect 
the town to provide increasing employment oppor- 
tunities for a hinterland extending to Hunstanton 
in the north and to Downham Market in the south. 
One planning problem of King’s Lynn—and else- 
where—concerns the preservation of the historic 
buildings in the town centre consistent with their 
adaptation to current use to help maintain and 
improve the life of the town. 

150. Outside the urban areas, agriculture and 
horticulture are very intensive and provide thebasic 
employment; the sub-division as a whole has the 
highest proportion of agricultural workers. Associ- 
ated with this is a developing food-processing 
industry, with canning, freezing and sugar beet 
factories in several market towns. 


*Expansion of Peterborough. HMSO 1966. 
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The Cambridge sub-division 
151. The south-west sub-division lies between the 
Fenland in the north and undulating chalk uplands 
in the south. Cambridge is the main urban centre 
and occupies a fairly central position. Overspill 
schemes have been agreed for Huntingdon and 
Godmanchester, St. Neots, Haverhill, Mildenhall 
and Brandon around the edges of the sub-division, 
and at Newmarket which lies closer to Cambridge. 
Other local centres include Ely and St. Ives. 
152. About one-fifth of the population of the 
region lives in this sub-division; population has 
increased faster than in any other sub-division, 
particularly in the last five years with the develop- 
ment of the town expansions added to the inward 
voluntary migration. In our view the problems of 
the towns in the northern part of the new adminis- 
trative county of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of 
Ely must be dealt with in the context of the 
Peterborough city region. 
153. The population in the Cambridge Employ- 
ment Exchange Area—which extends from seven 
to ten miles around the centre of the city and 
includes the immediate necklace of villages— 
contains nearly half the sub-division’s present 
population of 343,000, and there has been con- 
sistent growth of population and employment in 
this area. Three facts of considerable significance 
for future planning stand out: first, the consist- 
ently high level of employment; secondly, the 
marked predominance of a few major industries in 
the manufacturing sector and the large numbers 
employed in professional and personal services 
especially in the University, colleges and hospital ; 
and thirdly, the overall concentration of employ- 
ment at the city of Cambridge with some induced 
growth recently at the edges of the sub-division. 
The construction of M11 from London will add to 
the pressures for growth, which would be increased 
if ultimately Stansted were chosen as the third 
London airport. 
154. Future planning in this sub-division should 
take advantage of the important contribution that 
the numerous research and development activities 
in Cambridge can make to the national economy, 
and of Cambridge’s further potential as a regional 
centre for offices and professional services, shops, 
entertainment and cultural activities, and as an 
international centre for tourism and specialist 
conferences. The major obstacles to this approach 
appear to us to be the immediate problems of 
labour shortage, because population and housing 
growth have not kept pace with growth in demand 
for labour; and the physical planning difficulties of 
preserving the architectural and historic environ- 
ment. 
155. The problems of labour shortage may stem 
from the development plan* which was prepared 
when national population forecasts were sub- 
stantially below those currently accepted. The 
plan rightly aimed to preserve Cambridge as an 
historic university city and market town as well as 


*Cambridgeshire County Development Plan (approved by the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government, 1954). 


a regional centre. It took the view at that time that 
in order to do this it was necessary to stabilise the 
population of Cambridge City at about 100,000 
and to provide for growth in the immediate hinter- 
land by another 25,000 by 1974. Severe restrictions 
were applied on industrial growth and on the 
establishment of new shops and offices, and 
latterly a physical restriction in the form of a green 
belt has been tightly drawn around the city. 
Notwithstanding these policies, employment op- 
portunities have grown substantially in comparison 
with other parts of the region, and these pressures 
for growth are a clear sign of the attractiveness and 


economic advantages of the city to industry and 
commerce. 


156. If the present restrictions on development in 
and around Cambridge were continued, then 
(according to the results of a local study) even on 
past natural increase and migration trends the 
population in the Cambridge Employment Ex- 
change Area would be likely to grow to about 
200,000 in 1981, compared with the estimated 
1964 population of 156,000. Indeed, the develop- 
ment plans show a capacity within the Exchange 
Area for about 200,000 people by 1981. There is, 
however, very little land available to the city 
authority for municipal housing. 


157. Employment has been and will continue to 
be generated in and around the city rather than in 
the outer countryside, and development of distant 
villages and small towns seems to us to be im- 
practicable. It is not really feasible to take industry 
and commercial activity to distant villages, because 
they cannot on their own support the type of 
advanced industry strongly attracted by Cam- 
bridge, nor are they within easy reach of the range 
of community services including education and 
hospital facilities. Future population would be 
better distributed in closer proximity to the city. 


158. Employers might be able to recruit workers 
far more easily if there were more houses for sale 
at lower prices and for letting: we believe the 
labour difficulties could be lessened by the 
adoption of appropriate housing policies both by 
the city and the rural district councils. This would 
ease the movement of workers into the city and its 
vicinity from other parts of the region where work 
is less readily available. We realise that this would 
call for the adoption of parallel land use policies by 
the local planning authority, and we trust that the 
working group comprising the city and county 
authorities, the University and the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, who have been 
examining the problem of the future size of 
Cambridge, will take up these points and bring 
forward in the very near future some recommend- 
ations which will be available for the city region 
study. We understand also that a land use and 
transportation study is in progress, and we hope 
the results will also be available for the wider study. 
159. As to the nature of future employment 
expansion, we find that there is a demand from 
Cambridge University for a policy which would 


permit the continued growth of industrial research 
and development activities connected with its 
scientific and technological work. More diversity 
of activity could help to sustain and stabilise 
the industrial structure of the city. Other regional 
activities and services should also be allowed 
to develop. !t is essential first, however, to ensure 
that there is sufficient housing to meet these 
needs. 

160. Looked at in the regional context, the 
Council considers that East Anglia cannot afford 
to disregard natural growth points and that in each 
city region the city should be strengthened; in the 
case of Cambridge the Council thinks this appears 
practicable without damaging the aesthetic im- 
portance of the University and other historic areas 
of the city, given sensitive structural planning and 
environmental control. 


The Ipswich sub-division 

161. The population of the south-east sub- 
division is 371,000, of whom about two-fifths live 
in the urban area of the main city of Ipswich and in 
Bury St. Edmunds. There are town expansion 
schemes at Bury St. Edmunds and at Sudbury. 


162. Ipswich lies on the southern periphery of the 
sub-division and its influence already extends into 
north Essex. Like Peterborough, the town will be 
massively increased in size by new town develop- 
ment: the population is expected to grow from 
130,000 to 220,000 by 1981, and the draft Desig- 
nation Order has already been laid. The Council 
accepted the main recommendations of the two 
reports by Shankland, Cox and Associates on the 
expansion of Ipswich* and hopes that the diffi- 
culties over the area for designation will soon be 
resolved so that planning for the expansion can 
begin. With increasing growth Ipswich can be 
expected to attract a large number of voluntary 
immigrants, and we may need later to formulate a 
view of its ultimate desirable size; but even at this 
stage it is clear that Ipswich will dominate a wide 
area and exercise a strong enough influence over 
the south-eastern part of the region to bring an 


*Expansion of Ipswich, HMSO 1966, and Supplementary Report. HMSO 
1968. 


effective city region into being without difficulty. 
163. We have already accepted the proposition of 
the South East Economic Planning Council for a 
sector of growth leading to Ipswich, and we agree 
with the Council that Ipswich will be a counter- 
magnet to London. It seems likely that an increas- 
ing functional inter-action will develop between 
south-east Suffolk and north-east Essex, and we 
think that there might be a natural case for growth 
after 1981 in the wider Haven Ports/Colchester 
complex. We fully support the proposal that a study 
of the whole Haven Ports/Colchester area should 
be carried out, and we urge that this study should 
be set up as soon as practicable. In order to take 
fully into account the amenity value of the sur- 
rounding countryside, the Stour Valley and the 
estuaries, it would be advisable to extend the 
boundaries of the study area as much as possible. 
164. The West Suffolk part of the sub-division 
focuses upon Bury St. Edmunds, which apart from 
its county administrative function has attracted a 
number of food-processing firms and is building up 
a complex of engineering firms, varying from agri- 
cultural engineering to precision camera work. 
Bury St. Edmunds is largely self-contained in em- 
ployment and shopping terms and acts as a service 
centre for a large number of smaller settlements 
and some of the surrounding town expansions. 
The town is planned to grow to 40,000 by 1981. 
Although it has been a successful overspill town 
we think that the present targets are probably the 
limits of planned expansion compatible with the 
character of this part of the region and bearing in 
mind the proximity of the competing expansion at 
Ipswich. 

165. The sub-division also includes the fast grow- 
ing port of Felixstowe; Stowmarket which is 
engaged principally in paint manufacture and 
general light engineering; and the Sudbury area 
where the old foundation of silk weaving and 
knitted fabrics is supplemented by precision engin- 
eering, plastics and chemicals. There is some 
evidence of economic difficulty in parts of the 
north-east of this sub-division, and this areashould 
be included in any review of the problems of areas 
of below-average growth in economic activity. 
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PART 1 


7 Programme for Future 


Work 


166. The previous sections of Part | set out the 
main conclusions which we have so far reached on 
population growth, employment prospects, loca- 
tion of industry policy, transport and communi- 
cations, social services, leisure and amenities, and 
policy for population distribution. These con- 
clusions and recommendations constitute a pre- 
liminary report on the first stage of our work. The 
next stage of the Council’s work will be to follow 
up the recommendations and analysis in this Study 
on the following lines. 


Consultation 

167. The Council will consult local government 
and other organisations in the region on the con- 
clusions and recommendations contained in the 
Study. Some of the views expressed will also be of 
concern to local authorities in adjacent regions and 
to the other economic planning councils, and we 
hope to have discussions with them too. These 
talks will help us to develop further our ideas on 
strategy. 

168. Many of the recommendations for immediate 
action in Part |, Chapter 8, are addressed to the 
Government. The Study as a whole will be con- 
sidered by Ministers, and we expect to be con- 
sulted on certain issues before a formal compre- 
hensive reply is given by the Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. 


City region studies 

169. Full studies should be undertaken for each 
of the four city regions. These must be inter- 
connected and should be consistent with each 
other. They should deal not only with physical 
planning issues, but also with economic and social 
considerations, such as the growth and distribution 
of people and jobs, the growth and location of 
industry and the level and composition of invest- 
ment, particularly in houses, roads and other forms 
of social capital. 

170. The main burden of these exercises will fall 
on local authorities and the Planning Board, but 
we expect to participate ourselves and there are 
other interested organisations who should be 
invited to take part. The data and findings of sub- 
regional studies already in hand should be made 


available. We have recommended earlier that the 
studies for Cambridge and Ipswich need to be 
started without delay. 


Market towns 

171. \In a number of places in this Study we have 
drawn attention to the problems confronting many 
of the market towns in the region. We are clear that 
these will not be solved by any general policy of 
expansion, or in the context of new overspill 
schemes. New solutions will have to be found. 
These would need to be examined in the context of 
city region studies, but we propose to pay special 
attention to the economic and social prospects of 
market towns in consultation with local authorities 
and other bodies. 


Industrial structure 

172. An urgent task is to improve the range and 
reliability of our knowledge of the industrial 
structure and economic functioning of the region. 
Although the statistical data available are improv- 
ing at present, we, like all planning councils, lack 
up-to-date information on many important econ- 
omic and industrial indicators for the region; at 
present much of our information is subjective or 
incomplete. We shall continue to press for further 
improvements and, where serious gaps remain, try 
to cover the more important of them by instituting 
research projects ourselves. 


The overspill programme 

173. There is a serious lack of published research 
on the operation of planned migration schemes. 
We intend to encourage work in this field in 
collaboration with loca! authorities, New Town 
corporations and government departments. 


Social services 

174. We have drawn attention to certain problems 
in the provision of social services in a region with 
such a widely scattered population. For example, 
provision on a per capita basis is, in real terms, far 
less generous in our region than in, say, a single 
conurbation of a similar size. Also, economic pro- 
vision of many services is becoming increasingly 
difficult in the small market towns and surrounding 


villages. We propose to institute a much closer 
examination of these problems. 


Tourism 

175. We intend to investigate the role which the 
tourist industry should play in the economic 
development of the region. 


University links with industry 
176. The Universities of Cambridge and East 
Anglia are important for developments within the 


region in two ways. First, they can provide 
centres for the growth of research-based industry, 
which is one of the kinds of industrial development 
we believe the region should encourage. Secondly, 
they may be able to meet the special needs of 
industry and commerce in the region for manage- 
ment training, refresher courses and training in 
up-to-date research techniques. 

177. Wepropose to discuss with these Universities 
the ways in which such developments might best 
be encouraged. 


PART 1 


8 Summary of 
Recommendations 


178. We set out briefly below the main recom- 
mendations which are made in Part |. 
179. We calculate that between 10,000 and 
13,000 new manufacturing jobs for men will have 
to be brought into the expanding towns between 
1966 and 1971 to supplement labour demand from 
local industry; a further number of jobs will be 
needed in areas showing unemployment and 
under-employment. Para. 27. 
180. For the period 1971 to 1981, close attention 
will have to be paid to the problems involved in 
finding jobs for very large increases in labour 
supply; approximately three-quarters of the in- 
crease in men will be in the New and expanding 
towns. Para. 22. 
181. Present disparities in income and standard of 
living can only be eliminated by further increases 
in output per worker through higher investment 
over and above that required to create new jobs. 
Para. 23. 
182. Distribution of industry policy must be 
flexible and realistic enough to permit these aims. 
After the Hunt Committee has reported, the 
Government should review its policy generally, and 
we think East Anglia as a whole should be included 
in this review. We would expect the Government to 
make quite plain the distinction between East 
Anglia and regions showing congestion and severe 
labour shortage, and freely to allow the growth of 
indigenous industry—especially in New and ex- 
panding towns—to provide a stronger structure 
and to reduce the need for mobile industry from 
London. Paras. 37-35. 
183. At Peterborough and Ipswich New Towns 
the Development Corporations should be effect- 
ively staffed to deal with questions of orderly 
industria) expansion and balance, and manpower 
matters. Para. 36. 
184. We are discussing with the South East 
Economic Planning Council its proposal that for 
each major overspill scheme there should be an 
interdepartmental team responsible with the 
development corporations and local authorities 
for regular progress reviews. Para. 37. 
185. Overspill towns receive second priority after 
Development Areas for firms moving out of the 
GLC area: this second priority for overspill towns 
should be extended to firms in the Outer 


Metropolitan Area. Para. 38. 

186. The progress of smaller expansion schemes 
should be related more closely to the rate of actual 
job growth, which may well be slower than the 
potential rate of housebuilding. Certain existing 
town expansion schemes may well need to be able 
to offer some extra positive inducements. Para. 39. 
187. We wish to be assured that all these points 
will be examined in detail in a general review of 
distribution of industry policy; we hope this will 
be done quickly so as not to hold back develop- 
ment in the region. Para. 40. 

188. The Council recommends that the present 
control on office development should be lifted 
immediately. We also recommend that dispersal of 
government offices to the region should continue 
and increase. Paras. 41-46. 

189. We recommend industrial training boards to 
take special measures to increase training and re- 
training in scale with regional forecasts of demand 
for skills. Apprenticeship training should be re- 
examined with the particular problems of the 
region in mind. Paras. 47-50. 

190. Employers’ associations should give further 
encouragement to group training schemes. Para.52. 
191. The considerable assistance given by the 
Department of Employment and Productivity for 
training for additional jobs in Development Areas 
should be extended to East Anglia, in particular the 
weekly grants and capital grants. Paras. 53 and 54. 
192. We have already recommended to the Hunt 
Committee the development of a few selected em- 
ployment sub-centres to provide employment in 
tural areas with economic and social problems. 
The scale of the problem is small, but there should 
be certain positive incentives to new industry. 
Paras. 58-67. 

193. Even if our recommendations on industrial 
policy and improvements in communications and 
other infrastructure are broadly accepted and 
implemented, they will only cope with the popu- 
lation increase at present in prospect for the region. 
Therefore we must conclude that efforts should be 
concentrated on ensuring the success of the two 
major expansion schemes and of the smaller town 
development schemes now in operation and on 
adapting the settlement pattern to modern needs. 
We recommend that no further proposals for 


increasing the overspill programme should be 
approved, with the two exceptions of Norwich 
and Thetford. Paras. 62-64. 


194. We have broadly accepted an appraisal of 
the road requirements by 1981, which was pre- 
pared by the East Anglia Consultative Committee. 
Neither an east-west nor a north-south motorway 
is required before 1981, provided alternative im- 
provements are implemented. The total expenditure 
for improvements to rural trunk roads and other 
main urban roads and rural traffic routes, excluding 
the special provision for the New Towns at Ipswich 
and Peterborough, ought to be some two and a 
half to three times more than what seems likely 
according to present trends and policies. Given the 
probable limits on the overall growth of public 
expenditure in the next decade, it is clear that even 
if East Anglia’s share in the national road pro- 
gramme is substantially increased, as we have 
recommended, it would be unrealistic to suppose 
that it will be possible to finance the whole of this 
programme. The region will have to face growing 
congestion both in urban centres and on major 
routes, and this will be a severe obstacle to 
successful economic expansion. We propose: 

a a substantial increase in the finances available 

from central and local government; 


6 that the Ministry of Transport and the local 
authorities concerned should examine the 
scope for adjusting the balance of total roads 
expenditure so as to secure the maximum for 
the more urgently needed majorimprovements 
by allocating proportionately less for other 
work; 

c that when we have some clear indication of 
the probable finance available, the Council 
should examine the priorities to be attached 
to different projects. 

Paras. 66-83. 


195. We would wish to be assured that the re- 
striction imposed by the new Transport Bill upon 
the use of large goods vehicles for journeys of over 
one hundred miles will not hamper East Anglian 
industry or farmers, or discourage firms from 
coming into the region. Para. 85. 

196. As we have become increasingly concerned 
about the cumulative effect of British Railways’ 
proposals for the withdrawal of individual passen- 
ger services, we recommend that all lines already 
proposed for closure should be reconsidered by the 
Minister of Transport when examining the social 
and economic benefits of grant-aiding unremuner- 
ative rail passenger services. Paras. 86 and 87. 
197. Decisions concerning port development in 
East Anglia, whether by individua! port authorities 
or a controlling body, should be guided in each 
instance by a realistic assessment of prospective 
traffic, arrived at in consultation with all the com- 
mercial interests concerned ; such decisions should 
take into account the overall economy obtainable 
from a degree of specialisation among small ports, 
as against the provision of a wide range of 
facilities at each. Paras. 89 and 90. 


198. Since the apparent lack of public interest in 
higher education may have its roots in the limited 
educational opportunities available in some rural 
primary schools, further special measures may have 
to be taken to ensure that children attending these 
schools are not at an educational disadvantage. 
Young people in the region need a great deal more 
encouragement to take full-time and part-time 
further education courses from theirlocal education 
authorities, teachers, employers and _ parents. 
Para. 104. 


199. We have been disturbed by the Government's 
intention that the present list of polytechnics 
should remain unchanged for ten years. Within a 
much shorter period of time the growing needs of 
industry and commerce may well justify the desig- 
nation of a major establishment in the region as a 
polytechnic, and we would like to receive an 
assurance that there will be an opportunity to 
review the position in not more than five years’ 
time. Para. 705. 


200. We think it would be useful for the local 
planning authorities in the region to discuss 
common criteria by which areas may be designated 
as of ‘Outstanding Landscape Value’, as this would 
help in safeguarding visual amenity when future 
patterns of development and growth are being 
considered. Para. 174. 


201. Lateral development along the coastline 
should be controlled wherever possible in favour of 
development inland from the coast. Meanwhile 
there is a clear need for the maintenance of 
stringent policies for preserving the remaining un- 
developed coastline and cliff-top paths between 
the Wash and the Haven Ports, to prevent all forms 
of development which would be detrimental to the 
visual and other amenities both seawards and 
landwards. Para. 775. 


202. We have concluded that the natural and most 
beneficial form of growth in East Anglia would bea 
development of the city region concept. Our initial 
conclusions are: 

a That four city regions exist in East Anglia in 
meaningful physical and economic planning 
terms, around Norwich, Ipswich, Cambridge 
and Peterborough. They cover the whole 
region (and beyond) for certain specialist 
services and facilities, but in operationalterms, 
particularly in terms of work and shopping, the 
area covered is much more restricted. 

b That the towns of Bury St. Edmunds, King’s 
Lynn and Great Yarmouth/Lowestoft each 
have a fairly independent operational standing 
within a ‘town region’, and these towns should 
be encouraged to strengthen their role to help 
solve the problems of areas outside the direct 
influence of the cities. 

c That there are a few areas that lie outside even 
these ‘town regions’, and measures may have 
to be taken to build up a few additional minor 
growth points to revitalise these rural areas— 
keeping in mind the wider linkages with the 
towns and cities. 
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These propositions mean that all future economic 
and physical planning decisions should be con- 
sidered within the framework of the individual city 
regions and their constituent town regions, while 
bearing in mind the intra- and inter-regional link- 
ages. We recommend that full city regional studies 
of present circumstances and future potential 
should be established, starting with Cambridge and 


Ipswich. These studies must be interconnected and 
should be made consistent with each other. The 
data and findings of sub-regional studies already 
in hand should be made available. Paras. 118-134. 
203. We wish to be fully associated with the full- 
scale official planning study of South East England 
announced in March 1968, insofar as the planning 
study affects East Anglia. Para. 727. 


1 Some Characteristics 
of the Region 


204. The East Anglia Economic Planning Region 
comprises the five counties of Cambridgeshire 
and the Isle of Ely, Huntingdon and Peterborough, 
Norfolk, East Suffolk and West Suffolk and covers 
4,900 square miles, with compact dimensions not 
exceeding 90 miles from east to west and 70 miles 
from north to south. It is bounded on the north 
and east by the sea, with 150 miles of coast and 
estuary. East Anglia has for long been recognised 
as a fairly distinct geographic region, though its 
suggested boundaries have varied somewhat 
according to the criteria adopted, and particularly 
to whether to include all the Fenland*. Although 
north Essex has much in common with the 
Suffolks, it was not thought appropriate to make 
it part of the East Anglia Planning Region because 
the more densely populated and fast-growing 
southern part of Essex lies within London’s orbit, 
and in all but one case the economic planning 
regions followed administrative county boundaries. 
The adjoining East Midlands Planning Region 
shares with East Anglia, inter a/ia, the Fenland, 
the brick-clay belt and the hinterland of Peter- 
borough. 


Physical structure 

205. The surface relief of the region reflects the 
nature of its rocks and their disposition. The solid 
Strata dip gently to the east and are partly overlain 
by more recent glacial, fluvial and estuarine 
deposits and peat. The softer rocks, such as clays, 
have produced low, flat ground; those more 
resistant to erosion, like the chalk, stand up as 
ridges and escarpments. The physical divisions of 
the area are shown in Figure 4. 

206. The flat area of the Fens is formed by 
geologically recent silts and peats resting on 
Jurassic clays. The siltlands border the Wash, and 
the peat fens, now largely drained, form the surface 
further inland. 

207. The Huntingdon Plain area is likewise 
mainly underlain by Jurassic clays, often capped 
by glacial boulder clay. The boundary between 


*The divisions suggested by C. B. Fawcett in The Provinces of England 
(Hutchinson, new edition 1961) include an East Anglia very similar in 
area to the current Economic Pianning Region. See also G. D. H. Cole: 
The Futura of Local Government (Cassell, 1921): and E. G. R. Taylor 
and E. W. Gilbert for two further schemes in Geographice/ Journal, 
Vol. XCIX, 1942, pp. 62 and 76. 


this area and the Fens is not sharp; ‘islands’ of 
higher ground standing above the peat fens are 
formed of these clays. 

208. The East Anglian and West Norfolk Heights 
form the ‘backbone’ of the region and rise to over 
250 feet in places. They mainly represent the 
exposed area of the chalk, but north of Downham 
Market include a narrow tract of Lower Greensand. 
The rocks produce west and north-west facing 
escarpments. Over the lower area of Breckland the 
chalk is largely covered by glacial sands and 
gravels. These produce a light, dry soil easily 
eroded by the wind. The glacially formed Cromer 
Ridge of north Norfolk consists of gravelly 
deposits rising to over 300 feet. 

209. The East Anglian Plateau is underlain every- 
where by the chalk, which is covered in the east 
by the shelly gravels called the ‘Crags’. The whole 
is masked extensively by glacial deposits of 
boulder clay, sand and gravel, which give the area 
its variety of surface form. The Broads area is the 
distinctive flat area of reed-lined creeks and meres 
around the lower Bure and Yare rivers. 


Climate 

210. The annual rainfall averages between 21 
and 26 inches and is one of the lowest in the 
country. Compared with the national average, the 
region also experiences significantly more sun- 
shine hours, warmer summers and colder winters. 


East Anglia’s strategic situation 
211. Since the time of the Industrial Revolution, 
in which it took little direct part as a consequence 
of its lack of coal and iron, East Anglia has been 
generally regarded as oblique to and away from 
the main axes of manufacturing development and 
communication in the country, though in the 
forefront of agricultural progress. The situation 
began to change before the second world war 
and _ industrialisation has quickened in recent 
years. In the coming decade everything points to 
a reorientation which will result in an unpre- 
cedented growth of population and industry. 
212. The strategic situation is illustrated in Maps 
A and B of Figure 5. The following factors are 
important: 

@ Proximity to London, which is only 40-120 
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miles from any point in the region; the Outer 
Metropolitan Area touches part of the 
southern boundary 

b Sea trade with Europe is one of the ‘growth 
sectors’ of Britain's foreign trade. East Anglia’s 
ports, though small, are well placed to serve 
this trade, and in the past five years their 
growth has been very swift. The newest 
techniques of containers and roll-on/roll-off 
are already being employed. 

c The container ports of Tilbury and Harwich 
and the proposed Channel Tunnel will not 
be in the region, but they will be close enough 
to be of use to East Anglia’s industry and 
commerce. 

d Major North Sea gas fields \ie otf the region's 
coast and their development has brought new 
industrial activity to the region in the servicing 
of the drilling platforms and the laying of 
pipelines inland from the coastal terminals. 

e A third international airport to the north or 
north-east of London would provide freight 
and passenger services and improve East 
Anglia’s growth prospects. 


Statistical sub-divisions of the 
region 

213. Statistical information about the region as a 
whole, which is gradually becoming more plenti- 
ful*, is facilitating comparisons with other regions 
and with the country in general. But much of our 


*Ses Abstract of Regional Statistics, Nos. 1-3. HMSO. 
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future work will involve analysis of the economic 
characteristics of small areas, for which ready- 
made data are often lacking. In answer to a central 
government request for advice on an area break- 
down of the planning regions for statistical 
purposes, we recommended that our region should 
be divided into four statistical sub-divisions based 
on the main centres. The sub-divisional boundaries 
shown in Figure 6 are, inevitably, a compromise 
between economic realities, statistical convenience 
and local authority boundaries, but they do take 
into account distance and travel time to the centres 
and the balance of population distribution. The 
sub-divisional boundaries cross county boundaries 
but follow (for statistical convenience) county 
district boundaries. The constituent parts of the 
sub-divisions are detailed in Appendices 1 and!2. 


Areas of influence of urban centres 
214. In terms of areas of influence, the hierarchy 
of settlements in East Anglia is headed by the 
four major urban centres of Norwich, Ipswich, 
Cambridge and Peterborough, and the three minor 
urban centres of Bury St. Edmunds, King’s Lynn 
and Great Yarmouth/Lowestoft}. Each of these 
centres exerts a separate economic and social 
attraction over the population of surrounding 
areas in respect of travel-to- work, shopping, social 
services and entertainment. Much remains to be 


Great Yarmouth is a county borough administratively separate from the 
Municipal Borough of Lowestoft, but for the purpose of this analysis 
they have been considered as a single urban centre. 
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done to measure the extent and strength of these 
inter-relationships, but on the basis of our pre-. 
liminary studies we believe that travel-to-work 
patterns provide one of the best guides to a 
centre’s relationship with its hinterland, and it 
would seem that other indicators tend to confirm 
the findings obtained from __ travel-to-work 
analysis*. Travel-to-work data are particularly 


*Sea Royal Commission on Local Government. Research Studies 1, 
1968, p. 18, paragraph 72. HMSO 1968. 


useful as they are available from the population 
censuses over a long period of years and cover all 
local authorities. 

215. The travel-to-work maps in the pocket 
(Map 3) and the commentary and table at 
Appendix 3 are based mainly on preliminary 
results from the 10 per cent sample 1966 popu- 
lation census and the 1951 population census. 
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PART I! 


2 Population and the 
Overspill Programme 


216. The home population of East Anglia at mid- 
1966* was estimated to be 1,582,000, or 3-3 per 
cent of the population of England and Wales. This 


is the smallest population of any region (see 
Figure 7). 


Population structure 

217. There are two special elements in the 
regional population structure (see Table 1). One is 
the 27,000 members of the United Kingdom and 
USA armed forces, representing 1 -7 per cent of the 
population, a higher proportion than in any other 


*This chapter is written in terms of ‘home population’ (the population. 
including armed forces, resident in an area) except where otherwise 
stated. The year 1966 is used in the Study as the base year, as the official 
population projections run from 1966 to 1981. Population figures for 
1967 are given in Appendices 2 and 5. 


TABLE 1 


region. The other is the 11,000 students of the two 
universities. The disproportionately large number 
of men in the 15-44 age-group in these categories 
reduces the percentages attributed to the other 
groups. Otherwise the structure of the regional 
population is not significantly different from that of 
England and Wales, except that the region has a 
somewhat higher than average proportion of old 
people, particularly in the eastern half. The north- 
east sub-division has the most elderly structure 
(see Appendix 5). East Anglia’s population in 
relation to England and Wales is shown at 
Figure 11. 

218. The regional birth rate of 16-6 per thousand 
shown in Table 2 was nearly 6 per cent below the 
national rate. This was partly attributable to the 


Population structure by age and sex mid-1966* 


East Anglia 

“000 

Persons 0-4 128 
5-14 222 

Males 15-19 67 
20-44 275 

45-64 184 

65+ 85 

Females 15-19 61 
20-44 241 

45-59 146 

60+ 174 

All ages 1,582 


% total population 


East Anglia England and Wales 
8-1 8:7 
14-0 14-3 
4:2 3-9 
17-4 16-3 
11-6 12-0 
5-4 4-7 
3-8 3:8 
15:2 15:8 
9:2 9:8 
11-0 10:7 
100 100 


*Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 
Source: General Register Office. 


TABLE 2 
Live births occurring in 1966 
| East Anglia England and Wales 

Births | 26,338 849,823 
Home population, all ages 1,582,000 48,075,000 

Births per thousand 16-6 17:7 
Home population, females 15-44 302,000 9,423,000 

Births per thousand 87-3 90-2 


Sourca: Generaj Register Office. 
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peculiar population structure. If births are related 
to the number of females between the ages of 15 


and 44, then the regional birth rate was only 
3 per cent below the national rate. 


Population distribution and 
settioment pattern 

219. The distribution of population densities 
according to the 1966 population census is shown 
at Figure 8. The overall population density of East 
Anglia—only 0:5 persons per acre—is the lowest 
of any region in the country. The range of densities 
runs from nil in five parishes to 15 persons per acre 
in Norwich. There is no very marked pattern to the 
distribution of densities. Each sub-division has 
some examples of true urban density (over 4 
persons per acre) and many parishes have less 
than 0-2 persons per acre. 

220. The distribution of settlements by size* in 
each sub-division is shown at Figure 9, and the 
geographical distribution of the larger settlements 


*The total number of settlements examined is 1,247, covering 1,525,000 
of the population. 


Fig.8 Population density 
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is shown at Figure 10. There is no large urban mass 
in the region. The largest settlementt+ is Norwich 
with a population of 160,000, followed by 
Ipswich (129,000) Yarmouth/Lowestoft(11 3,000) 
Cambridge (105,000) and Peterborough (81,000) ; 
these settlements together contain 38 per cent of 
the region’s population. Thereafter there is a very 
marked drop to the settlements in the 20,000- 
30,000 group, i.e. King’s Lynn (30,000) Wisbech 
(29,000) Bury St. Edmunds (23,000) and Felix- 
stowe (21,000). In the 10,000-—20,000 group there 
are Huntingdon (17,000) March (13,000) Sher- 
ingham-Cromer (12,000) Newmarket (12,000) 
St. Neots (11,000) and Sudbury (11,000). These 
places (including the main settlements) comprise 
50 per cent of the population. A further 25 per cent 
of the population lives in the small market towns 
and larger villages, and the remaining 25 per cent 
in the more than one thousand villages with a 
population of less than one thousand persons. 


+The population attributed to the larger settiements 1s that of the more or 
less continuously built-up area, whilst smaller settlements are equated 
with parishes; the analysis is in terms of private household population 
for 1966 and thus excludes the armed forces and institutions. 
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Fig. 9 Cumulative distribution of sub-divisional population 1966 


221. As can be seen from Figure 9 the regional covering the fifteen years 1951-66, thus facilitating 
pattern is broadly maintained in the sub-divisions. comparison with the following fifteen years 
Each is dominated by a large settlement, has few 1966-81. Since 1951 East Anglia has had the 
settlements with over 10,000 population, and fastest regional growth of population (see 
42-46 per cent of the population live in settlements Figure 7). In the first quinquennium, 1951~—56, the 
of less than 5,000 persons. population was growing at a slightly faster rate 
than the population of England and Wales. By the 
third quinquennium, 1961-66, the national rate of 
growth had doubled but East Anglia’s rate of 
growth had nearly trebled, as shown in Table 3. 

223. Of the total growth of 192,000 recorded over 


Recent population trends* 
222. It is convenient to regard the recent past as 


*Mid-year estimates of the home population. 


East Anglia growth rate in relation to England and 
Wales growth rate 


TABLE 3 
Estimated changes in home population 

| 1951-56 1951-86 | 1956-61 1961-66 
East Anglia increases in number of people | 31,200 3120 | 68,100 92,700 
East Anglia increases as percentages | 2:2 pa 
England and Wales increases as percentages | 1-9 ol 

| 116 aa 


Source: General Register Office. 
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Fig.10 Settlement distribution 1966 


the fifteen years, nearly half occurred in the last 
five-year period in spite of a reduction of 12,000 in 
the armed forces (see Appendix 6 for details). 
224. An important element in the growth of popu- 
lation has been natural increase. !t has risen from 
28,000 in 1951-56 to 41,000 in 1961-66. Another 
contributory factor has been the planned migration 
of Londoners to the expanding towns, which began 
in a small way in the second period and led to the 
movement of 13,500 in the third period. But the 
major factor in the acceleration of growth has 
undoubtedly been voluntary migration which was 
negligible in the first period, but which amounted 
to a net gain of 47,000 in the third period. East 
Anglia attracted migration at a higher rate than any 
other region in the five years up to mid-1966. 
Indeed, as the Registrar-General has said, if there 
is a population ‘drift’ within England and Wales it 
is a drift to East Anglia and the South West. 

225. The incidence of change varied over the four 
sub-divisions. In the period 1961-66 the south- 
west sub-division showed the greatest population 
increase both relatively and absolutely—a rise of 
33,000 or 11 per cent; the impact of town ex- 
pansion schemes was greatest here and coincided 
with a relatively small reduction in the armed 
forces. The least growth was recorded in the north- 
west sub-division—1 2,000 or 4 per cent; voluntary 
migration was low, there was little population 
movement to expanding towns and there was a 
substantial drop in the armed forces, 


226. Although town expansion schemes were not 
a major factor in the growth of the region's 
population, they had considerable local impact, 
especially in the southern part of Huntingdon and 
Peterborough and in West Suffolk. 


Local population changes 

227. Map 2 (in the pocket) shows local changes 
in private household population in two periods, 
1951-61 and 1961-66*. Carrying the analysis 
down to parish level discloses the patterns of 
change which are quite obscured by the use of 
data relating to the very extensive rural districts of 
East Anglia. About half the population of the 
region lives in the 1,256 rural parishes; about 
three-quarters of the parishes have fewer than 
600 inhabitants. 

228. The increase in population in rural parishes 
averaged 5,000 a year between 1951 and 1961, 
but in the next five years, 1961-66, the increase 
averaged over 10,000 a year. Consequently the 
proportion of declining parishes dropped, from 
three-fifths to two-fifths, and the proportion of 
parishes showing substantial growth more than 
doubled—to reach one-third. 

229. The parishes which showed substantial de- 
creases were widely dispersed over the region in 
both periods and were mostly remote from the 


———$—— 


*Figures for 1961 and 1961 are taken from the population censuses, but 
because relatively large sampling errora would apply to parish data from 
the 1966 census, the 1966 figures were derived from electoral rolls. 
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Fig.11 East Anglia’s population as a proportion of England and Wales 1801-1981 


major towns. Parishes which showed a substantial 
increase between 1951 and 1961 were generally 
dispersed, but there were some concentrations, 
chiefly in the Cambridge area, and to a lesser 
extent near Ipswich, Norwich and Huntingdon. In 
the period 1961-66 the parishes with substantial 
growth were more numerous. They also showed a 
greater degree of concentration, especially around 
Cambridge, Ipswich, Norwich and Peterborough, 
and also along the lines of the A1 from St. Neots 
to Peterborough, the A45 from Ipswich to New- 
market, and the A47 from Norwich to Great 
Yarmouth. 

230. The forecast of a future population of over 
2 million by 1981, as shown in Table 4 and 
Figure 11, was prepared by the General Register 
Office (GRO). We have also considered a forecast 
prepared by the East Anglia Consultative Com- 
mittee (EACC) which puts forward a 1981 popu- 
lation some 137,000 higher than this forecast. 
The two forecasts are compared in detail in 
Appendix 7. The Council has decided to adopt the 
GRO projection as the working basis for the Study, 


not only because it takes specific account of inter- 
national migration movements and is consistent 
with forecasts for other regions of England and 
Wales, but more especially because we consider it 
corresponds to a more likely rate of employment 
growth. Even if the growth of population should 


TABLE 4 
Future population growth 
1966-81 


‘000 

Home population mid-1966 1,582 

Natural increase of mid-1966 population 122 
Net population movement from outside the 

region: to New and expanding towns 225 

to other places 40 

Natural increase of net population movement 39 

Home population mid-1981 2,008 


Source: Genaral Register Office. 


turn out to be as great as the EACC forecasts, the growth is expected in the North East sub-division, 
Strategy described in Part | is sufficiently flexible to but even so the rate of growth is above the average 
j accommodate it. 


for England and Wales. 
231. The movement of people to the New and 


expanding towns is by far the most important THE OVERSPILL 
factor in the growth of East Anglia‘s population up PROGRAMME 

to 1981. Most of the newcomers to these towns 

will come from London, but some people are also 
expected to come from other parts of the country 
and from other places within the region. Because 
migrants to New and expanding towns generally 
tend to be younger people, movement on this scale 
will mean that by 1981 we shall have one of the 
youngest populations in the country (see Table 5). 
232. The growth expected varies over the four 
sub-divisions as Table 6 shows. Not surprisingly, 
the sub-divisions where the most growth is fore- 
cast are those which contain the major expansion 
schemes of Ipswich and Peterborough. The least 


Town expansion 

233. In the years following the passing of the 
1952 Town Development Act a number of local 
authorities in East Anglia decided to bring new life 
and employment to their towns by providing 
houses for Londoners. There was no plan for 
selecting the most suitable towns for expansion; 
the present town development programme grew 
up from the sum of the decisions of local authori- 
ties. Ten now have agreements with the Greater 
London Council—six in West Suffolk, two in 
Huntingdon and Peterborough, and two in Norfolk. 


TABLE 5 
Change in age structure 1966-81 
East Anglia and England and Wales compared 


Population ('000) % Change 1966-81 
; Age group East Anglia England and Wales | East Anglia | Eases anaes: 
; 1966 1981 | 1966 | 1981 | 
Persons 0-4 128 185 4167 | 4,746 | +45 414 
Persons 5-14 222 334 | 6,890 8,793 | +50 | +28 
Males 15-44 342 420 9,709 | 10,771 | +23 +11 
Females 15-44 302 398 9,423 10.443 +32 +11 
Males 45-64 184 211 5,771 5,631 +15 —2 
i) Females 45-59 146 | 169 4,734 4,324 +45 -9 
i Males 65 + 85 | 101 2,245 2841 | +20 | +27 
Females 60 + | 174 | 189 5,136 5844 | +9 | #14 
All ages 1,582 2,008 | 48,075 | 53,393 +27 +11 


Source: General Register Office. 


TABLE 6 
Population growth 1966-81 by sub-divisions* 


) Population ‘000 Increase 1966-81 
Sub-division SSeS 
: 1966 1981 Number ‘000 % 
| : North East 567 654 87 15 
South East ae 503 132 36 
i] 
South West 343 433 90 26 
| 
North West | 301 417 116 38 
East Anglia 1,582 | 2,008 426 27 
| 
EEE REECE 
*Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 
Source: General Register Office. 
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These agreements provide for the building of more 
than 22,000 houses, sufficient for more than 
75,000 people, in the period up to 1981. At mid- 
1967, 6,742 houses had been completed, and the 
majority of the schemes are likely to be finished 
within ten to fifteen years of starting—during the 
mid-1970s—though the timing depends on the 
rate of industrial development and the general 
growth of employment. The schemes are listed in 
Appendix 8 and progress to date is shown in 
Figure 12. 

234. The scheme at Haverhill (West Suffolk) is 
likely to be extended to accommodate a further 
5,000 Londoners, and a larger extension at 
Thetford (Norfolk) is a possibility. A proposal for 
housing 30,000 Londoners at Norwich would, we 
understand, be acceptable in certain circumstances 
to the City Council. A possible estimate of the 
number of people who might be housed in 
additional town development schemes in East 
Anglia up to 1981 could be about 50,000 more 
than the 75,000 cited above. 


New Towns 

235. In 1965 the Government announced its 
intention of promoting major expansions at 
Peterborough and Ipswich under the 1965 New 
Towns Act, and studies by consultants were made. 
Peterborough has been designated a New Town 
and the Peterborough Development Corporation 
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appointed. The draft Designation Order for 
Ipswich has been published and the results of a 
local inquiry into objections are awaited. 

236. It is proposed to provide homes, jobs and 
other facilities for 70,000 people, mostly Lon- 
doners, in each town by 1981. It is expected that 
by the end of the century, Peterborough will have 
a population of about 200,000 and Ipswich about 
250,000. 

237. These towns were selected for planned 
growth on a large scale because they are far 
enough away from the London conurbation to 
ensure that the expanding communities will have 
a new and independent life of their own, and they 
should be able to make an effective contribution 
to the prosperity of the region. In addition, both 
are mature towns with an inbuilt potential for 
further industrial and commercial development. 
They already have a wide range of facilities and 
relatively good external communications, and 
should prove attractive to new industrial, com- 
mercial and office development. 

238. A high rate of housebuilding will be required 
to sustain the intake programme and there will be 
need to relate it closely to the creation of new jobs, 
arising both from existing and incoming firms. The 
social integration of new citizens and old will also 
be a vital task. To assist this process, it is hoped 
that through common management of public 
housing the present inhabitants will be able to live 


43 


side by side with the newcomers from the start, 
both in the expansion areas and in the existing 
towns. The aim to provide for 50 per cent of the 
new houses to be owner-occupied should also 
help to establish more balanced communities than 
in earlier New Towns. 

239. In total, East Anglia is likely to provide homes 


between 1966 and 1981 for a quarter of a million 
people in expansion schemes under the New 
Towns and Town Development Acts. Much the 
greater proportion is expected to come from 
London, which means that the region willbe contri- 
buting directly and on a big scale to reducing con- 
gested housing conditions in Greater London. 


3 Employment and 


Industry 


SUPPLY OF LABOUR AND 
EMPLOYMENT STRUCTURE 
in 1966 


Supply of labour 

240. Table 7 shows the numbers of employees 
(including the unemployed) in 1966 as estimated 
by the Department of Employment and Pro- 
ductivity, analysed by the same age groups as 
used in Table 1. The age distribution in East 
Anglia is very similar to that of England and Wales, 
the largest disparity being for females aged 15-19*. 
As there is no ‘bulge’ in actual numbers in this 
age groupf, this may be due to the fact that young 
people in East Anglia tend to leave school rather 
earlier than the average. 

241. The number of employees in employment in 
June 1966 was 609,000. The region has an 
unusually large proportion of self-employed 
because it has a high level of activity in agriculture, 


*Smallor dissimilaritios may ba concaaled by rounding and sampling 
orror. 
+Sec Part {l, Chapter 2, Tablo 1. 


TABLE 7 
Employee totals 1966* 


horticulture, hotels and catering, plus a normal 
share of small businesses in distribution, pro- 
fessional services, etc. The 1966 population census 
figure for self-employed was 59,000, of whom 
49,000 were males. As a proportion, the self- 
employed represented 8-4 per cent of the 
economically active in the region, compared with 
6-5 per cent in England and Wales. In June 1966 
there were about 6,000 registered unemployed 
persons. From the point of view of the potential 
supply of labour, the most important group of the 
remaining population was the 357,000 females 
principally engaged in household duties, of whom 
230,000 were married women. 


Employment structure 1966+ 

242. The broad employment structure of East 
Anglia compared with that of England and Wales 
is displayed graphically in Figure 13, and more 
detailed comparison by Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication Order is given in Figure 14 and Appendix 9. 
243. There are some industries where significantly 


tTho 1967 amployment structure for tho region as a whole is given in 
Appondix 10. 


East Anglia 

| Number England and Wales 
Males ‘000 % } % 
15-19 41 10 10 
20-44 200 50 50 
45-64 150 37 36 
65+ 12 3 3 
15+ 403 100 | 100 
Females 
165-19 40 19 17 
20-44 97 46 47 
45-59 61 29 30 
60+ 12 6 | 7 
15+ 211 


*Seo Glossary. Figures ara rounded and may not add to totals. 
Source: Department of Employment and Productivity. 
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Fig.13 Employment structure by sectors, 1966: East Anglia and England and Wales 


more than the national proportion are employed, 
such as agriculture; food, drink and tobacco; 
timber and furniture ; and construction. The group 
of industries which does approximate to the 
National pattern includes most of the service 
industries, and certain manufacturing industries— 
clothing and footwear, paper and _ printing, 
engineering and electrical goods. There is a group 
of industrial orders where a significantly smaller 
proportion is employed. These are mostly manu- 
facturing orders—shipbuilding; bricks, pottery, 
glass, cement, etc. ; chemicals ; vehicles—and one 
important service—insurance, banking and finance 
—which is concentrated in London. Finally, there 
are several industries which are totally or virtually 
absent from the region. These include metal 
manufacture, textiles, metal goods (as distinct 
from engineering) and coalmining. 

244. In 1966 East Anglia had a lower proportion 
of employed labour resources engaged in manu- 
facture than any region in Great Britain except the 
South West. Manufacturing as a whole accounted 
for 31 per cent of total employment, compared 
with 38 per cent in England and Wales. In absolute 
terms the numbers are also small. It must also be 
remembered that the figures cover the employee 
population only: the self-employed are mainly 
engaged in agriculture, distributive trades and 
miscellaneous services and therefore further 
reduce the relative size of employment in manu- 
facturing in the region. 

245. The proportion of employees in the service 
industries is about average. The proportion in 
manufacturing and services was increasing be- 


tween 1961 and 1966, while that in agriculture 
was falling sharply. 

246. Most of the industries showing national 
decline in employment, such as coalmining, ship- 
building and textiles, have proportionately low 
numbers of employees in East Anglia or are absent 
from the region. The one industry in East Anglia 
that is shrinking in employment terms—agriculture 
—is in other respects a growth industry. 


EMPLOYMENT CHANGE 
1961-67 


247. Table 8 illustrates the changes in numbers 
of employees in employment that have taken place 
between 1961 and 1967. While there has been an 
overall upward movement both in male and 
female employment, it can be seen that growth 
has not been uniform from year to year, particularly 
for males. These changes are to some extent 
related to economic fluctuations, but they are also 
affected by changes in the methods adopted by 
the Department of Employment and Productivity 
in making the employment estimates, particularly 
for 1961-62 and 1963-64. 

248. When employment data are broken down 
geographically into the statistical sub-divisions 
(Table 9) and expressed as percentage changes, 
two interesting features emerge. First, the overall 
growth in the region over the period 1961-66 
has been of similar proportions in each of the four 
sub-divisions, although the North West has a 
marginal ‘lead’ over the other three, i.e. 11-9 per 
cent change as compared with 10:7 per cent in 
the South West, 10-0 per cent in the South East 
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East Anglia and 


and 9-9 per cent in the North East. Secondly, 
female employment in the region has expanded at 
roughly twice the male rate. Again, this is equally 
the case in the sub-divisions except in the North 
West, where female employment growth has been 
three times as great as for males. 

249. The bar diagrams in Figure 15 and Appendix 
11 illustrate the employment changes by industrial 
order between 1961 and 1966. The most marked 
absolute changes have been the decline in agri- 
culture, forestry and fishing, and the gains to 
engineering and electrical manufacture, and pro- 
fessional and scientific services. Appendices 15 
to 18 give detailed statistics on industry in the 
sub-divisions. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment experience 1962-67 
250. Unemployment rates for East Anglia as a 


whole have been fairly close to national rates in 
recent years: above those of the South East 
Region but lower than most of the other regions. 
Table 10 shows that these overall East Anglia 
rates have been made up of higher rates in the 
North East and North West sub-divisions and 
lower rates in the South East and South West sub- 
divisions. The absolute numbers of unemployed 
in the whole region have ranged between the 
winter maximum of 26,821 in 1963 and the 
summer minimum of 5,415 in 1965. 

251. Examination of the period 1962-67 indicates 
a fairly consistent pattern of movement in all the 
sub-divisions. The ‘winter maximum’ figures show 
a falling trend from 1962 to 1965 (interrupted 
only by the unusually bad weather in 1963), a 
levelling-off in 1965-66 and a sudden rise in 
1966-67 to a point a little higher than the 1962 
figures. The ‘summer minimum’ figures show a 
similar pattern. 


TABLE 8 
Employment change 1961-67 
‘000 
Males Females Total 
Employees Change Employees Change Employees Change 
1961 37352 183-8 557-0 
1962 381-7 1 +8°5 191-9 +8°1 573-6 16-6 
1963 384-8 | 4341 194-8 42-3 5796 6-0 
1964 389-6 | 44-8 201-1 +6:°3 590-7 4+-11°1 
1965 389-2 -0°4 208-7 +7-6 597-9 + 7-2 
1966 398-2 | +9-0 210-4 +1°7 608-6 {10-7 
| 
1967 395-4 | —2:8 210-2 ~0-2 605-6 — 3:0 
| 
Source: Department of Employment and Productivity. 
TABLE 9 
Ke . . . . 
Employment change 1961-66*: East Anglia sub-divisions 
Unadjusted estimates of employees} i 
‘oo 
North East | North West South East South West 
sub-division | sub-division sub-division sub-division 
| Males | Females | Totals Males Females | Totals Males Females | Totals | Males | Females | Totals 
— 4 ————— EE —— i 
(.-—— —a j eel 
1961 131-8 69:9; 201°8) 68-2 5| 97:7 84-1 oy 2 le 67-7 36:2] 103-9 
\ 
1966 | 142-7 79-O| 221°7 73-2 moms 109-3 89-9 Si 133-5 73-2 41-8] 115-0 
1 ‘ ! 
Change | +10 x 4+9:1/ 419-9; +5-0| +6: ies Pa 4+11°6| +5°8) 46-4) 412-2; 45-5) 45°6| +11-1 
| eel = <3 | 
% | P= | 
Change 8-3 13-0 EE) 7:3 22: 0) 11-9 6-9 122 | 10:0 8-1 15-5 10-7 
i | 


*Sub-divisional estimates for 1967 not available at time of going to press. 
Sea Glossary. 


Source: Department of Employment and Productivity. 


TABLE 10 
Unemployment, East Anglia 1962-67* 


| 
1962 1963 1964 1965 | 1966 1967 
Winter Summer Winter Summer Winter Summer Winter Summer Winter Summer | Winter Summer 

Sub-division max. min. max. min. ; max. | min. | max. min. max. min. | max. min. 

Number 5,976 3,361 | 12,834 3.871 6,397 3,195 5,704 | 2,723 5,042 2,818 | 5,955 3,961 
North East | | H 

Percentage 2:7 1) 265 (jazf 9 1:7 | 28. | 1°44] 2+5 16:2 2:2 | ASA 2:7 1:8 

Number 2,491 1518 | 5,473 1,648 2,104 = | 1,166 1,687 1,103 | 2,027 1,146 | 2,877 | 2,376 
South East 

Percentage 1-9 1:2 4:3 1:3 1:6 0-9 | 1-3 0:8 1-5 0:8 7407) 1:8 

Number 972 681 3,344 595 919 | 424 657 | 497 822 | 572 | 1,654 1,218 
South West ; ! | 

Percentage 0-9 0:6 240k) 0:5 0:8 0:3 05:25] 0-4 130). | 0:5 1:4 1:0 

Number 2,962 1,294 5,170 1,208 2,583 | 1,088 2,423 | 1,092 2,385 1,144 3,137 | 2,202 
North West | 

Percentage 2-8 1:2 4-7 at 223 1-0 222 AOR lai 228 ON 1-0 2:9 2:0 

Number 12,401 | 6,854 26,821 Tee 12,003 | 5,873 10,471 5.415 | 1 0,276 5,680 | 4 3,623 | 9,757 
East Anglia | | 

Percentage 2-2 t-2 i 4-7 1:2 2-0 1:0 | ah ae 0:9 ozs 0-9 2:4 | 1-7 

i 


*The maxima and minima quoted do not necessarily occur in the same months each year. 
Source: Department of Employment and Productivity. 
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Fig.15 Employment change 1961-66 (employees in amployment) 


252. The higher 1967 unemployment rates are 
attributable to the successive deflationary 
measures. The gap between winter and summer 
unemployment levels has narrowed: the summer 
minima have risen more sharply than the winter 
maxima, particularly in the South East and the 
North West sub-divisions. These results refer, of 
course, to a single year only, and a run of years 
1 will be necessary before reaching firm conclusions. 


Labour reserve 

253. In October 1967 the Council carried out a 
sample survey of the unemployed register in the 
region. On the basis of this an estimate of the 
labour reserve has been made. It is hoped to 
publish a full account of the survey later in 1968. 
254. Because unemployment rates include a 
number of persons who are very difficult to employ, 
they do not give an accurate indication of the size 
of the labour reserve in an area. The /abour reserve 
contains the people on the register who would be 
in employment if there were adequate and suitable 
opportunities. Both the 1964 National Survey of 
the Characteristics of the Unemployed* and 1967 
East Anglia Survey (not published) made an 
attempt to estimate the reserve based on the 
opinion of employment exchange managers. In 
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*Published in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, April 1966. 


Great Britain in 1964 managers estimated that 
17 per cent of the sample would have been in 
employment but for the lack of local opportunity ; 
in 1967 in East Anglia the figure was 20 per cent. 
It is difficult to make comparisons over time, but 
it seems that on the subjective criterion used, the 
labour reserves in Great Britain and East Anglia 
were broadly similar proportions of the unem- 
ployed registerst. 

255. There is, however, a need for a more 
objective measure, because subjective assess- 
ments will vary from locality to locality. We have 
therefore calculated a labour reserve rate on the 
basis of Survey data by excluding from the total 
unemployed those out of work for less than one 
month and certain clearly defined groups whose 
employment prospects are known to be markedly 
less good than those of the majority of registrants. 
It is not suggested that any of these latter regis- 
trants is completely unemployable, nor that the 
Department of Employment and Productivity has 
in any sense given up its efforts to place them In 
employment. Nevertheless, it has to be faced that 
their prospects are not as good as those of the 
average, fit, younger registrant and that no em- 
ployer could possibly recruit for a new establish- 


+There sre also employable people who are not registered—for axampie, 
married women—who woutd become available if thare were opportunity. 


TABLE 11 


Labour reserve rates October 1967 


Total 
employees* 
No. 
East Anglia 619,000 
Northern exchangest 97,000 
Great Yarmouth 
and Lowestoft 61,000 


Labour 

Wholly Unemployment reserva 
unemployed rate rate 
No. % % 

| 

10,810 1:8 0:6 
2,270 2:3 0:8 
1,770 2:9 1-1 


* June 1966 estimate of employees in employment, together with October 1967 unemployed. No estimates of employaes in employmant for June 
1967 were available at the tima for the northern exchanges or Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 
+ Northern exchanges group comprised the following exchange areas: Wisbech, March, Ely, King’s Lynn, Downham Market, Swaffham, Dereham, 


Hunstanton, Fakenham, Cromer and Aylsham. 
Source: 1967 Survey. 


ment a labour force which consisted wholly or 
mainly of such people. The labour reserve has 
therefore been defined as the unemployed 
register minus the following groups of unemployed 
persons: (a) those unemployed for less than one 
month, (b) the 60+-, (c) the 58+ who were 
registered for clerical work, (d) the disabled, (e) 
those with a very poor employment record. The 
labour reserve rate is the labour reserve expressed 
as a percentage of the employee total. On this 
basis the labour reserve rates shown in Table 11 
have been calculated. 

256. Labour reserve rates for both the northern 
exchanges and Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft 
are above the rate for East Anglia. The difference 
between the two areas in the region may be 
explained by seasonal factors: the holiday season 
would have finished in Great Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft in September, but in the northern 
exchanges the seasonal demand for agricultural 
labour would still be high. 


Future levels of unemployment 

257. For purposes of estimating future labour 
supply in paragraphs 258-264 and 381-389, the 
unemployed are counted with employees in 
employment. Unemployment in June 1966, the 
base date for forecasts, was 6,000, an unusually 
low level. In January 1968 it was nearly 14,000. 
Although this latter figure is unusually high for 
seasonal and cyclical reasons, the Government's 
policy for the future makes it unlikely that un- 
employment will fall so low as 6,000 in the next 
few years. 


FUTURE SUPPLY OF 
LABOUR 1971 and 1981 


Activity rates* 

258. Activity rates are a ratio between the number 
of employees in employment plus the unemployed 
and the home population aged 15 or over. East 
Anglia’s activity rates are lower than national 
activity rates by 10:4 per cent for males and 6:7 


*Sea Glossary. 


per cent for females. Factors that partly account 
for the relatively low male rate in the region are 
the higher than average numbers of self-employed, 
the large number of university students and the 
armed forces who are not counted as employees 
but are included in the home population. Allowing 
for these three categories, the difference between 
the national and regional male activity rate narrows 
to 3-6 per cent, and this difference might be even 
further reduced if the higher than average number 
of retired in the region was also taken into account. 
259. All four factors will still be present in the 
future—self-employment, which fell between 1961 
and 1966 by 6,000 approximately, may continue 
to decline, but the number of students will 
increase, and there is no reason to think that either 
retired people or armed forces will diminish in 
number. It therefore seems unlikely that, so far as 
the existing population of East Anglia is concerned, 
male activity rates will increase with any rapidity. 
In fact, they may well decline in line with the 
national trend. On the other hand, female activity 
rates appear in the region to be unaffected by the 
factors listed, and there are grounds for believing 
that as the extent to which East Anglia depends on 
agriculture reduces and as it becomes more 
urbanised, its female activity rates will move 
upwards to a position which is nearer to that of 
the industrialised regions. The younger age 
structure in the future can also be expected to 
raise the activity rates. 


A forecast of labour supply 1971 
and 1981 

260. It is possible to estimate the approximate 
size of the labour supply as a range of probability 
for 1971 and 1981. Full details of the methods used 
are given in Appendix 12. The estimates reached 
are in Table 12. They take account of the size and 
age structure of the projected population in 1971 
and 1981 and assume that higher proportions of 
people moving into the region will take employ- 
ment than will the existing population, and that an 
increasing proportion of the native female popu- 
lation will be taking employment. 
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TABLE 12 


Forecasts of labour supply 1971 and 1981 


| 


| Males Females 

Year Labour supply | Activity rates Labour supply | Activity rates 
| ‘000 % | ‘000 | % 
| | | 

1966 403-2 | 0 211-4 33-9 

1971 + 410-6— 419-3 | 65-8— 67-2 | 217:7— 226-1 33:7— 35:0 

Difference | | | 

1966-71 +7-4— 4:16-1 | —0-2— +1:2 |} +6:3— +14-7 0-2— 41-1 
| 

1981 | 488-2— 517-5 | 66:6— 70-6 265-4— 295-6 | 35-1— 39-1 

Difference | | 

1966-81 4-85 -0—4-114-3 +0-6— +-4-°6 | 454-0— + 84-2 dhe Boe 


261. A striking conclusion is the relatively small 
additional! supply of labour that will be requiring 
employment between 1966 and 1971 (some 
7,000-16,000 males) and the relatively large 
increase in labour supply (some 78,000—98,000 
further males) expected between 1971 and 1981. 


Labour supply in New and expanding 
towns 1981 

262. In paragraphs 381-389 we attempt to 
estimate the probable labour supply and demand 
in the eight main town development schemes in 
the region as at 1971. By 1981, these schemes will 
have been joined by two very much larger New 
Town projects, which will be well under way at 
Peterborough and !pswich, plus, possibly, an 
important scheme for the expansion of Norwich. 
For the year 1981, therefore, it is necessary to look 
at all these projects together. Taking into con- 
sideration only the net migration of 225,000 people 
from outside the region to these towns, it is 
possible to estimate for 1981 the additional labour 
supply that might result from that source. For this 
calculation we assume that the male/female pro- 
portions and the age structure of this migration 


TABLE 13 


| 


will be similar to those of past migration to New 
Towns and Town Development Act schemes 
since 1960. 

263. Table 13 shows that some 66 per cent 
(around 112,000 persons) of the entire increase 
in labour supply in East Anglia expected between 
1966 and 1981 can be attributed to net migration 
from outside the region to New and expanding 
towns. 

264. In addition to these totals the New and 
expanding towns will have to take account of the 
additional supply resulting from natural increase 
of the local population and from migration 
originating within the region. 


THE INDUSTRIES IN THE 
REGION AND THEIR 
PROSPECTS 

265. We have found it very difficult to arrive at 
realistic and reliable judgments of the economic 
performance and prospects of the major industries 
in the region, in part because the basic statistics 


on output (apart from agriculture) are not yet 
available regionally. 


New and expanding towns: labour supply from net 


migration 1966-81 


Net migration from outside the region 


Of which — aged 15+ in 1981 


Activity rates 


Additiona! labour supply, 1966-81, as a result of net 
migration from outside the region 


Percentage of total additional labour supply in East Anglia 


Males Females Total 
114,750 110,250 225,000 
88,400 86,400 174,800 
84-0 44-1 _ 
74,200 38,100 112,300 


| 14 55 66 


266. Nevertheless, we have felt that we should 
include in this Study our impressions, which are 
based on national trends and on information 
gathered by the Planning Board. We have tried to 
take account of the possible effects of the 
November 1967 devaluation. Wherever possible, 
we have sought corroboration of these impres- 
sions, but we appreciate that they are largely 
subjective. 

267. We set out below our assessment of the 
prospects for 18 main groups on the basis of the 
Standard Industrial Classification. Each group has 
a large enough number of employees to permit 
calculation of past employment growth rates and 
estimation of future rates of change. (The sum- 
mary of future estimates is given in Tables 25 and 
26.) 

268. Although East Anglia has a number of 
industries in which growth of output can be 
foreseen, a comparable expansion of employment 
is much less certain. In common with the rest of 
the country, East Anglian industries have been 
trying hard to increase productivity, and they are 
affected also by the trend towards larger and more 
competitive units. Our forecast employment 
growth rates in manufacturing industry are con- 
sistently below past growth rates, first because 
they estimate future growth of indigenous 
industry only, whereas past rates include new 
industry moving into the region, and secondly 
because they take into account productivity gains 
and the decreasing availability of labour in some 
areas. For service industries the forecast employ- 
ment growth rates take account of demands from 
an increased population. 

269. In this section current employment figures 
relate to 1966 as the base year for the 1966-71 
projection period. Employment figures for 1967 
are given in Appendix 10. 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Forestry 
and Fishing 

(Standard Industrial Classification SIC Order 
No. 1.) 

270. Agriculture and horticulture and the indus- 
tries that support and flow from them occupy a 
leading position in the economic and social life 
of the region. 

271. East Anglia comprises only about 8 per cent 
of the area of England and Wales, but it contains 
a high proportion of the good quality land in the 
country. Some 24 million acres are used for 
agriculture and horticulture, of which about 18 
per cent is classified as very good land and a 
further 61 per cent as good quality land, compared 
with figures of 5 per cent and 44 per cent for 
England and Wales. An illustration of the land 
quality distribution of the region is given in Figure 
16. The versatility and fertility of the soils, the 
easily worked terrain and favourable climate have 
encouraged the more intensive forms of husbandry. 
Table 14 shows that while East Anglian farming is 
predominantly arable, non-grazing stock, i.e. pigs 
and poultry, is important over a wide area, and 
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dairying, beef cattle and sheep are important in 
several localities. The region provides a substantial 
proportion of important crops, including over half 
the sugar beet acreage of England and Wales, 
about a quarter of the fruit and vegetables and 
about a fifth of the wheat, barley and potatoes. 
272. Structure of the industry. Divided among 
some 25,500 separate holdings of more than one 
acre, the agricultural and horticultural industry 
provided work in 1967 for about 58,000 employees 
or 10 per cent of the region’s employee total*. In 
addition, there are some 20,000 who are self- 
employed as farmers and growers. It is estimated 
that some 12,500 holdings provide full-time 
employment for their occupiers and the rest 
provide part-time employment. Ten years ago 
there were 31,000 holdings in the region, and the 
rising trend towards larger units has been slightly 
above the average for the country. There are 
proportionately more large farms (mainly engaged 
in cereal production) in East Anglia than in England 
and Wales as a whole, fewer of middle size 
(traditionally associated with milk production) 
and more small holdings (engaged in fruit and 
vegetable production or other intensive hus- 
bandry). Table 15 shows the 1967 distribution by 
size of all agricultural holdings in the region. The 
larger farms constitute the bulk of the agricultural 
land: farms over 300 acres represent only 9-1 per 
cent of the total holdings, but occupy 56-2 per 
cent of the total agricultural land, whereas 
holdings under 5 acres represent 27-2 per cent 
of the total but occupy only 0-7 per cent of the 
agricultural land. 

273. Capital. The striking increase in productivity 
of agriculture in the post second world war years 
has been achieved in part by greater capital 
investment. During the last twenty years the rate 
of investment has increased substantially in real 
terms, and agriculture is now a capital intensive 
industry. The amount of capital employed on 
farms would range around an average of £5,000 
for each whole-time employee. If the value of the 
investment in land and fixed equipment is added, 
the capital employed would be between £25,000 
and £40,000 for each man. The amount of new 
capital per man currently being invested in agri- 
culture is greater than that for manufacturing 
industry generally. 

274. In the region the landowner, the owner- 
occupier and the tenant farmer still provide the 
principal sources of capital, and the equity is 
supported by the banks and other credit agencies, 
but with the increasing capital intensity of farming 
there has been some development of joint stock 
farming enterprises raising capital on the public 
market. 

275. Marketing. In recent years there has been a 
growing awareness of the industry's general 
marketing weakness. Much has been done or 
initiated within the industry itself and by the 
Government to improve market competitiveness 


*Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 
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VERY GOOD and GOOD 79% 
(England and Wales 49%) 


MEDIUM 17% 
(England and Wales 33%) 


POOR AND VERY POOR 4% 
(England and Wales 18%) 


Fig.16 Land quality 


TABLE 14 


Crop areas and livestock numbers in East Anglia compared 
with totals for England and Wales, June 1967 


Crop 


Arable 


Permanent grass 


Appreciation of relative significance of East Anglian 
production 


87% of East Anglia is arable compared with 58% for 
England and Wales 

13% of East Anglia is permanent grass compared with 
42% for England and Wales 


Wheat 
Barley 


Oats 
Sugar beet 


Potatoes 
Orchard fruit 


Small fruit 


Vegetables 


Livestock 


SUBSTANTIAL —20% of E/W acreage and above 
average yields 

SUBSTANTIAL —17% of E/W acreage and above 
average yields 

—Only 9% of E/W acreage 

—Over 50% of E/W acreage. 
Norfolk is the main area 

—20% of E/W acreage. Mainly in the Fens 

—13% of E/W acreage. 
Important over East Anglia generally. 
Main centres are Wisbech, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon 

—33% of E/W acreage. 
Important over East Anglia generally. 
Main centres are Wisbech, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon 

—28% of E/W acreage. 
Each area has its own intensive 
specialisation, e.g. cabbages in 
north west Norfolk 


MODEST 
EXCEPTIONAL 


SUBSTANTIAL 
APPRECIABLE 


EXCEPTIONAL 


SUBSTANTIAL 


Cattle 


Sheep 
Pigs 


Poultry 


MODEST 


| SMALL 


—4% of E/W numbers. 
Cattle rearing and milk production of 
local importance in Norfolk and 
East Suffolk 
—Only 1% of E/W population 
—17% of E/W numbers. 
Very high population in the Suffolks 
—14% of E/W numbers. 
Norfolk is the main area 


SUBSTANTIAL 


APPRECIABLE 


East Anglia 


England and Wales 


Thousand acres 
2,126 14,155 
323 10,143 
2,449 24,298 
450 2,223 
867 5,221 
45 522 
247 450 
106 523 
23 179 
11 34 
109 388 
Thousand head 
358 9,003 
195 19,662 
951 5,639 
14,510 104,700 


Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food (Eastern Region) Agricultural Census Returns 1967. 


% of total 
agricultural 
area 

0-7 

2:3 


13-2 


27-6 
56:2 
100 


TABLE 15 
Agricultural holdings in East Anglia 1967 
% of total 
Size groups Holdings number of Area 
Acres No. holdings Acres 
Unders | 6,988 | 27-2 | 18,468 
5-193 =| ~—s«i5,822 | 22-8 | 57.311 
20-993 6,600 25-8 | 330,308 
100-2993 3,874 | 15-4 | 692,574 
Over 300 2,337 | 9-1 1,411,430 
Total 25,591 | 100 2,510,091 


Source: Agricultural Census June 1967. 


Average area 
per holding 
Acres 


2-65 


9-84 


50-04 


178:77 


603 -94 


98-08 


and quality and to strengthen intelligence and 
research, and there has been a steady growth in 
the development of authorities for specific com- 
modities. The introduction of a statutory grading 
procedure for horticultural produce is likely to be 
of particular importance to East Anglia. 
276. Irrigation. One means of dramatically raising 
productivity in some areas and with some crops is 
by the use of spray irrigation. In recent years this 
has been extended from market gardening to 
farm crops. Considerable further potential use 
exists, particularly on the lighter soils. In general, 
vegetables, potatoes and fruit justify the additional 
cost of irrigation more than do sugar beet, grass 
and cereals. With cereals, which occupy two- 
thirds of the region’s arable land, only a small 
proportion on lighter soils can show an economic 
return for the water used. 
277. Looking ahead. Over the last few years the 
national average annual increase in output per 
man in agriculture has been well above the national 
average for industry generally. In the last ten years 
East Anglian agricultural production has gone up 
by about one-third, while the labour force has 
gone down by over one-third. Keeping this up 
will mean larger and fewer holdings, more capital 
investment and sustained technological and 
management progress leading to fewer but more 
highly skilled and better paid workers and higher 
production per acre. 
278. In the years ahead it is expected that there 
will be a further increase in cereal production in 
the region, involving both higher yields and an 
increased acreage. Vegetable production should 
also increase substantially and, because of in- 
creasing specialisation, the region might well 
become the most important area in the country 
for vegetables. The future for soft-fruit production 
is reasonably good. The longer term nature of 
top-fruit production makes its future less certain 
because the region is nearly at the edge of the 
northern geographical limit for the economic 
production of certain top-fruits and some conti- 
nental countries enjoy more favourable climatic 
conditions. With livestock there will probably be 
a marked trend towards more intensive units. A 
decline in grass-fed beef appears to be inevitable 
because of the poor returns that livestock grazing 
gives in relation to other forms of land use; but 
intensive beef production and possibly even 
intensive milk production may become important 
features of the region’s agriculture in the future. 
The paddock grazing of dairy cows is on the 
increase and there are moves towards larger and 
fewer herds and an increasing awareness of 
stocking densities on grass-land, the use of nitro- 
genous fertilisers and greater mechanisation of 
feeding and dung disposal. East Anglia is expected 
to maintain its place as one of the country’s most 
important areas for pigs. With poultry there should 
be a sustained increase in broiler production and 
the emergence of fewer and larger egg producers; 
the general picture suggests a movement of 
producers towards the source of feed. 


279. Inthe event of entry into the Common Market 
there would be some fundamental! changes in the 
method of government support for the industry 
and problems of readjustment. An assessment of 
the main implications for British agriculture of the 
EEC agricultural policy was included in the 1967 
White Paper*. It suggests that increased costs 
would fall on dairy, pig and poultry farmers who, 
with certain sections of the horticultural industry, 
could expect to find their profits reduced. Those 
parts of the country which are predominantly 
arable, or are producing cattle and sheep, could 
be expected to do better than areas concentrating 
primarily on milk and other livestock. On this basis, 
the prospects for East Anglian agriculture, with 
about two-thirds of its predominantly arable 
acreage given over to cereal production, seem 
generally encouraging. Changes in relative profit- 
ability would, however, inevitably have reper- 
cussions on the pattern of East Anglian production 
as farmers sought to readjust to new levels of 
prices and costs. 

280. Bloodstock. The bloodstock industry centred 
on Newmarket makes a contribution to exports 
assessed at over £14 million annually. 

281. Forestry. The region has about 160,000 
acres of forest land, of which about 65,000 acres 
are owned or leased by the Forestry Commission. 
The private woodlands are distributed on the 
higher ground of north Norfolk and Suffolk, while 
most of the state forests are in the Breckland area. 
Thetford Forest is unusual in Great Britain in being 
relatively isolated from other large forests, but its 
maturing has been phased to sustain a complex of 
local wood-using industries, including at present 
a chipboard factory and a number of sawmills. 
282. The current production is about 5,250,000 
cubic feet of wood per annum, and this volume 
will rise steadily. About 1,000 men are employed 
in the woods and rather less than this number in 
directly associated activities such as transport and 
sawmilling. 

283. Fishing. The fishing industry continues to 
make a useful contribution to the economy of 
East Anglia. Fish landed by British vessels in East 
Anglian ports in 1966 was valued at about £34 
million, of which £3 million was demersal (plaice, 
cod, haddock, etc.), £4 million pelagic (mainly 
herring) and £4 million shellfish. In 1966 there 
were about 1,300 full-time fishermen in the region, 
of whom about 1,000 were based at Lowestoft. 
There has been a steady increase in recent years 
of white fishing, off-setting the decline in East 
Anglian herring fishing. 

284. Lowestoft is an important source of good 
quality white fish at a time when quality is of 
increasing importance; nearly one-third of all 
plaice landed in England and Wales comes to the 
port, and there has been rapid development of the 
fish-freezing and processing industry nearby. The 
fleet is modern and efficient and plays an important 
part in the economy of the port, but a recurring 


*The Common Agricultural Policy of the EEC. Cmnd. 3274, HMSO 1967. 


TABLE 16 


Labour on agricultural holdings 


Whole-time 


Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely 7,685 
Huntingdonshire and 

Peterborough 3,207 
Norfolk | 17,489 
Suffolk 10,995 


Total: East Anglia 39,376 


Total: England and Wales 279,143 


Regular 


Part-time 


1,371 


474 


2,287 


| 1,664 


5,796 


47,524 


Workers as at June 1967 


Seasonal 
or 
casual 


3,532 


1,622 
5,180 
2,517 
12,851 
70,414 


Total 
all 
workers 


12,588 


5,303 
24,956 
15,176 
58,023 

397,081 


Reduction in regular whole-time workers 


1957-62 


No. of workers 


1957 


12,464 


4,227 
27,746 
18,220 
62,657 


448,009 


1962 


10,211 


3,594 
23,443 
14,553 
51,801 


367,628 


% drop in 
5 years 


18 


18 


1962-67 
No. of workers 
1962 1967 
10,211 7,685 

(see Note 
iii) | 
3,594 3,207 
23,443 17,489 
14,553 10,995 
51,801 39,376 
367,628 | 279,143 


% drop in 
5 years 


24:5 


24 


% drop in 
10 years 
1957-67 


38-5 


Notes: / There are some differences in the figuras provided by the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food and by the Department of Employment and Productivity. The former are based on the agricultural cansus and exc/ude the occupier, his wife and 
children still at school. The Jattar ara based on national insurance cards and exc/ude uninsured family workers, whilst some part-time workers may be recorded in another industry. 

#/ The 1967 agricultural census also gives for the first time an age breakdown for regular whole-time males shown in Appendix 2. Though no trends are yet apparent, the exprassion of the various age groups as a proportion of the total suggests 

that East Anglia has a smaller propartian of younger workers and a larger proportion of older workers than in England and Wales as a whole. 

Hi Thorney Rural District was transferred from Cambridgeshire and Isle of El 


whole-time workers in this district at 4th June 1965. 
Source: Agricultural Cansus Returns 1957, 1962 and 1967, 


ly to Huntingdon and Peterborough on 1st April 1965. This to some extent distorts the trends shown for those two administrative counties; there were 388 regular 
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problem is the shortage of skilled crews. There is a 
keen demand for the products of the shellfish 
industry, which provides a useful source of 
employment at some of the small inshore fishing 
harbours. 

285. Employment in agriculture, forestry and 
fishing. Employment statistics for the period 1957— 
67 in Table 16 show that the number of regular 
full-time employees in agriculture has declined by 
over one-third. This is a rate of decline of some 
3 per cent per annum over the period, but in 
recent years the figure has tended to be higher 
than this average. The decline is expected to 
continue for some time yet, although probably at 
something less than the very high rates of recent 
years. Changes for each year from 1950 to 1967 
are shown in Appendix 13 and an age breakdown 
of male workers for 1967 is given in Appendix 14. 
Seasonal and casual labour is a particular feature 
of the type of farming in areas like the Isle of Ely 
and parts of Norfolk. 

286. The estimates of the future employees in 
employment in agriculture, horticulture, forestry 
and fishing anticipate a further decrease in male 
employees of 4-2 to 4-8 per cent per annum, and 
for the few females a change within the range 
of between +0-2 per cent and —0-4 per cent per 
annum. 


Mining and Quarrying 

{SIC Order No. II) 

287. Mineral working is of lesser importance in 
East Anglia than in most other regions of the 
country. The major mineral assets are sand and 
gravel and brick-clay. 

288. Sand and gravel. Sand and gravel production 
in East Anglia amounted to 4-3 million cubic 
yards in 1966 (see Table 17), approximately 5-3 
per cent of the England and Wales total. The major 
sources are valley gravels, most widespread in the 
western part of the area but found along all the 
major river valleys, the Fen-edge gravels, parti- 
cularly important north-west of Peterborough, and 
the scattered glacial gravels of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Marine deposits are being dredged from banks off 
the coast of Suffolk and north Essex, but are 


TABLE 17 
Sand and gravel production 


mainly landed in the London area. This source is 
likely to have increasing importance in the future. 
289. The rising demand for sand and gravel has 
caused land-based supplies to become increas- 
ingly scarce in parts of the South East Economic 
Planning Region; the situation is likely to become 
more acute since it is estimated that the annual 
requirement of sand and gravel will double in the 
next decade. While East Anglia should be able to 
meet its own needs until 1981, including those for 
New and expanding towns, it is unlikely to be able 
to help meet the deficit in parts of the South East 
without encroaching on land of high agricultural 
or amenity value. 

290. The government-sponsored Economic 
Minerals Survey began in 1966 a study of the 
glacial gravel potential of East Anglia. In addition, 
exploratory work is being undertaken to find new 
marine deposits in deeper waters off Suffolk and 
in the Wash. If workable deposits are proved, 
coastal sites will be needed for the establishment 
of wharves, processing plants and gravel storage 
areas. Alternative materials such as lightweight 
aggregates will also have to be used more 
extensively than at present. 

291. Other minerals. Silica sands are worked in 
the King’s Lynn area and are used primarily for 
glass making, but also as moulding sands. Chalk 
underlies the whole of the region east of the Fens, 
but it is worked only in the western part and in 
certain river valleys, e.g. the Gipping and the Yare, 
as elsewhere it is concealed by newer sediments. 
The bulk of the output is from three pits—two in 
Cambridgeshire and one in East Suffolk—which 
supply chalk for cement making. Most of the 
smaller quarries produce material for agricultural 
use. Chalk reserves are believed to be adequate 
for future working. So, too, are those of the Lower 
Oxford Clay, which is of considerable importance 
in the western part of the region for the manu- 
facture of fletton bricks. 

292. Employment. Of some 2,000 employees 
engaged in mining and quarrying about 60 per 
cent are in chalk, clay, sand and gravel extraction, 
while a further 35 per cent are in various miscel- 
laneous extractive industries. Future building and 


1960 | 1961 | 
Cambridgeshire and | 
Huntingdonshire (excluding i 
Soke of Peterborough) | 804 960 
Norfolk | 1,204 | 1,475 
Suffolk 834 | 1,092 | 
| 2,842 | 3,527 | 


Thousand cubic yards 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966* 
. 
994 1,171 1,605 1,242 1,133 
1,393 1,478 1,876 2,011 1,949 
1,104 1,051 1,337 1,310 1,265 
3,491 3,700 4,818 4,563 4,347 


*Provisional figures. 
Source: Ministry of Public Building and Works. 


civil engineering operations in East Anglia will 
probably increase demand for sand and gravel, 
but the numbers employed are too small for 
calculation of employment growth rates. 


Food, Drink and Tobacco 

(SIC Order No. tll) 

293. This group accounts for 38,800 employees, 
or 20-7 per cent of the employees in manufactur- 
ing employment, and is the second largest manu- 
facturing category in the region. Most of the 
employees are engaged in fruit and vegetable 
processing; grain milling, brewing and malting 
are traditional to the region, and sugar beet 
processing is an important ancillary to agriculture. 
294. The geographical distribution of food- 
processing concerns is governed by two location 
factors. First, most of the produce is bulky and 
expensive to transport and, secondly, much of it 
must be processed whilst fresh. The industry is 
therefore particularly concentrated in the main 
supply areas. 

295. The traditional parts of the food-processing 
industry are finding their home markets well 
exploited and are unlikely to expand very fast. In 
recent years new methods of production have 
been introduced in order to maintain or improve 
the competitive position of many firms in the 
canning, milling and baking trades. Meanwhile, 
there are thriving new industries engaged in pro- 
cessing poultry and freezing and pre-packing fish, 
fruit and vegetables, and on balance the outlook 
is expansionary. The brewing and malting industry 
has tended in recent years to become concen- 
trated in highly automated units, and some small 
breweries and maltings have been closed. 

296. Employment. The food- processing industries 
in general are industries whose labour force is 
subject to seasonal fluctuations, the seasonal 
‘fringe’ being mainly female. Some of the larger 
employers are in or close to New and expanding 
towns. With the influx of new industries com- 
petition for labour will intensify, and it is thought 
that female labour will find these newer industries 
more attractive than the seasonally influenced 
food and drink industries. These industries may 
find themselves unable to increase their female 
labour force to keep pace with the demand for 
their products. 

297. Over the past few years the growth in this 
industrial sector has been at the rate of 2-7 per 
cent per annum for males and 2:4 per cent per 
annum for females. Growth is expected to be 
maintained, but at a slower rate. 


Chemicals and Allied Industries 

(SIC Order No. IV) 

298. The chemical industry employs a compara- 
tively small proportion of the manufacturing 
employees in East Anglia: 10,100 or 5-4 per cent. 
The major sectors in the region of this wide- 
ranging industrial group are fertiliser production 
(mainly compounds and superphosphates) and 
pest control chemicals, basic materials for plastic 


goods, paint manufacture and the beginnings of 
fine chemical production. 

299. On the basis of past trends a steady increase 
in home demand for fertilisers can be presumed. 
It is not expected that entry into the EEC would 
have any significant effect on fertiliser exports or 
imports. The rapid growth of plastics output is 
likely to continue, but it is doubtful whether in 
East Anglia there will be much increase in employ- 
ment, at any rate in the short term. 

300. Production of paint in the United Kingdom 
has been fairly static during the past few years and 
consumption is expected to show only a steady 
increase in the immediate future. This competitive 
industry is tending to become more efficient and 
centralised and East Anglia has benefited from 
this. Paint exports greatly exceed imports, and 
entry into the EEC would be unlikely to alter this 
to any extent. 

301. Employment. The employment growth rate 
between 1961 and 1966 was 2-6 per cent per 
annum; only a slow rate of employment expansion 
is forecast for the period 1966-71. 


Engineering and Electrical Goods 
(SIC Order No. VI) 

302. In the region this group covers a diverse 
range of products from heavy capital equipment 
to light consumer durables. It also includes highly 
specialised and sophisticated products connected 
with the scientific instrument and electronics 
industries. 

303. Employment in the group in 1966 was 
55,500, or 29-6 per cent of all manufacturing 
employment, an increase of 12,600 in the five- 
year period since 1961, of which 8,200, or 65 
per cent, was in male employment. A quarter of 
the 55,500 was employed in electronics, one-fifth 
in electrical engineering, about one-twentieth in 
scientific instrument manufacture and the remain- 
ing half in a variety of mechanical engineering 
trades. 

304. Mechanical and electrical engineering. Out- 
put of mechanical and electrical engineering has 
been increasing nationally at an average rate of 
5 per cent per annum since 1960. About 40 per 
cent of output has been going into private and 
public home investment, and imports during this 
period have been high. The immediate prospect 
in the region is of very slow growth over the next 
year or two, but there is no reason to think that 
output in the next five years will not follow past 
trends. Unless output per man-hour increases 
more rapidly than in recent years, an increased 
labour demand and some labour shortages can 
be expected in East Anglia. 

305. The agricultural machinery industry, which 
is of importance in the region, has a largely 
replacement home market, though this does not 
rule out some market expansion over the years, 
particularly as new and more sophisticated types 
of machinery emerge. Exports have increased and 
devaluation should help prospects further, but as 
developing countries industrialise they tend to 
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manufacture their own tillage implements rather 
than pay expensive transport costs for this heavy 
equipment. Nevertheless, other developing 
countries continue to open up fresh markets. 
Entry into the EEC might in the long run provide 
a useful fillip to exports, especially with the 
increase in prosperity of the EEC farmer. 
306. The radio and television industry, despite its 
splendid growth record, is subject to cyclical 
fluctuations in consumer demand and has been 
experiencing a recession. The demand for these 
products is exceptionally sensitive to broadcasting 
policy on the one hand and to measures to control 
the economy on the other. Generally, a recovery in 
demand for television sets is expected now, which 
may grow as colour television stimulates demand. 
In radio the growth of local broadcasting may not 
only revive demand but help manufacturers to 
recover a higher proportion of their home market. 
The rate of replacement of used sets is also im- 
portant. Trade in radio and television receivers 
between the United Kingdom and European 
countries is limited. The main foreign competition 
(chiefly in radios) comes from Hong Kong and 
Japan. It is expected that any rise in output over 
the next few years can be met by a more intensive 
use of existing plant, though colour television may 
require additional investment. 
307. Recent trends in demand for electronic capi- 
tal goods have been reasonably good, due mainly 
to the spread of electronics to new fields such as 
education, automation and the aircraft industry. 
Demand for these goods seems likely to increase, 
especially in the more developed countries. 
308. Exports of electronic capital equipment are 
moderately good and seem likely to continue, 
especially since devaluation. The EEC could 
provide an increased market; the British lead in 
electronic technology is sufficient to ensure that 
we would be in a good competitive position. But 
competition from America may be expected to 
intensify when the war in the Far East comes to 
an end; Japan also is coming more and more into 
the capital goods field. There may be scope for 
structural re-organisation in key areas of electronic 
capital goods, and international companies may 
concentrate manufacture of certain types of 
equipment in one country. Size, however, is not 
everything and in some areas of electronics small 
dynamic firms will continue to have an important 
part to play. 
309. On existing demand and performance a rise 
in output in the next five years is foreseen, but it 
would seem that in areas of labour shortage a more 
intensive use of labour will be required. 
310. Electronic components have been seriously 
affected by the fall in home production of television 
and radio receivers and the import of cheap radio 
receivers and components. The British components 
industry is likely to be squeezed from both ends by 
the technological lead in sophisticated products 
held by the USA, and by the manufacture of 
simpler components by the less developed 
countries using cheaper labour and thereby 


achieving lower prices. There would appear to be 
strong incentives for British manufacturers to 
press on with research and development of new 
components and new techniques to reduce the 
amount of production labour required. 

311. With regard to exports to Europe the same 
considerations apply as to electronic capital goods, 
except that the advantage of the British techno- 
logical lead is confined to certain sophisticated 
components. 

312. Output in the next five years could un- 
doubtedly increase by the fuller use of under- 
employed equipment, but further investment in 
plant and buildings will be required to keep 
abreast of new techniques (particularly in micro- 
circuitry) and to meet foreign competition. 

313. Employment in engineering and electrical 
goods. The manning of this group of industries is 
constantly affected by technological change. This 
is markedly so in the electronics industry, as 
stressed in the Department of Employment and 
Productivity Manpower Research Unit Study No. 
5*. This Study points out that in the electronics 
industry savings in manpower achieved by tech- 
nological means are expected to be largely offset, 
and often exceeded, by increased demand in the 
country as a whole for the industry’s products. 
Apart from the capital goods sector, a reduced 
demand in the industry is envisaged only for 
wiremen, sheet metal workers and labourers, but 
even this is likely to be so smal! that it will usually 
be met by normal wastage. The extent to which 
these nationa! trends will be applicable in East 
Anglia is not known, because the East Anglian 
electronics industry is concentrated in a small 
number of large firms with international connec- 
tions. The fortunes of particular establishments in 
East Anglia belonging to such groups could be 
affected by rationalisation or concentration 
schemes, such as have been experienced in other 
Parts of the country recently, and might not follow 
the United Kingdom pattern very closely. With 
this important reservation it is possible to forecast 
continued employment growth in the electronic 
capital goods sector of more than 6 per cent per 
annum; in other sectors of electronics, growth is 
expected to exceed 3 per cent per annum. With 
regard to employment in engineering, similar 
considerations are expected to apply in relation 

to technological change which, it is felt, will bring 

about a reduced demand for unskilled manpower 
and an increase in demand for trained operatives. 
314. In the engineering and electrical goods group 
as a whole, employment grew by 4-7 per cent per 
annum for males and 8:7 per cent per annum 

for females between 1961 and 1966. The forecast 
employment growth rates for the period 1966-71 

are about half these rates for males and females. 


Vehicles and Parts 
(SIC Order No. VIII) 
315. The industry employs 15,300 or 8:2 per 


*Electronics. HMSO 1967. 


cent of manufacturing employees. Motor cars are 
only marginally represented and the main emphasis 
is on diesel engines (for transport vehicles, tractors, 
boats and stationary engines), while there are 
substantial firms making specialised motor bodies, 
buses and large-size motor trailers and caravans. 
316. The overall demand for commercial vehicles 
is expected to grow at about the same rate as in 
the recent past, with much of the growth resulting 
from the increased size and power of vehicles 
rather than increased numbers. Increase in the 
demand for tractors seems likely to be slow. 

317. Employment. Employment in the industry in 
the region is unlikely to follow the trends of the 
national mass-production car industry. The em- 
ployment growth rate for males and females 
combined was 2-4 per cent per annum between 
1961 and 1966; we expect a rather slower 
increase in demand for labour, matching the needs 
of the diesel engine and caravan industries. 


Clothing and Footwear 

(SIC Order No. XIt) 

318. Footwear. The making of ladies’ fashion 
shoes and children’s shoes has for many years 
been the staple manufacturing industry of Norwich. 
In 1966, 7,000 persons were employed, 3-7 per 
cent of the region’s manufacturing employees. 
Employment in the footwear trade in Norwich has 
declined over the last five years, probably due to 
increased competition and increased productivity. 
319. The demand for home-produced footwear 
is likely to be affected by the general economic 
situation and by competition from imports. De- 
valuation should encourage exports and reduce 
the competitiveness of many imports. 

320. Clothing. Although the clothing industry is 
not one of the principal employers of labour in 
East Anglia, it has a long history of association 
with the region, and a considerable variety of 
garments are produced, including gloves, under- 
wear, ladies’ and men’s clothing, plastic rainwear 
and industrial clothing. In 1966, 5,880 people 
were employed. 

321. Against the national tendency, employment 
in the industry grew a little—by 3 per cent—in the 
five years 1961-66, mainly because of the intro- 
duction of three new firms, but at a slower rate 
than that experienced by manufacturing industry 
as a whole. The industry employs females to males 
in the ratio of four to one. 

322. Devaluation may improve the competitive 
position of the home industry in spite of the 
probable post-devaluation increases in the price 
of wool cloth and cotton cloth. 

323. Employment in the footwear and clothing 
industries. \n the footwear industry, rationalisation 
and new techniques will reduce the labour content 
of shoe-making and employment may well 
continue to decline. 

324. In the clothing industry higher output is 
expected to come primarily from better use of 
existing labour as the industry faces strong 
competition for skilled labour from other industries. 


325. For forecasting purposes the clothing and 
footwear industries are grouped with the textiles 
industry (SIC Order No. X) and with the leather, 
leather goods and fur industries (SIC Order No. 
XI). Taking the three Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation Orders together, there was a decline in 
employment of 3-8 per cent per annum for males 
and of 1:9 per cent per annum for females in the 
period between 1961 and 1966. Between 1966 
and 1971 this decline is expected to moderate. 


Timber and Furniture 

(SIC Order No. XIV) 

326. Nine thousand, four hundred persons were 
employed in the timber and furnishing trade— 
about half in each—in East Anglia in 1966, or 
5 per cent of all manufacturing employees. The 
import and processing of timber must depend 
principally on markets provided by the building 
and civil engineering industries. The extensive 
building programme required during the next 
twenty years seems bound to sustain the level of 
imports through East Anglia ports and to keep the 
sawmills busy for a long time ahead. Timber is 
subject to competition from newer materials, but 
new uses for timber are constantly being found 
and there is no reason to suppose that the industry 
will not show a modest growth in the region. 
327. There are about 40 domestic furniture 
companies in East Anglia, and the leading firms 
have expanded their sales more rapidly than the 
national average during the last few years. Apart 
from these and a number of other small, long 
established firms, the region is experiencing an 
inflow of furniture companies, principally from 
the inner London boroughs under the town expan- 
sion schemes, and this immigration is expected to 
continue in the future, particularly by the more 
dynamic firms; for this reason the furniture 
companies located in East Anglia should achieve 
better than average results. 

328. The prospects for the furniture industry as a 
whole depend first on the overall level of economic 
growth achieved by the country and the proportion 
of this growth that is channelled into private con- 
sumption and, secondly, on the industry’s success 
or failure in maintaining and improving the share 
of consumers’ expenditure allocated to its pro- 
ducts. The latter has been falling since 1959, but 
assuming a 3 per cent growth-rate for GDP (gross 
domestic product) and a reasonable level of public 
expenditure, something between a 6 per cent and 
12 per cent increase in expenditure on furniture 
can be expected in the next five years. Other 
factors affecting demand include marriage trends, 
the level of new house-building and inward 
migration to the region. Devaluation will probably 
raise furniture prices on average and will lead to a 
switch from the production of furniture with 
materials of very high import content to alternatives 
such as plastics. There will also be a tendency to 
move away from natural woods because of the 
scarcity of some veneers. The increase in use of 
plastics in the industry will probably tend to 
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reduce the demand for direct labour—and there 
will probably be a trend towards employing a 
higher proportion of unskilled labour. Foreign 
trade is not particularly important in the wood 
furniture industry; the trend of exports is en- 
couraging and should be aided by devaluation. 
Any rise in output which occurs in the next five 
years will be achieved by more intensive use of 
existing plant, by further investment in more 
specialised plant and in buildings, and by more 
intensive use of the labour force. 

329. Employment. For employment purposes the 
furniture industry is not normally regarded as a 
growth industry, being subject to fairly large 
cyclical variations in consumer demand and also 
because methods which economise in labour are 
constantly being introduced. The East Anglian 
furniture industry, however, has some progressive 
firms which may offer more employment prospects 
in the future. The furniture and joinery industries 
should expand in response to the needs of the 
construction industry. Between 1961 and 1966 
total employment grew by 2 -8 per cent perannum ; 
between 1966 and 1971 it is forecast to grow at 
a reduced rate. 


Paper, Printing and Publishing 

(SIC Order No. XV) 

330. The industry may be divided into the manu- 
facture of paper, which includes the making of 
cardboard boxes, containers and stationery; and 
the printing and publishing side. In employment 
terms this group ranks as the fourth largest manu- 
facturing industry in East Anglia, employing 15,700 
or 8-4 per cent of manufacturing employees in 
1966. The printing and publishing industries 
employed twice as many people as the paper 
industry, although the latter had shown a relatively 
greater increase over the last five years, reflecting 
the modern emphasis on packaging in the 
marketing of goods. 

331. The growth of the paper packaging industry 
depends on the buoyancy of the economy 
generally and on the growth in the user sectors, 
e.g. supermarkets, mail order distribution and con- 
sumer durables in general. Import pressure is 
unlikely to have any serious retarding effect; 
Nearness to customers, speed of delivery and 
machines to undertake special orders at short 
notice are more important than price. Increasing 
output will involve greater use of the existing 
plant and the extension and modernisation of 
plant and buildings by the larger manufacturers. 
In the next five years the labour-intensive 
packaging industry will probably employ more 
people, particularly part-time female workers. 
332. The newspaper section of the printing and 
publishing industry is virtually static. Both national 
and provincial newspapers have been affected by 
a decline in advertising revenue. Book publishing 
is doing a flourishing export business, with 
demand stimulated by increasing prosperity and 
rising educational standards. 

333. Printing is essentially a bespoke business, 


and although the industry has managed to hold 
its own in the domestic market it has not done so 
in the growing international market. It is thought 
that East Anglian firms fully appreciate the need 
for new methods and modernisation and a greater 
emphasis on marketing. Increased output seems 
assured, but with the gradual rationalisation of 
the industry it is unlikely that there will be sub- 
stantial increases in the labour force. 

334. Employment. Employment in the paper, 
printing and publishing industries grew between 
1961 and 1966 by 5-5 per cent per annum for 
males and by 4-6 per cent per annum for females. 
Between 1966 and 1971 a slow rate of employ- 
ment growth is forecast. 


Remaining Metal-using Manufactur- 
ing Industries 


Metal Manufacture (SIC Order No. V) 
Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 
(SIC Order No. VII) 
Metal Goods Not Elsewhere Specified 
(SIC Order No. 1X) 


335. Most of the 3,900 people employed in 1966 
in metal manufacture were in foundries producing 
castings for engineering products, primarily agri- 
cultural implements. Most of the foundries are 
located in or around Ipswich, and the future of the 
industry is closely tied to agricultural engineering. 
336. In the shipbuilding and marine engineering 
industry practically all the 3,500 people employed 
in 1966 were engaged in shipbuilding and repair- 
ing; about half were employed in the Lowestoft 
and Great Yarmouth area. As in past years, growth 
will be almost entirely due to an increasing demand 
for small boats. Larger craft are built in the 
Lowestoft area, where capacity has been modern- 
ised and the industry competes effectively in the 
export market. However, the Government's 
measures to stimulate employment in Development 
Areas, particularly the Regional Employment 
Premium, are resulting in increased competition 
from shipbuilding firms in those areas. 

337. Employment. The group as a whole has 
shown a steady growth over recent years, 
averaging 1-6 per cent per annum between 1961 

and 1966. We see no reason to doubt that a slow 
growth will be maintained by all three components. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 


(SIC Order No. XVI) 

338. A variety of manufactures is included in 
this Order. Those found in the region are rubber 
goods; brushes and brooms; toys and sports 
equipment; and plastics. 

339. The plastics industry employed 3,200 or 
1-7 per cent of the manufacturing employees in 
the region in 1966. This is a small proportion, but 
the industry seems to have considerable potential 
for East Anglia. A wide range of plastic products 


is already made, for instance, bottles and con- 
tainers, toys, bags, tanks and pipes and battery 
separators. Several firms have established them- 
selves in East Anglia in the ‘60s, some in con- 
junction with overspill schemes. The industry has 
also settled in rural areas. 

340. During the past decade the use of plastics 
has increased rapidly year by year. This trend is 
expected to continue and will be particularly 
noticeable in building, packaging, vehicle, agri- 
culture and domestic durable applications. It is 
estimated that the domestic market could be 
doubled over the next five years, and perhaps 
trebled over the next ten. 

341. The other industries have maintained a 
steady but slow growth, and this is expected to 
continue, particularly in the rubber goods sector 
which is centred around Huntingdon and is 
mainly concerned with the production of rubber 
accessories for the motor vehicle industry. 

342. Employment. The total of employees rose 
from 3,500 in 1961 to 6,800 in 1966, representing 
a growth rate of some 14 per cent per annum, 
most of which can be attributed to the expansion 
of the plastics industry. A growth rate of around 
5 per cent per annum is forecast. 


Construction 


(SIC Order No. XVI) 


343. The construction industry in East Anglia in 
1966 employed an estimated 52,500 persons, re- 
presenting 3-5 per cent of the total construction 
force of England and Wales. The estimate covers 
all employees of contractors, but only the 
operatives employed in the public sector. The 
self-employed bring the total to over 55,000. 
344. Output on construction in East Anglia 
during the first quarter of 1967 totalled about £26 
million. Table 18 shows how this output is related 
to the different types of work. This breakdown is 
broadly in accordance with the national pattern, 
but the proportion of industrial construction is 
below the national norm and new private housing 
is above it. 

345. Table 19 shows the value of orders for new 
construction obtained by contractors registered 
in East Anglia since 1964, the first year for which 
separate statistics are available. 

346. The productivity of the construction industry 
in Great Britain has risen, overall production in 
1967 being 44 per cent higher than in 1958, 
whereas the labour force employed by contractors 


TABLE 18 
Output on construction by type of work in 1st quarter 1967 
£ million 
| Repair and 
| New housing New non-housing maintenance All 

By contractors 8°15 10-15 | 4-83 | 23-13 

By local authorities 0-10 0-40 1:90 2-40 

By public utilities = | 9-22 0-16 | 0°38 

Total [ea )|)©)©”~C*«™Yté«iest—“‘(<‘séléOBO|0|0|©|©6O OO 


| 


Source: Ministry of Public Building and Works. 


£ million (not at constant prices) 


1965 | 1966 | 1967 

July— Jan— July— Jan— July— 

Dec. Total | June Dec. Total | June Dec. Total 

| 

9 17 7 8 15 | 41 6 17 
16 32 16 1 27 | 18 11 29 
25 49 | 23 «19 ~«=—«42 | 29 «17 ~=««46 
9 25 11 15 26 18 13 31 
9 618 9 6 15 11 11 22 
5 9 6 3 9 5 4 9 


me Ge | 26 «24 


TABLE 19 
Orders for new construction 1964-67 
1964 
Jan.— July— Jan— 
June Dec. Total | June 
Housing | 
Public 6 7 13 8 
Private 15 14 29 16 
Total housing 21 21 42 24 
Non-housing 
Public 14 13 27 16 
Private industrial 8 9 17 9 
Non-industrial 6 6 12 4 
-__ oO Tr OO OOOO] 
Total 28 28 56 29 
Grand total 


| +9 4998 | 53 


48 101 | 49 43 92 63 45 108 


Source: Ministry of Public Building and Works. 
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TABLE 20 


New dwellings built by industrialised methods (as percentage 
of total by local authorities and New Town Corporations) 


| 1964 


England and Wales | 


14-4 


East Anglia Not available 


| 
| 
| 


1965 | 1966 | 1967 (Jan.—June) 
19-2 | 26-3 | 29-7 

| 
10-8 | 12-0 11:5 


increased by only 4 per cent. Separate figures for 
East Anglia are not available, but it seems that the 
region has conformed to the national pattern and 
productivity in construction has increased signi- 
ficantly. 

347. Building by industrialised methods is, how- 
ever, developing more slowly in East Anglia than 
in the country as a whole. The figures for con- 
struction of new dwellings by local authorities and 
New Town Corporations in Table 20 illustrate this. 
348. Employment in construction. East Anglia has 
a more than proportionate share of the national 
building labour force. The industry has probably 
benefited in recent years by taking over unskilled 
labour displaced from agriculture; it has not had 
to meet stiff competition for labour from manu- 
facturing industry as occurs in the industrial parts 
of the country. 

349. The Ministry of Public Building and Works 
census in 1967 showed 2,610 firms registered in 
East Anglia, employing some 35,500 operatives, 
representing 3-2 per cent and 3-3 per cent 
respectively of the national totals. The distribution 
of firms by size conforms in general to the national 
pattern, as shown in Table 21. 


TABLE 21 
Distribution of 
building firms by size 


Size of firm by Percentage of total number 


no. of employees of firms 
Nil-1 20-5 
2-13 58-8 
14-59 ASAT. 
60-114 3:0 
Over 115 2:0 


350. Operatives employed by registered firms 
include some 25,500 skilled workers (including 
about 2,500 indentured apprentices), the remain- 
ing 10,000 being mainly unskilled labourers. !n 
recent years there has been a gradual reduction in 
the numbers of traditional building craftsmen. The 
increase in semi-skilled work is indicated by the 
rise in employment on such work as mechanical 
equipment handling and formwork erecting. 

351. The planned expansion in East Anglia will 


call for a substantial programme of house, indus- 
trial, school and hospital building, road construc- 
tion and other works. Not only will new houses 
have to be built, but many of the lower standard 
houses will need improvement and modernisation. 
East Anglian contractors will be fully employed, 
particularly on the smaller contracts and the 
follow-up and maintenance work, although a 
proportion of the larger projects will no doubt be 
carried out by ‘national contractors’, who may 
importsome men temporarily. Even with economies 
in the use of labour deriving from larger scale 
working and the use of industrialised techniques 
it is likely that more labour will be needed, but the 
industry has already shown that it can expand its 
employee total quickly when the demand exists. 


Bricks 

(SIC Order No. XII) 

352. On the western borders of the region, 
centred around Peterborough and extending into 
neighbouring counties, are the fields of the 
fletton brick industry where some 3,000 million 
bricks (about a third of those within the region) a 
year are produced, more than 45 per cent of the 
output of bricks of all types in England and Wales. 
Reserves of clay are thought to be adequate for 
many years ahead. In addition, there are five small 
brickworks of purely local significance in the 
region. 

353. Future trend in employment in construction 
and bricks. Growth of employment in the con- 
struction industry has been uneven in the past, 
rising fairly rapidly (more rapidly than the national 
total) from 1960 until 1964—65, but after this peak 
falling (again more sharply than the national total) 
to 52,500 in 1966. Between 1961 and 1966 the 
overall employment growth for construction and 
the brick industry taken together was 3-2 per 
cent per annum. A comparable growth rate is 
forecast for the period from 1966 to 1971. 


Transport and Communications 

(SIC Order No. XIX) 

354. In East Anglia 91 per cent of employment in 
this group is accounted for by the Post Office 
(30 per cent), the railways (29 per cent), road 
haulage (19 per cent) and road passenger trans- 
port (12 per cent) ; the remainder are in air, sea, 
port and inland water transport. 

355. Some railway services and lines have been 


closed, and even on the remaining lines the labour 
force has been reduced. Further economies in 
labour are likely, even if no more lines are closed. 
Road passenger transport has also suffered from 
declining revenues, and this trend, too, is expected 
to continue; it is therefore clear that neither the 
railways nor road passenger services are likely to 
provide growth in future employment. 

356. As modern handling techniques and other 
methods of increasing productivity are being 
introduced, the numbers employed by road haulage 
contractors are not expected to increase; but there 
may be off-setting increases in similar employment 
in other industry groups. 

357. The Post Office is a growth industry making 
great technological advances and expanding to 
meet population needs. Modern machinery for 
mail handling has been installed at Norwich and 
is shortly to be installed at Cambridge, Ipswich 
and Peterborough. The 300 telephone exchanges 
in the region are mostly automatic, and all will be 
by 1970. The number of telephones is expected 
to double within the next ten years or so, and an 
intensive development programme is in progress 
to meet this growth, including the recently opened 
zone centre at Cambridge to avoid London 
routings for trunk calls. About 52 per cent of 
subscribers in East Anglia have Subscriber Trunk 
Dialling, and almost all will have it by 1971. 
International subscriber dialling is available to six 
European countries and it is hoped to extend the 
facility to a further six countries during 1968. 
Future extension to East Anglia is planned. 

358. Employment. Between 1961 and 1966 
growth in the Post Office offset a decline in the 
level of employment in the transport industries of 
the group, resulting in an overall growth rate of 
0:7 per cent per annum for males employed, 
whilst for females a growth rate of 4:4 per cent 
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per annum produced about 1,200 extra jobs. It is 
thought that the gradual decline in male employ- 
ment in transport will continue, partly balanced by 
the anticipated increase in Post Office employ- 
ment. For females, some reduction of the unusually 
rapid past growth is expected; this takes account 
of reductions in demand following automation in 
the Post Office and increasing competition for 
female labour from other industries. 


Distributive Trades 

(SIC Order No. XX) 

359. When the Study was being prepared the 
most recent source of information covering the 
region as a whole was the 1961 census of 
distribution. Some local authorities have collected 
more recent loca! data, but unfortunately their 
information did not allow comparisons between 
centres. The census material leads to conclusions 
which still seem broadly true. 

360. The census covered retail distribution, and 
thus about three-quarters of all engaged in the 
distributive trades; 4-5 per cent of the total 
population were employed either full- or part-time 
in retail and service establishments. Employment 
in East Anglia was proportionately well! below the 
national average and below the more densely 
populated industrial areas. !t had one retail 
establishment to every 105 persons, compared 
with the national average of one establishment to 
every 89 persons, as shown in Table 22. 

361. Annual turnover in East Anglia was low at 
£153 per head of population. This was £21 below 
the Great Britain figure and about £10 below the 
industrial regions. The low turnover per head 
correlates with the low employment income. 

362. The turnover in the sub-divisions corres- 
ponded exactly to the distribution of population. 


Regional retail trade: employment, establishments and 
turnover in East Anglia compared with selected regions 1961 


Employed 
} in (3) as 
Region Popn. retailing % of 
“000 “000 (2) 

(1) (2) | (3) 

East Anglia 1,468 66 4-5 
East and West Ridings 4,168 204 4-9 
North Midlands 3,634 173 4:8 
South West 3,408 172 5-0 
Wales 2,641 417 4-4 
Great Britain 51,260 2,524 5-0 


Source: Census of Distribution 1961. 


Establishments’ annual turnover 


Amount of 
No. £°000 popn 
(4) | (6) (8) 
14,035 224,061 | 153 
52,035 683,861 | 164 
44,012 83 596,134 | 165 
38,117 | 108 571,376 | 168 
31,698 81 399,379 | 151 


577,307 89 | 8,918,860 


In view of the lower employee incomes in certain 
parts of the region, sub-divisional differences 
could have been expected. The importance of the 
four major centres in East Anglia has already been 
emphasised. Table 23 shows their large absolute 
share of the retail trade. Some centres appear to 
be more important in their sub-divisions than 
others. Cambridge, for example, had half the 
retail distribution workers in the South West and 
half the turnover. Ipswich showed a similar 
position. The North East sub-division is much 
larger than the others, and Norwich had only 38 
per cent of retail employment and 37 per cent of 
turnover. Peterborough in the North West had 
33 per cent of employment and 38 per cent of 
turnover. 

363. Table 24 illustrates significant differences 
between the four major centres in the distribution 
of shopping turnover among the various classes 
of consumer goods. Norwich and Cambridge 
appeared to provide a more sophisticated shopping 
trade in 1961. In Peterborough and Ipswich most 
of the money was spent on basic necessities and 
the proportions of expenditure on other goods 
were lower. There will be considerable scope for 
increase and diversification of retail outlets in 
Ipswich and Peterborough as a result of their 
major expansions. 

364. General trends. Although there is little infor- 
mation about trends in the region there is no 
reason to think that the development of retail 
trades would differ from other areas. The trend 
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towards labour-saving devices and more group 
buying by independent retailers will continue. 
Mail order may also increase. 

365. The selection of sites for wholesale distri- 
bution depots is influenced by a number of factors, 
including the location of supply factories, cus- 
tomers, population movement and trends, motor- 
way and _ freight-liner patterns, government 
investment incentives and labour availability. 
While East Anglia is a little off centre for nationwide 
distribution, it does offer advantages of nearness 
to the London and Midland markets, and its 
population and industry are increasing. Some 
demand for East Anglian locations can be ex- 
pected, at least in the western half. 

366. Employment. Of 73,000 employees in dis- 
tributive trades in 1966, 73 per cent were engaged 
in retail distribution and 15 per cent in wholesale 
distribution. Of the remainder, a larger proportion 
than the national average was employed by 
dealers in grain and agricultural supplies and 
fewer by dealers in industrial materials and 
machinery. 

367. Between 1961 and 1964 employment in 
distribution increased, but in 1965 and 1966 it fell 
back, with the result that over the period 1961-66 
there was no net gain at all in employees. A 
decline of 1-2 per cent per annum for males was 
offset by a similar overall gain for females. 
Possible reasons for these trends may be the 
relatively recent introduction of self-service shops, 
the tendency for larger units and the competitive 


Shares of major centres in total East Anglian and 


sub-divisional retail trade 


Employment 
full- and Establishments Turnover Population 
part-time 

% of % of % of 

East East East 
Place Anglia Value Anglia No. Anglia 

total £°000 total ‘000 popn. 
(1) East Anglia 244,061 100 1,467 100 
(2) 4 major centres 4,245 — 97,752 a= 394 _ 
(2) as % of (1) 41 - 30 _ 44 — 27 a 
Sub-divisions 
(a) North East 25:2 338 5,485 39 83,218 37 539 37 
(b) Norwich 9-0 _ 1,384 - 31,256 _ 120 _ 
(b) as % of (a) 37 _ 25 _— 38 = 22 ne 
(c) North West 12-4 19 2.797 20 41,223 19 283 19 
(d) Peterborough 4-2 = 777 — 14,964 _ 62 — 
(d) as % of (c) 33 _ 28 _ 36 — 22 _ 
(e) South East 15-3 23 3,067 22 52,377 23 343 23 
(f) Ipswich 7-1 — 117 _ 
(f) as % of (e) 47 — 34 — 
(g) South West 13-1 20 301 21 
(h) Cambridge 6-5 - 95 _ 


Source: Census of Distribution 1981. 
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Analysis of retail turnover of the four major centres in East Anglia 1961 


Total 


turnover 
Town £'000 


Norwich 31,257 
Peterborough 14,963 
Ipswich 26,006 
Cambridge 25,526 


97,752 


Source: Census of Distribution 1961, 


10,826 


Food and 
groceries 


£°000 


6,810 
11,157 
8,916 
37,709 


Confectionery 
and tobacco 


£°000 
1,824 
808 
1,554 
1,432 


5,618 


Clothing 
£°000 % 
6,528 21 
2,921 20 
4,528 17 
4,263 17 
oe Sale Bee BE Be | 
18,240 19 


Household 
goods 


£°000 
4,339 
1,818 
3,102 
3,502 


12,761 


Other 
non-food 


£000 | 
3,047 
1,206 
1,859 
3,310 


9,422 


10 


13 
10 


General 
stores 


£'000 


4,693 
1,400 
3,806 
4,103 
14,002 


16 
14 


—_ 


68 


demands for labour from other industries. 

368. In the future the distributive trades will have 
to expand their services to meet the needs of a 
rapidly increasing population, but without a pro 
rata increase of employees. There will probably be 
a slow decrease in male employment, but some 
increase in female labour seems inevitable. 


Insurance, Banking and Finance 

(SIC Order No. XXI) 

369. The needs of the region for insurance 
services will depend upon its population and 
economic growth as a whole. In general, it is 
probable that insurance companies will seek to 
expand their branches in the region to meet 
current population changes and the spread of 
new industries. There is likely to be an increasing 
demand for staff on the sales side, particularly 
males, but the introduction of mechanisation will 
diminish the need for male and female office staff 
at branches as administration is centralised at 
head offices. The increasing tendency to mergers 
between companies will produce staff economies, 
but these will no doubt be offset by increased 
business. 

370. This pattern may be distorted in and around 
Norwich by the presence of the headquarters of a 
large insurance group. The demand for clerical 
staff there, especially females, is likely to persist 
for some years, although increasing mechanisation 
may eventually reduce the demand. 

371. Banking is likely to follow the same pattern 
as insurance. The merging of clearing banks and 
more automatic data processing may reduce 
demands for staff in relation to volumes of 
business, but the overall increase in business is 
likely to maintain recruitment at its present level, 
with perhaps more emphasis on female staff. 
372. Employment. Between 1961 and 1966 
employment in banking, insurance and finance 
services in East Anglia showed a rise of 3:6 per 
cent per annum for males and 5-6 per cent per 
annum for females; a total of 12,600 people was 
employed in this group of services in 1966. For 
the period 1966-71 similar rates of employment 
growth are forecast. 


Professional and Scientific Services 
(SIC Order No. XXII) 

373. Of the 69,000 employees in this group in 
1966, 56 per cent worked in educational services, 
32 per cent in medica! and dental services and 
12 per cent in accountancy, law, architecture, 
surveying and the like. 

374. Clearly, the future development of educa- 
tional and health services will demand further 
increases in staff in the region. Education, for 
example, will have to be provided not only for 
more than 30,000 extra children in the age group 
5-15, but also for those who, in increasing 
numbers, are staying on at school beyond the age 
of 15. East Anglia must seek in future to make up 
some leeway, as the proportion of its children 
staying on is at present well below the national 


average. University education will undoubtedly 
expand, especially at Norwich. Technical and 
further education facilities, too, will assume 
increasing importance. We estimate that over 
4,000 extra staff will be needed for these purposes. 
Hospitals in East Anglia will also need expansion 
or replacement on a larger scale to meet the needs 
of an expanding population, even when some 
allowance is made for the rejuvenation of the 
population structure. At present, the numbers 
employed in the Health Service as a ratio of the 
population falls well below the national average, 
and we hope that this ratio will be appreciably 
increased in the future, even though the complete 
elimination of the gap is probably beyond the 
available manpower resources. On the other hand, 
replacement of old hospitals by modern buildings 
should lead to economies in maintenance and 
cleaning staff, and savings in time spent by 
professional staff. 

375. Employment. To cope with the population 
increase and to make some improvement in the 
health services, both inside and outside the 
hospitals, we estimate that nearly 5,500 extra 
staff will be needed. This increase, together with 
additional provision in education and the other 
professional services, can be expected to lead to 
a steady (but slower than in the past) rise in 
employment both for males and females. Between 
1961 and 1966 the growth rates were 5:2 per 
cent per annum for males and 3:5 per cent per 
annum for females. 


Gas, Electricity and Water, and 
Miscellaneous Services 

(SIC Order Nos. XVIII and XXIII) 

376. This group takes in many services and 
employed 73,500 people in 1966. Gas, electricity 
and water services employed a total of 12,000 
people, and they are bound to expand both in the 
numbers of people they serve and in the numbers 
they employ. There will also be an increase in the 
people served and the numbers employed by 
motor repairers, garages and filling stations, in 
which 15,200 people were engaged in 1966. The 
region’s substantial hotel and catering industry 
employed some 16,200 people, but does not have 
the same potential for employment growth, bearing 
in mind the possible effects of the Selective 
Employment Tax and the difficulties of obtaining 
seasonal labour. Private domestic service is also 
substantial in East Anglia. 

377. Employment. Between 1961 and 1966 there 
were growth rates for the two orders as a whole of 
3:2 per cent per annum for males and 1-6 per 
cent per annum for females. Between 1966 and 
1971 it is forecast that employment for males will 
rise very slowly, but that the increase in female 
employment will be sustained. 


National and Local Government 

(SIC Order No. XXIV) 

378. In 1966 there were 38,000 employees in 
this group in the region, of whom 28,000, or 


l= - . i oa 


do not readily lend themselves to automation, or 
labour-saving techniques, some increase in manual 
labour is probable. There is more scope for labour- 
saving through automation on the administrative 
side, though this may be offset by extension of the 
range of services provided. 

380. National government services in East Anglia 


75 per cent, were males. Growth in employment, 
however, was much more rapid on the female 
side, and this trend is likely to continue. 

379. Growth in local government, which already 
has 22,000 employees, is expected to continue, 
especially in the town development schemes. As 
many of the services provided by local authorities 
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Summary of male labour demand in East Anglia 1971 


(@) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
| 1971 Add new 
1966 forecast of industry for Total 
employment | labour Difference expanding demand 
Industry Group SIC Order estimate | demand 1966-71 towns* in 1971 
Agriculture, Forestry, I 50-0 39-1—40-3 | —10-9to - 39 -1—40-3 
Fishing j -9:7 
Mining, Quarrying ul 2-3 3-0—3-2 +0:7 to 3-0—3-2 
| +0-9 
‘ Se ee 
Food, Drink, Tobacco nt] 22-4 23 -5—24-2 | +1-1to 24-1—25-0 
+1°8 
Chemicals and Allied IV 7-6 7-:9-8:1 | +0-3to 8-7—9-0 
Trades +0-5 
{ | —— 
Metal Manufacture, Vv 8-7 8:9—9:1 +0:2 to 9:5—9-8 
Shipbuilding, vit +0°4 
Metal Goods IX 
Engineering, vi 40-0 44:4—45-6 | +4:4to 49 -2—51-7 
Electrical Goods +5°6 
Vehicles vill 13-7 | 44-4-14-8 | +0-7to 15-2—16-0 
+1:1 
Textiles, Leather, x 6-5 5-8-6:0 | —0-7to 5:9—6-1 
Clothing, Footwear Xl —-0°5 
XIt 
Timber, Furniture XIV 8-0 8:6—8:9 +0-6to | 9-7—10-3 
+0-9 | 
Paper, Printing, XV 14-5 | 16-5—17-0 | +2-0to | 18-2—19-0 
Misc. Manufacture | Xvi 42:5 | 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ! XIII 57°+1 66-0—67-7 | +8-9 to 66-0—67-7 
Cement Construction XVII +10°6 
Transport and | XIX 32:9 31-8-32-7 | —1-1to 31 -8—32-7 
Communications —0-2 
Distributive Trades XX 36-3 34-3—35-4 | —2-0to 34-3—35-4 
-0-9 
Insurance, Banking, xxl 6-7 7-9-8:1 | +1-2to 7-9-8-1 
Finance +1-4 
Professional Scientific XXII 25-0 28-6—29-4 | +3-6to 28-6—29:°4 
Services +4-4 
Other Services XVII 38-1 +1:6 to 39-:7—40:8 
XXIII +2-7 
National and Local XXIV 28-4 +1:-4to 29 -8—30-8 
Government +2°4 
Total 1-XXIV 398-2 412-2—420-1] +14-Oto 10-5—13-2 |422:7—433:3 
(adjustedt) | +21-9 


*Change in orders XVII to XXIV (Construction and Services) for expanded 


tin compiling the total 1971 demand forecast in this Table, 
tima, be either at the high or the low level quoted, and the! 


others. The unadjusted range for malas would have bean 410 -2—422:1. 


EA—F 


it has been assumed that not all the 
t to a certain limited extent high levels 


towns is already allowed for in the 1971 forecast, column (2). 
forecasts given as ranges would, at one and the same 
in some industries would be offset by low levels in 
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70 


have also tended to increase over recent years, 
but there have been reductions in civilian employ- 
ment in defence establishments. There have been 
one or two welcome developments in the 
decentralisation of government sane which will SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR 
provide future growth of employmentin the region. LABOUR to 1971 

Atthe same time, the scale of national government 381 
services for the local population is bound to 
increase as the population expands. Growth in 
male employment between 1961 and 1966 was 
2-9 per cent per annum, but is expected to be 
slower in the future. The very high past rate of 
employment growth for females, 7:2 per cent per 
annum between 1961 and 1966, will also slow 


down, but will still be higher than the rate for 
males. 


. In paragraphs 265-380 we have given 
qualitative assessments of the industries in the 
region. Forecasts of the probable employment for 
males in 1971 in each of 17 industry groups are 
given in Table 25, and for females in 12 groups 
in Table 26. Each forecast is based upon subjective 
estimates of the future growth rate of employment, 
bearing in mind the past employment growth rate 


TABLE 26 
Summary of female labour demand in East Anglia 1971 
“000 
| (1) (2) | (3) | (4) | (8) 
1971 | Add new | 
1966 forecast of industry for Total 
employment | labour Difference expanding | demand 
Industry Goup SIC Order estimate demand 1966-71 towns* in 1971 
Agriculture, Forestry, I 10-5 10-4—10°7 —0-1 to — | 10-4—-10-7 
Fishing, | +0:2 | 
Mining, Quarrying i | 
Food, Drink, Tobacco Hl | 16-4 17-0—17-5 | +0-6 to 0-6—0:-7 '17-6—18-2 
+1-1 | | 
Chemicals | IV 6-1 6-3—6-7 |+0-2I0 |0-7-0-8 | 7-0—7'5 
Metal Manufacture Vv +0-6 
Shipbuilding Vil \ 
Metal Goods 1X 
Vehicles Vill 
Engineering, Electrical Vi 15-5 18-7—19:2 | +3-21to 1-0—1°3 19-7—20-5 
Goods +3°7 ! 
Textiles, Leather, x 11-8 10-7—11-:0 | —1-1to 0-3 11-0—11-3 
Clothing, Footwear xl —0°8 
Xl 
ee I, 
Timber, Furniture, XIV 12-0 14-0—14-8 { +2-0to Q:-8—1:0 14:8—15°8 
Paper, Printing, XV ! +2:°-8 
Misc. Manufacture, XVI 
Bricks, etc., XIII 
Construction XVII 
a | 
Transport XIX 6-2 6-9-—7-1 +0-7 to = 6 -9—7-1 
Communications +0:9 
Distributive Trades XX 36:6 38:6—39:8 | +2:0to — 38 -6—39 -8 
+3-2 
Insurance, Banking, XXl 5-9 7:9—8-1 +2:-0 to _ 7:9—8:-1 
Finance +2:2 
Professional Scientific XXII 44-4 49-5—50:9 | +5:-1 to 49-5—50-9 
Services +6°5 
Other Services XVIII 35-4 38-3—39-5 | +2-9to _ 38-3—39:°5 
XXIII 8 
Nationa! and Local XXIV 9-6 41-7—12°1 11-7—12+1 
Government 
Total I-XXIV 210-4 231 -2—236 -2 234 -6—240-3 


{adjustedt) 


®Change In orders XIX to XXIV (Construction end Services) for expanded towns /s already allowed for in the 1971 forecast, column (2), 


¢in compiling the total 1974 demand forecast in this Table, it has been assumed that not all the forecasts given as ranges would, at one and the same 
be at 


time, be either cine. or the low level quoted, and that to a certain limited extent high levels in some industries would be offset by low levels 
In others. The unadju: tange for females would have been 230 :0—237 -4. 


and taking into account: 
a the future prospects of component industries 
in the group; 
4 possible future changes in the structure of 
the group; 
c effects of automation and_ productivity 
changes; 
d if appropriate, effects of competition from 
other industries for labour; 
e for service industries only, demands from an 
increased population. 
The forecasts have been given in each case as 
ranges of probability, because they are approximate 
and liable to error. They are of employees in 
employment, i.e. they exclude the unemployed. 
382. The totals (columns (1) and (2) ) show an 
increase of demand for males from 398,000 in 
1966 to 412,000—420,000 in 1971; for women 
an increase in demand from 210,000 to 231,000— 
236,000. These forecasts represent our assessment 
of the growth potential of East Anglian industry 
as at 1966; no account has been taken of the new 
manufacturing firms which have already entered 
the region since 1966 or other firms which will do 
so before 1971. 
383. In paragraphs 258-264 forecasts are made 
of future labour supply in the region. These indicate 
a probable increase in males available for employ- 
ment from 403,000 in 1966 to 410,000-419,000 
in 1971 ; the corresponding increase in the female 
labour forecast is from 211,000 in 1966 to 
218,000—226,000 in 1971. 
384. Given the possible margin of error in both 
sets of forecasts, it is not easy to draw any clear- 
cut conclusions. Nevertheless, the main points 
which emerge are: 
a The estimates suggest that, over the region as 
a whole, the expected increase in the numbers 
of men seeking employment will probably be 
roughly in line with the rate at which new job 
Opportunities are likely to be forthcoming. 
This would imply, for the region as a whole, 
no great change in the average pressure of 
demand for male labour. 


TABLE 27 


b For women, the employment prospects seem 
rather different. Our information suggests that 
the expansion in job opportunities for women 
may well be rather faster than the increase in 
the number of women seeking work. Given 
Our present assumptions about activity rates, 
this would mean some shortage of women 
workers. 


385. Within the general regional pattern there are 
likely to be marked divergencies in the pattern of 
supply or demand for labour in different parts of 
the region. It seems probable that the shortage of 
jobs in areas such as north Norfolk will continue, 
whilst in parts of the South West sub-division 
labour shortages may increase. At the same time, 
people looking for work may not have the skills 
required by employers looking for labour. Finally, 
there are the town expansion schemes, where the 
number of workpeople expected to move in is so 
large in comparison with existing local industry 
that the latter could not possibly meet the total 
job requirement. 


Labour Supply and Demand in Town 
Expansion Schemes up to 1971 

386. We have tried to estimate the number of 
male jobs which will be needed for the eight main 
town expansion schemes in the region which will 
be under way in the period to 1971 : King’s Lynn, 
Thetford, Huntingdon, Bury St. Edmunds, Milden- 
hall, Haverhill, Sudbury and St. Neots. Details of 
the calculations made for the eight towns 
concerned are given in Tables 27, 28 and 29. 
Although the region as a whole would have 
adequate labour demand to employ the migrants 
expected, these Tables show that there will not 
be sufficient indigenous demand in the present 
town expansion schemes. To enable them to meet 
their targets we have estimated that some 10,000— 
13,000 male jobs will have to be brought in. 

387. It remains to be considered whether these 
jobs can to some extent be moved from other parts 
of the region. This is a strategy point discussed in 


Estimation of male jobs required for expanded towns 1966-71 
Male population growth—15 years and over* 


Number of persons ‘000 


1971 1966-71 
Age static migration 
group 1966 projection | effect 
15-19 10:1 11-2 0-8 
20-44 46-0 46-6 7-5 
45-64 29-4 30-5 


1:8 
65+ 12:8 13-3 0-4 


*Figurea ara rounded and may not add to totals. 


12:0 10-3 11-0 
54-1 46-8 45-9 
32-3 29°39 30°0° 
13-7 13-0 a hiet 


Total 98-3 101-5 10:5 112-0 | 100-0 100-0 


| Percentage of persons 


1971 1971 1971 
projection | migration total 


1966 
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TABLE 28 
Male labour supply forecasts 


| Migration 
effect 
1966 | 1971 projection 1966-71 1971 total 
Population aged 15+ | 98-3. | 101-5 | 10-5 | 192-0 
Activity rate* 58-7 | 62-7 — 64:2 | 86-3 — 88-1 65-0 — 66:3 
Supply forecast (employees) 57-7 | 63-6 — 65-2 9-1— 9-2 | 72-8 —74-3t 


*These activity rates (see Glossary) are based on Department of Employment and Productivity (DEP) data. The forecast future rates are calculated 
by method 2 of the methods described in Appendix 12, having regard to the age structure shown in Table 27, Neither the forecast future rates nor 
the 1966 rates shown are strictly comparable with other published DEP activity rates. 


4Including the unemployed (estimated at 1,100), 


TABLE 29 
Male labour demand forecast of existing industry 
] 
| Absolute Average annual 
1966 | 1971 | increase | growth rate % 
a 6 
Extractive ee ao7 7-8— 80 | —1-7 to -1-9 | —3-8 to 4-2 
Manufacturing 49-2 20:7 — 21-1 t +1-5 to +1:9 +1:5 to +1-9 
Construction 8-8 11:0 —11:2 +2:2 to +2°-4 | 4+4°6 to 7-4-9 
Services 19-3 20-5 — 20:9 +1-:2 to +1-6 +1:2 to +-1°6 
57:0 60-°0—61-2. | +3-0to +4-2 +1:0 to +1-4 
1 


Part I, but the following facts are relevant: 

a much of the growth potential existing in 
Ipswich and Peterborough will be needed, in 
due course, for the New Town schemes; 

b much of the growth potential existing in the 
Cambridge area would produce female rather 
than male jobs. Also, many of the firms 
concerned would claim to have strong ties 
to the Cambridge area. 

388. Conclusions. We conclude that the region 
will need a modest injection of new manufacturing 
male-employing industry between 1966 and 1971 
to sustain the town expansion schemes. Some 


small additional employment will also be needed 
to solve unemployment problems in some rural 
areas of the region, and this may not all be found 
from within the region. 

389. It should also be remembered that experience 
gained so far in New Towns and expanding towns 
shows that it is not possible to obtain any quantity 
of industry which is purely male-employing; if 
the proportion of males is about three-quarters, 
this is the best that can be hoped for. Therefore, 
in creating 10,000-13,000 male jobs in the 
expanding towns it is inevitable that some 3,000-— 
4,000 female jobs will also accrue. 


4 Amenities for Leisure, 


Tourism and the 
Holiday Trade 


A BROAD REVIEW OF THE 
AMENITIES 


390. East Anglia has a distinctive combination of 
advantages for leisure and tourism: a dry and 
bracing climate, a long coastline with extensive 
beaches, many inland waterways, a quiet rural 
scene and a variety of historical and architectural 
treasures, 


The coast 

391. Much of the 150-mile long coastline is un- 
spoilt and there are many good beaches. Generally 
there is ready access, though in some areas, par- 
ticularly Norfolk, parts of the coastline are privately 
owned and the areas of salt marshes and small 
creeks also prectude normal seaside use. There are 
a number of attractive family resorts, but the con- 
siderable chalet and caravan developments present 
important planning problems for the local authori- 
ties. 


Inland water areas 

392. The 120-mile navigable waterways of the 
Broads are one of the most important holiday 
regions in Britain, offering facilities for all kinds of 
boating, angling and ornithology. The Broads 
holiday industry is a major contributor to the local 
economy. In 1966, following therecommendations 
of areport by the Nature Conservancy *, the Broads 
Consortium of Planning, River and Navigation 
Authorities was set up and is now undertaking a 
two-year study and plan. 

393. The region is well endowed with other rivers 
and estuaries, of which the most important is the 
200 miles of navigable water in the Great Ouse 
complex. It offers great scope for the provision of 
further leisure amenities, and the popularity of the 
1,500-acre Grafham Water Reservoir in the Did- 
dington Valley illustrates the demand for scenic 
and recreational facilities in this area. 


Countryside 
394. The region does not have any National Parks, 
but the Nature Conservancy has 23 established and 


*Report on Brosdiand. Tha Natura Canaervancy, 1965. 


proposed National Nature Reserves, and large 
tracts of the region have been proposed for desig- 
nation as Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty, 
or are corisidered by the local planning authorities 
to be of great landscape value. 


395. The 240 square miles of the Breckland are an 
extensive area of sandy heaths and _ forestry 
increasingly used for recreation. !n Thetford 
Chase, the Forestry Commission provides sign- 
posted walks, car parks, commercial camping and 
caravan sites, and other facilities, and these forests 
offer a good example of the way in which an 
amenity area can be developed for immediate 
enjoyment. 

396. Apart from the Breckland the amount of open 
land in the region to which the public have un- 
restricted access is severely limited because of the 
danger of damage to agriculture. The White Paper 
on leisuret drew attention to this conflict of 
interests, and we agree with its conclusion that 
the best approach is to increase the areas open to 
the public but to define their limits clearly. 


397. The Countryside Act offers the chance for a 
considerable change in the planning and financing 
of leisure facilities in the countryside, with the 
establishment of a Countryside Commission in 
place of the National Parks Commission and the 
prospect of 75 per cent grants towards the cost of 
provision or development of facilities such as new 
country parks, picnic areas, camping sites and 
wardening schemes. The Act also amends earlier 
legislation on footpaths and bridleways. It is 
clearly necessary to ensure that a reasonable 
system of paths is maintained throughout the 
region, although this may imply alterations to 
the existing pattern through the complex recon- 
ciliation of the interests of agriculture and the 
public. 


Towns and villages 

398. One of East Anglia’s greatest attractions is 
the outstanding architectural and historic quality 
of its towns and villages. The assets are too 
numerous to list here, but we must mention the 
cathedrals of Peterborough, Ely, Norwich and 


tleisure in the Countryside. Cmod. 2928, HMSO 1966. 
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Bury St. Edmunds, the great churches of Lavenham 
and Long Melford, the Shrine of Walsingham, the 
Castle of Norwich and the large country houses. 
Most important of all is the City of Cambridge. As 
well as individual buildings, the region has a 
heritage of picturesque villages and domestic 
street architecture such as that at King’s Lynn, and 
the Council naturally welcomes the new powers 
in the 1967 Civic Amenities Act for the preservation 
of areas of architectural or historic interest as 
distinct from individual buildings. 


THE HOLIDAY TRADE 


399. East Anglia can provide traditional seaside 
holidays ranging from the popular amusements of 
Great Yarmouth to the quiet charm of Southwold. 
Holiday requirements are changing, and the region 
is adapting to cater for those who prefer touring 
holidays, camps, chalets, caravans or water-borne 
holidays. The demand for holidays in East Anglia 
is widely spread, but comes mainly from London, 
the Midlands and Yorkshire. 


Holiday-makers and their 
expenditure 

400. The main source of information about the 
holiday trade in East Anglia is the British Travel 
Association (BTA) Annual Surveys which used to 
be based on the BTA East Region *, but which now 
also show the distribution of holidays by economic 
planning regions. 

401. The 1967 survey indicates that about 10 per 
cent of British holidayst are taken in the BTA 
East Region. This represents about three million 
holiday-makers in 1967, compared with around 
two million in 1951, and seven out of ten of these 
holidays were spent in East Anglia. Average 
expenditure per person on main holidays in the 
region is £17, compared with the national average 
of £19, but the average length of holiday is also 
slightly lower. 


The holiday areas 


402. There is considerable variety in the types of 
holiday accommodation and facilities offered on 
the coast. The major resort is Great Yarmouth, with 
its concentration of hotels, caravan and camping 
sites. Smaller resorts such as Hunstanton, Cromer, 
Lowestoft and Felixstowe also provide a wide 
range of accommodation, but do not have such 
extensive amusement facilities. The coastline 
between Cromer and Yarmouth has a number of 
small villages which are used for holiday purposes, 
e.g. Bacton, Hemsby and Caister. This stretch of 
coastline and that further south towards Lowestoft 
and beyond have provided sites for a number of 
holiday camps. Southwold and Aldeburgh on the 
Suffolk coast are resorts of a quieter type. The 


*|.2. East Anglia Economic Planning Region plus Hertfordshire, Bedford- 


shire and Essex, excluding Peterborough. 
+Poriods of four nights of more. 


major Broadland centres are congested and the 
annual number of holiday visitors to Broadland 
continues to increase and is now probably over a 
quarter-million extending over 24 weeks, with 
some holiday activities continuing throughout the 
year. In addition to the holiday element, there is 
the use of its recreational facilities by people 
living within easy reach. 


The supply of holiday accom- 
modation 

403. Approximately seven out of ten British 
holidays are still spent at the seaside, although the 
accommodation pattern is changing. In coastal 
areas of Norfolk, for example, caravans account for 
60 per cent of the holiday accommodation. This 
trend towards the more informal type of accom- 
modation is underlined by the British Travel 
Association's analysis of the demand for various 
types of accommodation in East Anglia. This indi- 
cates that in the country as a whole 38 per cent of 
its holiday-makers are accommodated in hotels, 
compared with 26 per cent in East Anglia. Twenty - 
six per cent of holidays in East Anglia are spent in 
caravans, compared with 15 per cent nationally. 
The Broads, together with the Fenland rivers, give 
this region the highest proportion (8 per cent) of 
holidays spent on boats. 


The holiday season 


404. One of the economic problems of the 
industry is to find ways of evening out the spread 
of holiday-makers to improve the utilisation of 
capacity. The Broads are used intensively, often for 
six months, but caravan sites are only fully used 
during school holidays, and camping sites for about 
five weeks at the peak of the season. Holiday 
camps usually stay open from early June to 
September. They are adapting to the developing 
practice of second holidays by extending their 
range of activities. 


The holiday industry labour force 
405. The distribution of the holiday industry with- 
in East Anglia weights its economic importance in 
certain localities, where it provides direct employ - 
ment for a substantial proportion of the population 
and markets for local agricultural produce. Because 
of the spending power of the visitors, local service 
industries are well developed to cope with summer 
demands. In Broadland, in particular, the economy 
of many of the small market towns is based largely 
on the holiday industry. 

406. The industry recruits seasonal labour from a 
number of sources both from within and from 
outside the region. The attractions of this lucrative 
temporary work sometimes cause shortages of 
labour in other local industries. 


Future trends 


407. The proportion of the adult population in 
Britain taking a holiday away from home stabilised 


at about 60 per cent during the 1960s and is un- 
likely to grow significantly in the next few years. 
Of these people, only one-seventh go abroad. In 
the longer term, population growth will naturally 
increase the size of the holiday market. 


408. The future of the domestic holiday trade will 
depend to a large extent on more second holidays, 
which in turn will depend on the level of economic 
Prosperity and scope for leisure. East Anglia is one 
of the most popular areas for weekend cottages, 
and this demand is raising property values. 


409. At present the number of overseas visitors 
staying in the region is small. However the volume 
nationally is growing every year, and will reach 
about six million in 1970. East Anglia should 
benefit from this. 


410. Within East Anglia, demand for boat accom- 
modation on the Broads and for caravan sites on 
the coast is likely to grow. In Broadland this raises 
considerable physical planning problems as to how 
demand can be satisfied without damaging the 
character of the area. A similar problem arises with 
Caravan sites: the Report on the Norfolk Holiday 
Industry* suggests that ‘if holiday-makers come 
to associate Norfolk principally with caravans, the 
County's holiday industry as a whole may suffer’. 


411. The future of the holiday industry in East 
Anglia cannot be considered apart from the more 
general field of leisure and recreation, where 
demand is likely to grow at a very fast rate, both 


*Norfalk County Cauncil, 1964. 


from inhabitants of the area and from residents of 
urban centres within reasonable travelling distance. 


SPORTS 

412. Regional sports councils have been formally 
established throughout the country, with responsi- 
bility for surveying existing facilities for sport and 
recreation, ascertaining the extent of their use, 
estimating deficiencies and preparing plans for 
present and future needs. In the Eastern Sports 
Council areaft, the technical panel, comprising 
mainly local authority planning officers, has com- 
pleted its initial appraisal of the quality and distrib- 
ution of main facilities which will provide a basis 
for further investigation and co-operative planning. 
We maintain liaison with the Eastern Sports 
Council and we assume that it will be consulting 
with the new Countryside Commission about 
complementary interests, such as recreation and 
sports provision on waterways and in new 
country parks. 


413. The present restrictions on public expendi- 
ture accentuate the need for gaining as much 
return as possible from costly sports facilities, such 
as swimming pools, running tracks, sports fields 
and gymnasia, and we are confident that the 
Sports Council and the associated authorities and 
organisations will continue to pay attention to the 
sharing of facilities. This issue is particularly 
important in many rural areas. 


tEast Anglia Economic Planning Region plus Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire 
and Essex. 


PART I! 


5 Incomes and Expenditure 


414. One of the basic aims of regional economic 
planning is to reduce the economic differentials 
that at present exist among regions in this country. 
Two available economic indicators of regional 
prosperity are personal incomes and household 
expenditure, and we have examined how the 
pattern of incomes and expenditure in East Anglia 
differs from that in the rest of the country. 
Information on incomes is also available on a 
county basis, which allows some intra-regional 
comparison. 


Regional incomes 

415. Table 30 shows regional differences in 
average tax case incomes for 1965—66 and indi- 
cates that East Anglian earned incomes fall some 
way below the United Kingdom average. East 
Anglia has the lowest average earned income from 
employment of all the English regions, lower than 
Wales, only slightly above that of Scotland but 
some way above that of Northern Ireland. Income 
from self-employment is also low. Investment 
income, on the other hand, is relatively high and 
this pushes up the average total net income for 
the region. 

416. For the majority of people the important 
component of personal income is earned income 
from employment. Table 31 compares the distri- 
bution of earned incomes from employment by 


region. This shows that there are important differ-. 


ences within the income range £600—£2,000. 
Below and above these levels East Anglia and 
Great Britain have a broadly similar proportion of 
incomes—23 per cent below £600 and 4—5 per 
cent above £2,000. But between £600 and £2,000, 
a substantially higher proportion of incomes in East 
Anglia lies in the lower part of the range than in 
Great Britain as a whole: in Great Britain 40 per 
cent are between £600 and £1,100 and 31 per 
cent between £1,100 and £2,000; in East Anglia 
the corresponding figures are 49 per cent and 
23 per cent. 

417. Additional information on earned income 
from employment (excluding self-employed) has 
become available from the graduated pension 
scheme of the Ministry of Social Security. Data are 
set out in Table 32, and they corroborate the find- 


ings made from the tnland Revenue data in 
Table 30. Male earnings in East Anglia were the 
lowest of all the English regions and Wales, but 
above Scotland. Female earnings in East Anglia 
were the lowest (equal with Northern Region) of 
all the English regions, Wales and Scotland. 


Incomes within East Anglia 

418. Table 33 illustrates the levels of incomes for 
the counties in the region. 

419. As far as total net income and earned income 
from employment and self-employment are con- 
cerned, the Norfolk average is significantly below 
that of the other counties. Only in Huntingdon and 
Peterborough is earned income from employment 
above the United Kingdom average. Table 34 
giving Ministry of Social Security data confirms 
that average earnings in Norfolk are well below 
those elsewhere in the region, with a much wider 
disparity for males than for females. 


Industrial earnings in East Anglia 
420. Statistics have recently become available 
giving, for the first time for East Anglia, details of 
male earnings in certain industries. For agricultural! 
earnings, the results of the annual Wages and 
Employment Enquiry have included, in 1966-67, 
estimates of earnings and hours for planning 
regions. Although the conclusions must be re- 
garded as provisional until results for subsequent 
years become available, the preliminary analysis in 
Table 35 suggests that earnings and hours worked 
in agriculture in East Anglia are below the England 
and Wales average, and are generally below other 
regions. The difference between earnings in East 
Anglian agriculture and the national average is of 
the order of 18s.—19s. per week: about three- 
fifths of this difference can be explained in terms 
of a shorter working week; the remaining 
two-fifths is due to other factors. 

421. The earnings figures in Table 35 take account 
of payments in kind, though no separate regional 
statistics are available. The national average 
weekly value of all payments in kind (both 
allowable items such as cottages, board and 
lodging, and milk, valued by the Agricultural Wages 
Board, together with non-allowable items such as 


| 
TABLE 30 | 
Types of personal income (before tax) 1965-66* | 


: 
| 
Earned income Earned income Net 
from self- from investment 
Total net employment employment income ' 
income (Schedule D) (Schedule E) 
= a V7"—_—__—— ———$——— ES | 
1965-66 | 1965-66 1965-66 1965-66 : 
New | average ; average average | average | | 
Standard income Rank-; income Rank-| income Rank-! income Rank- / 
Regions | per case ing per case ing per case ing | per case ing 
£ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom 1,070-8 -- 1,033-8 | — | 922-7 - 444-7 _ : 
Northern | 988-5 10 1,015 -6 6 868-6 7 300-7 11 
Yorkshire and Humberside | 1,013-2 7 1,042-5 4 860-7 8 326-9 8 
East Midlands VWOS258< (|) <3 1,039=7 5 898-7 3 352-6 7 
East Anglia 1,028 3 6 | 1,012°3 7 851-7 a) 424-0 4 
| 
fo ee | eee pots nn : 
South East 1,164:0 1 1436-9 1 997-5 1 ‘fh *S83-5 1 | 
South West | A,0383<5 4 946-5 | 9g 869-0 6 511-4 2 ' 
' / 
Wales 990°8 a 4 875-5 | 10 884-5 Soe sOlid 10 
West Midlands | 1,069°3 | 2 | 1,089:-1 2 955-1 ue 360-3 ss 
North West 1032-6 | 5 | 987-6 | 8 | 897-6 4 | 326-1 9 
Scotland } 1,000-0 | 8 | 1,072 -4 3 836-1 10 | 435-5 3 
| | 
Northern Ireland 880-2 a | 745-6 11. | 775-3 ; 11 358-0 | 6 
| | 


*These data were obtained from the Inland Revenue surveys. Regional income data have certain characteristics which should be noted: 

@ Income data are assessed by place of work. 

5 Figures cover persons with total income above tax exemption limit (£275 in 1965-66). 

c¢ Amarried couple is counted as one person or case. 

d Members of HM Forces and the Merchant Navy are omitted as these groups are assessed centrally for tax purposes. For the first time in 1965-66 
Inland Revenue allocated Public Departments (civilians) to their region of residence as far as was possible. 

@ Each person (i.e. tax case) appears once in each class in which he has income, and total number of cases exceeds total number of incomes 
because of persons counted in more than one class. 

/ The Schedule D, Schedule E and net investment income are the three main components of total net income. Other components are pensions 
and family allowances. 

g ‘n this and other Tables ‘average’ income is the arithmetic mean. 


Source: Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 110th Report, 1968. 


fuel, lighting and vegetables valued by agreement 422. Tables 36 and 37 confirm that incomes in 


between employer and worker) was in the year 
ended September 1966, 6s. 11d. for hired regular 
workers—2 -4 per cent of weekly earnings*. This 
is of course a nominal value and it is possible that 
the cash value exceeds this. The Prices and 
Incomes Board in its examination of the pay of 
agricultural workers recently looked at this point 
and concludedt, 
‘The evidence therefore suggests that some 
agricultural workers but not all, enjoy a non- 
monetary advantage over and above the average 
tigure of 6s. 11d. included in earnings figures as 
the value of payments in kind. We cannot put a 
precise figure upon this advantage but we con- 
clude that the average value is relatively small, 
certainly insufficient to require any serious modi- 
fication to the conclusion reached on the basis 
of figures of earnings’. 


*Wages and Employment Enquiry 1966. Ministry of Agriculture. 
tNetional Board for Prices and Incomes. Pay of Workers in Agriculture 
in England and Wales, Report No. 25. Cmnd. 3199. HMSO 1967. 


most industries are comparatively low in East 
Anglia and that, despite longer hours than else- 
where, male manufacturing earnings as a whole 


‘are lower than in all the regions except Northern 


Ireland. 


Reasons for low incomes in East 
Anglia 

423. Table 37 shows industries ranked in order of 
UK hourly earnings. This shows that there were 
important differences between East Anglia and 
the UK in terms of hourly earnings, hours worked 
and industrial structure. An analysis has been made 
which isolates the relative effect of these com- 
ponentsf. 

424. Average weekly earnings for men in East 
Anglia were some 9 per cent less than for the 


$This work was done for the Planning Council by the Department of 
Applied Economics, Cambridge, using Siegel's formula for the Decom- 
position of a Product inta Three or More Components. See The 
generalized ‘ideal’ index number formula, \rving Siegel, Journal of the 
American Statistical Association. Vol. 40, 1946. 


TABLE 31 
Frequency distribution of employment incomes 1965-66* 


Income range 


275 -— 299 
300 - 399 
400 - 499 
600 — 599 
600 — 699 
700 - 799 
800 — 899 
900 — 999 
1,000 — 1,099 
1,100 — 1,199 
1,200 — 1,299 
1,300 — 1,399 
1,400 — 1,499 
1,500 -— 1,749 
1,750 — 1,999 
2,000 — 2,499 
2,500 — 2,999 
3,000 and above 


——_—$—=——— 


Total number of cases 
Median case, £ 
Lower quartile, £ 
Upper quartile, £ 
Quartile deviation, £ 


Great Britain 


SONWAYHnTIIO MOOI IYO = 
CONNHDOO“DHH4=fhUHOS 


18,675,510 


93 


1 


621 
1,273 
326 
*Data relate to earned income from employment. {Schedule E wages and salaries aggregated.) 
Source: Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 110th Report, 1968. 


North 


AOANAINEAMADOOOVIMYS 
WYARONTOCAROMNOAUTAHDOUOG 


100 


988,980 
893 

597 
1,196 
300 


Yorkshire and | East 


Humberside 


HOfNGHOTK VIR OOYIOM = 
MOAT2=ADLO20NHOU8=HAIY 


100 


1,670,200 
896 

590 

1,205 
308 


Midlands 


AOS WOaNAVHRBOVO VIS 
AAANOHYA|“HOADADHAON 


100 


1,071,710 
949 

621 

1,320 
350 


East Anglia | South East 


°o 
a 


= 


FO PN SN SOS Ol0 Ol OMS 
ODYCANUNOO2O0N25UNM 


100 


468,400 
866 

620 
1,172 
276 


N-Wa Vee VO yyy ae 
VOI2>ROOHHOHOUHDH*0H05 


6,403,160 
984 

654 

1,352 
349 


% of cases 


West 
South West | Wales Midlands North West Scotland 
1-5 1-4 1°3 16 2-1 
7:5 | 8-3 6-8 7-0 8-2 
7:0 | 7:7 6:4 77 9-1 
79 | 6:6 7:4 7-2 8-9 
8-1 | 7:2 5-7 7:8 9-1 
10°5 | 8-3 71 7-7 9:0 
10-9 | 11-3 7:8 8:8 8:3 
8-8 8-9 9-2 8-4 7:2 
7:2 8-2 7:5 7-4 8:3 
7:2 8:0 7-2 71 6-2 
5-0 5-6 7-0 6-2 5-4 
5:3 3-9 6:0 54 4-6 
2:5 3-7 5-6 44 2:5 
4-4 5-1 71 6-4 4:7 
1-8 2-7 3-7 3-0 2:7 
1-9 1:4 1-7 1:9 1:5 
0-9 0-6 0-7 0-6 0:6 
16 1-1 1-7 1-6 1:2 
| 100 100 | 100 100 100 
a ES 
| 1,069,700 795,030 | 1,851,690 2,262,390 1,570,430 
| 869 894 980 | 925 842 
614 616 651 617 562 
1,178 | 1,190 1,324 | 1,267 1,175 
282 287 337 325 307 


TABLE 32 


Average gross earnings in civil employment* 


New Standard Regions 


Great Britain 

Northern 

Yorkshire and Humberside 
East Midlands 


East Anglia 


South East 
South West 
Wales 

West Midlands 


North West 


Scotland 


Average Earnings 1965-66 
| 


Males 18 — 64 Females 18 — 59 
1,065 546 
980 506 
1,005 511 
1,019 513 
976 506 
1,175 624 
986 520 
999 535 
1,096 513 
1,033 521 
964 524 


*1. Data relate to persons with at least one contribution actually paid and at least 48 contributions paid or credited: Class 1 (employed person) 
contributions in the national insurance contribution year commencing on the first Monday in March. 
2. The earnings data from Ministry af Social Security are of a different nature from those of {nland Revenue (Table 30) : 


8 Data relate to place of residence, not place of work. 
6 Data give information for individuals rather than tax units. 


c¢ Data are not restricted to an exemption limit. (Table 30, note 8.) 


Source: Ministry of Social Security. 


Levels of income in East Anglian counties 1964-65 


TABLE 33 
Total 
average 
net 
income 
| per 
Area case 
Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely 985 
Huntingdon and Peterborough 993 
Norfolk 913 
East and West Suffolk 956 
East Anglia 950 
United Kingdom 1,003 


£ 
Average 
earned Average 
income from earned Average 
self- income from {net 
employment employment investment 
(Schedule D) (Schedule E) income) 
per case per case per case 
_———e ee 
855 830 404 
860 883 272 
839 763 384 
951 794 460 
881 796 391 
972 868 393 


Source: Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 110th Report, 1968. (See Notes to Table 30.) 1965-66 data for counties are not yet available. 


country as a whole. If East Anglians had worked 
no longer than the national average number of 
hours this difference would have been 10 per cent. 
The analysis showed that the greater part of the 
difference could be accounted for by hourly wage 
tates which, in East Anglia, were on average about 
7 per cent below the national level. The industrial 
structure weighted in the direction of low earnings 
(in particular agriculture) accourts fcr the remain- 


ing 3 per cent. In other words the unfavourable 
industrial structure accounts for at most only one- 
third of the total difference. 

425. This analysis is not quite complete since it 
does not include workers in the distributive trades, 
insurance, banking and finance, and professional 
and scientific services ; nor does it include persons 
not classified by industry. As a result, the per- 
centages of male employees in employment are not 


TABLE 34 


Average gross earnings in civil employment in East Anglia’* 


Area | 


East Anglia 
Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely 

Huntingdon 

Soke of Peterborough 

Norfolk 


East and West Suffolk 


Lod 


Average Earnings 1965-66 


Males 18 — 69 Females 18 — 64 
Pa a ie Se es 
974 509 
969 513 
1,124 542 
1,236 544 
908 500 
970 502 


*Note the age groupings are 18-69 man and 18-64 women: the data did not allow county figures to ba calculated on the 18-64 and 18-59 basis used 


in Table 32; the differances resulting from this ara very small. 
Source: Ministry of Social Security—saa Notes to Table 32. 


TABLE 35 


Earnings and hours of whole-time male agricultural workers 


New | 
Standard 

Regions 

Northern 

Yorkshire and Humberside 
East Midlands 

East Anglia 

South East 

South West 

Wales 

West Midlands 

North West 


England and Wales 


For year ending 30th September 1967 


Average weekly 


earnings Average weekly 

shillings hours 

283-7 47-5 
298-5 | 49-7 
314-7 50-7 
280-5 47-8 
3052 49°3 
390-3 49-5 
287-1 49-1 
294-6 49:8 
317-3 51-8 
299-2 49-4 


Source: Ministry of Agriculture. Wages and Employment Enquiry 1966-67. 


quite the same in East Anglia and the country as a 
whole; they are 83-5 and 82-3 respectively, 
though this would not significantly affect the 
above conclusions. 


Recent changes in incomes 

426. Although the level of incomes in the region 
is low compared with the national average, this 
gap has been narrowing. The rate of increase in 
personal incomes between 1959-60 and 1964-65 
for all the East Anglian counties was greater than 
that for the country as a whole, as can be seen 
from Table 38. 


Expenditure 
427. East Anglians clearly receive significantly 


less money income than the UK average. This does 
not necessarily mean that they are worse off, as 
prices in East Anglia may be lower. Unfortunately 
there is as yet no regional price index. However, 
some information can be adduced from the Family 
Expenditure Survey, see Table 39. 

428. Table 39 indicates that East Anglians spend 
similar amounts on food, transport, clothing and 
miscellaneous goods, but spend less on housing, 
drink, tobacco, durable household goods and 
services. Of this latter group, apart from housing 
and some services, there are unlikely to be any 
significant regional differences in prices. It seems 
probable therefore that the difference in money 
incomes also reflects a lower level of real con- 
sumption in East Anglia. : 


TABLE 36 
Average weekly hours and earnings in manufacturing* 
and all industriest—males 21 and over (manual workers) 


Average weekly Average hourly 

earnings Average weekly earnings 

shillings and pence hours pence 
New ee 
Standard Manuf. All Manuf. Manuf. All 
Regions | inds. inds. inds. inds. inds. 

| 1 

United Kingdom 437-7 427°5 45-3 116°0 111-0 
Northern 426-3 413-1 44-9 113-9 108-4 
Yorkshire and Humberside 406-8 403-1 45-9 106-3 104-7 
East Midlands | 424-8 417-1 45-3 112°5 108-0 
East Anglia 399-7 393-8 46-0 104-3 101-1 
South East 459-3 444-3 45:8 120°3 114-4 
South West 422-0 397:°3 45-6 111-1 103 :°8 
Wales 445-8 422-8 44-1 121-3 112:2 
West Midlands 455-4 444-4 43-6 125-4 119-5 
North West 428-0 420°8 46-0 111°7 108-8 
Scotland 424-8 415-4 45-6 111-7 108-0 
Northern Ireland 383:3 367:°4 45-0 102:2 96-7 


*Manufacturing industries include industries listed at Table 37, with the exception of mining and quarrying, construction, gas, electricity and water, 
transport and communications, public administration, miscellaneous services and agriculture. 


t All industries’ include all industries listed at Table 37, with the exception of agriculture. 
Source: DEP October 1967 Survey of Hours and Earnings. 


TABLE 37 


Main industrial groups: earnings, hours worked, employment—males 21 and over (manual workers) 


Hours worked | Employment structure males 


Hourly earnings | Weekly earnings | 


East Anglia 


East Anglia East Anglia 
relative to East relative to . East relative to East 
Industrial group UK Anglia UK UK Anglia 
Shillings Shillings % | Hours 
1. Vehicles 488-4 408-2 84 43-4 5:0 3-5 
2. Paper, Printing, Publishing 495-2 449-5 91 45:'8 2:3 2:8 
3. Metal Manufacture 447-7 420-7 94 44-9 3:6 0:8 
4, Chemical and Allied 444-8 417-1 | 94 45-4 2:5 2-0 
5. Ship, Marine Engineering ‘7 437-7 380-5 87 45-4 1:4 0:8 
6. Other Manufacturing 2 437-0 383-9 88 45-9 1:4 1:0 
7. Engineering and Electrical 1 427-7 387-1 91 45-0 1:4 10:1 
8. Metal n.e.s. 4 421-4 403-8 96 45-1 2-4 0:5 
9. Bricks, Pottery, Glass ‘7 438-7 448-5 102 48-0 1:8 1‘8 
10, Gas, Water, Electricity 2 397-7 398-9 100 43-7 2°56 2:8 
11. Timber, Furniture 8 416-2 383-3 92 45-9 1:6 2-0 
12. Construction “7 433-0 383-7 | 89 48-3 0-9 12:8 
13. Clothing, Footwear ‘7 375+2 348-5 | 93 41:8 1:0 1:0 
14. Food, Drink, Tobacco 3 416-8 389-4 93 47-5 3:3 5:5 
15. Transport and 
Communications 0 433-2 445-3 103 50-0 9-2 8-3 
16. Textiles o¢3 391-2 379-4 97 | 45-5 2-6 0:5 
17. Leather “4 374-2 | 336-8 90 44-7 0-2 * 
418. Mining and Quarrying 2 425-1 { * * 50-9 3-7 0:5 
19. Miscellaneous Servicest 5 365-1 355-1 97 i 44-5 6:6 71 
20. Public Administration 1 335-2 | 310:7 93 43-7 5-7 7-4 
21. Agriculturet “4 291-0 } 280°5 96 48-9 2:7 12-6 


*The numbers returned were too small to provide a satisfactory basis for an average to be calculated. 
Laundries and dry cleaning, motor repairs and garages, and repair of boots and shoes. 
$There are no UK figures of hours and earnings for agriculture. A comparison has been ma 
ended March 1967. 

Source: DEP October 1967 Survey of Hours and Earnings, except for ag 


de, therefore, between East Anglia and Great Britain. The East Anglia figures relate to the year ended September 1967, and the Great Britain figures to the year 


riculture, where data are from Wages and Employment Enquiry 1966, Ministry of Agriculture, Fisherios and Food. 


TABLE 38 


Rate of growth of incomes* from employment 


1959-60 to 1964-65 


Area 


United Kingdom 
East Anglia 
Cambridgeshire 
Huntingdonshire + 
Norfolk 


Suffolk 


Tota! income 
per tax case 
(Schedule E) 
1959-60 


*Excludes persons with total net income of less than £275. 
+1959-60 excludos, but 1964-65 includes, Soke of Peterborough. 
Source; Commissioners of Inland Revenue (105th and 110th reports). 


TABLE 39 


| Total income 
per tax case 
(Schedule E) 
1964-65 


Increase 
1959-60 to 
1964-65 


Weekly household income and expenditure 1964-66 


| 


East Anglia | United Kingdom | 

s. d. s. d. | 
Housing 37° 6 48 0 
Fuel 25060 26 4 
Food TTS: 1 118 10 
Transport 52 4 ; 49 3 
Clothing 37° «0 39 4 
Total Expenditure 387 7 420 3 
Total income 468 6 503 5 
Expenditure as % 83 84 
Income 


East Anglia 

| ‘Ss. ele 
; Alcoholic drink 14 11 
Tobacco 19 1 
Durable 

household goods | 20 3 
Other goods 31° «1 
Services 33° «2 


| United Kingdom 


s. d. 
17 2 
23 9 
26 11 
29 6 
39 6 


SS 


Source: Family Expenditure Survey data for the years 1964-66 grouped. The sampling error in respect of the smaller regions (like East Anglia) is high. 
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PART 11 


6 Transport and 
Communications 


Roads 


429, Figure 17 shows the trunk road network and 
the system of inter-town principal roads in the 
region. 


430. The main pattern of trunk roads (i.e. those 
roads for which the Minister of Transport is the 
highway authority and which form the main 
national network of through routes) consists of 
four north-south routes to London and two east- 
west links with the Midlands and the North. Of the 
routes originating in London, A1 traverses the 
region on its western side, and A10, A11 and A12 
terminate within the region at King’s Lynn, 
Norwich and Great Yarmouth. The two east-west 
routes link Great Yarmouth, Norwich, King’s Lynn 
and Wisbech with the north Midlands (by A47 and 
A17) and Ipswich and Felixstowe with Cambridge 
and the south Midlands (A45). 


431. County councils and other local highway 
authorities are responsible for a secondary system 
of ‘principal roads’ forming a complementary net- 
work to the trunk road system, linking it with the 
other towns of the region. Principal roads attract 
specific grant from the Government for approved 
capital work, at the rate of 75 per cent. Local 
authorities are also responsible for principal and 
other non-trunk roads in the towns and for the 
minor roads which radiate from the smaller town- 
ships scattered throughout the region to the local 
countryside and small villages. 


432. In 1966, 53 per cent of all households in 
East Anglia had at least one car, whereas the pro- 
portion of car-owning households in England and 
Wales was 46 per cent. The population per car in 
East Anglia was 5-0 compared with 5-9 in 
England and Wales. If the number of cars in East 
Anglia increases at the national rate, the figure of 
317,580 shown in Table 40 can be expected to 
double by 1980 and may be considerably more 
than doubled with the expected rapid growth in 
the number of households in East Anglia, and 
possibly trebled by the turn of the century. 


433. The increasing demand for road transport 
emphasises the inadequacy of the road system for 
the traffic it has to carry now and for the sharp 


TABLE 40 
Car ownership in East Anglia 


No. 
Households 506,408 
Households with 1 car 227,220 
Households with 2 or 
more Cars 42,060 
Total cars owned 317,580 


Source: 10 per cent national census 1966 


increase which it will have to carry in the future. 
Notwithstanding the improvements which have 
already been made, the region's trunk roads are in 
places ill adapted and very badly aligned for the 
mixture of heavy goods, agricultural and passenger 
traffic using them. This criticism applies particu- 
larly to sections of the east-west routes across the 
region. Where they pass through the towns, 
through traffic becomes involved with general 
town traffic and delays are experienced, especially 
during morning and evening peak periods. 

434. Figure 18* shows the average daily traffic 
flows on the trunk road system in August 1965, 
and a traffic loading diagram for trunk and principal 
roads in August 1966 is given at Figure 19. With 
the exception of the dual carriageway lengths of 
road, traffic flows are already generally in excess 
of the carriageway design capacities, and due to 
long stretches of poor alignment the roads do not 
come up to the standards calculated to allow 
traffic to flow freely and give drivers reasonable 
opportunities to overtake slower vehicles and 
maintain the speeds at which they want to travel, 
thus creating long lines of slow moving traffic. As 
these flows are progressively exceeded the duration 
and frequency of the occasions when congestion 
occurs, and the degree of this congestion, will 
increase. The inter-urban principal roads are 
generally less heavily trafficked than the trunk 
roads. 


*PCU’s referred to in Figure 18 are Passenger Car Unite—tha basic unit 
used in capacity measurements for roads and junctions. 
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Fig.18 Traffic density, August 1966—trunk roads 


435. To eliminate this type of delay and congestion 
entirely, it would be necessary to provide additional 
road capacity which would be more than is needed 
throughout most of the year. The Ministry of 
Transport advises us that on many lengths of road 
the normal traffic density does not create con- 
ditions which would give them priority for the 
expenditure necessary to bring them up to a 
higher standard. 


436. Figure 20 shows in broad outline how the 
road system should improve in the years ahead 
with schemes so far announced bythe Government 
as programmed up to 1970 or in the preparation 
pool (Appendix 19) for construction in the early to 
mid-1970s. By about 1970 the A1 should have 
dual carriageways throughout the region; there 
should be some dual carriageway on A12 between 
Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft, on A12 south of 
Ipswich, and on various lengths of A45 and A11; 
and most of the remaining trunk roads would be 
single two-lane roads to a good standard of align- 
ment. The schemes intended to alleviate the worst 


traffic problems of the towns are listed in 
Appendix 20. 
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Railways 

437. Figure 17 shows the basic railway network 
which the Government and the British Railways 
Board have decided should be retained and devel- 
oped. The railways will provide fast trunk services 
from Liverpool Street through Ipswich, Stow- 
market and Diss to Norwich, with connections to 
Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft; from Liverpool 
Street to Cambridge, Ely and King’s Lynn; and 
from King’s Cross to Cambridge and to Peter- 
borough. From east to west in the region, the 
services will be from Norwich through Ely to 
Peterborough for the Midlands and the North, 
from Norwich to Cambridge, and from Ipswich to 
Cambridge with connections to Ely and Peter- 
borough. During the period to 1981, the existing 
electrified line from London to Colchester may be 
extended to Ipswich in view of the proposals for 
growth in the Ipswich area. 

438. The rapid growth of motor car ownership and 
the changing pattern of travelling habits have taken 
their toll of the economic viability of the railways in 
the region, as a result of which substantial losses 
have occurred on many local services. Some 


160 
400 : 
ee Loading factor = Traffic flow (AUG 1966) _ 


Carriageway design capacity 


NOTES:— 


1 The “PRIMARY ROUTES" include all trunk roads 
and the more important “PRINCIPAL ROADS” 


2 The loading factors are broadly based on inter— 
town conditions only. 


Fig. 19 Traffic loading, August 1966—primary routes 


services have been withdrawn. The economies on 
remaining local services resulting from simplified 
charges, rationalisation of services, introduction of 
un-staffed halts, and collection of fares on trains 
by guards have reduced losses by up to £500,000 
a year. Many services still run at a loss, however, 
despite substantial economies, and the dotted 
black lines on Figure 17 represent passenger routes 
which on the evidence available were not proposed 
for inclusion in the basic network. This does not 
mean that a decision has been taken to close them. 
Each of the passenger services using these routes 
will be reviewed by the Railways Board. 

439. As part of the Railways Board’s policy to 
reduce costs, it is reducing the number of tracks 
used on some routes ; but with modern techniques 
and improved signalling, singling the track does 
not lead to a reduction of the route capacity. When 
a service has been withdrawn but the railway 
formation remains, it would permit re-institution of 
the track so as to provide capacity if traffic require- 
ments should later justify the expenditure. 

440. it is clearly an economic use of national 
resources to encourage as much suitable freight 


LOMUNODS 


traffic on to the railways as possible, and the rail- 
ways of East Anglia are playing their part in this. 
On the other hand, road haulage is generally 
cheaper and provides a more convenient service 
for short haul traffic. Rail freight traffic should 
therefore concentrate on long haul between major 
centres, with the distribution of goods from the 
rail head by local road traffic. !f freightliner 
terminals were established at Peterborough, 
Norwich and Ipswich, they could result in a shift 
of goods traffic to the railways. The Railways 
Board has plans in hand for special freightliner 
services from Felixstowe Dock in addition to the 
Ipswich terminal, which will co-ordinate with 
traffic from Harwich to provide through liner train 
services to various parts of the country. 


Public passenger transport 

441. The growing use of private cars, the five-day 
week, and changed social habits, particularly the 
reduction in evening travel, have compelled a 
reduction in the frequency of public services and’ 
the discontinuance of lightly patronised services. 
Public transport services by road in East Anglia are 
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Fig. 20 Planned improvements to the trunk road system up to 1975 


provided mainly by the Eastern Counties Omnibus 
Company Limited (who operate about 60 per cent 
of the road passenger service vehicles), the muni- 
cipal undertakings of Ipswich, Great Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft (about 15 per cent) and independent 
bus operators (about 25 per cent). 

442. Satisfactory interconnection of services is 
important, and we have welcomed the continuing 
efforts of operators and the Regional Passenger 
Transport Co-ordinating Committee and its associ- 
ated area groups, in which local government repre- 
sentatives are taking part, to ensure effective bus/ 
bus and bus/rail co-ordination. 


Holiday transport 

443. East Anglia’s holiday transport requirements 
are expected to increase significantly over the next 
decade. The area draws most of its holiday-makers 
from the Midlands and South East, and improve- 
ments in road communications would probably 
lead to a considerable increase in holiday and 
leisure traffic. Holiday traffic has to use the over- 
loaded main trunk routes and causes severe 


congestion at certain times. !n addition, a number 
of routes, notably A149 in north Norfolk, are used 
by holiday-makers. 

444. Holiday travellers by rail use the principal 
trunk lines of the region, with connections to the 
larger resorts. Some of the branch lines to smaller 
resorts, which tended to be little used except by 
holiday traffic, have been closed. Others are under 
consideration for possible closure because they 
are unremunerative throughout the remainder of 
the year. 


Civil aviation 

445. There are five aerodromes in the region 
available for civil use, at Cambridge, Norwich, 
Ipswich, Newmarket and Great Yarmouth; two 
helicopter sites; and five military aerodromes, at 
West Raynham, Stradishall, Bassingbourne, 
Oakington and Wattisham, which permit civil 
flying. 

446. Cambridge airport is privately owned. It has 
a paved east-west runway of 6,390 feet, and two 
smaller grass strips. The main activity is in the 


overhaul and repair of civil and military aircraft, 
but adequate facilities are available for com- 
mercial civil transport operations. British Midland 
Airways operate scheduled services to the Channel 
Islands, and carried some 4,200 passengers in 
1966—an increase of 60 per cent over the previous 
year. The total number of passengers carried on all 
flights increased from 5,200 in 1965 to almost 
8,000 in 1966. Freight traffic also showed a 
marginal increase of some 10 per cent over the 
tonnage carried in 1965. There is also a civil 
flying school. 

447. The aerodrome at Norwich has two principal 
runways both 6,000 feet long, one asphalt and one 
concrete. The third runway, 3,600 feet long and 
concrete, could be brought into service. Initially a 
service for small aircraft is being provided, but it is 
planned to provide eventually for 40-60 seat air- 
craft. The aerodrome could be used for holiday 


passenger traffic going to the Norfolk coast and 
the Broads. 

448. The civil aerodrome at Nacton near Ipswich 
is owned by Ipswich Corporation, and is leased to 
Channel Airways Ltd. It is a grass airfield with a 
landing distance of 3,978 feet. This could be 
extended to 4,500 feet. Channel Airways operate 
Avro 748 aircraft from Ipswich to Paris and the 
Channel Islands. 

449. The small grass aerodrome at North Denes 
near Great Yarmouth is leased to Anglia Air Charter 
and is licensed for pleasure flying during the 
summer months only. British United Airways have 
a terminal on this aerodrome for their helicopter 
services to the North Sea oil rigs. 

450. British European Helicopters Ltd. operate a 
helicopter service to the North Sea oil rigs from an 
unlicensed aerodrome at Beccles and from a 
riverside site at Lowestoft. 
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7 Ports 


451. The region’s ports are playing an increasing 
role not only in the regional economy but also in 
that of the nation. They are Wisbech, King’s Lynn, 
Great Yarmouth, Norwich, Lowestoft, Felixstowe, 
Ipswich and Harwich. Harwich actually lies just 
outside the boundary of the region but is included 
in the data in this chapter. There are also 12 
Fishery Harbours designated under the 1951 Sea 
Fish Industry Act. Of these, Wells also has some 
commercial traffic. 


Organisation 

452. As elsewhere in Great Britain, there is no 
standard pattern for port organisation or for the 
provision of port services in the region. At the nine 
East Anglian ports there are 12 port authorities and 
a number of private wharves and quays. Of the 
former, two (Lowestoft and King’s Lynn Dock) are 
under the control of the British Transport Docks 
Board; six (Great Yarmouth, Norwich, Ipswich, 
King’s Lynn Harbour, Harwich Conservancy Board 
and Wells) are managed by various types of 
independent public trust; two are operated by 
private companies (Felixstowe and Harwich Navy- 
yard Wharf) ; one is operated by British Railways 
(Harwich Parkeston Quay and the Train Ferry 
Terminal) ; and one (Wisbech) is the concern of a 
local authority. 


Employment 

453. In 1966 the number of port workers in the 
region (including Harwich) was about 2,700 and 
as such accounted for about 9 per cent of those 
employed in transport and communications. In 
addition a considerable number of workers in other 
industries and services depends on port activity. 
454. In the employment exchange areas which 
contain the ports only 1 per cent of all workers are 
port workers, though this varies from area to area 
from a negligible proportion in Norwich, to 6-1 per 
cent in Felixstowe and 15:7 per cent in Harwich. 
455. Labour relations in the East Anglian ports are 
good, disputes usually being settled without stop- 
page of work. In 1967 the casual system of employ- 
ment for dock workers in all British ports covered 
by the Dock Labour Scheme came to an end. The 
ports in the region which come under the Scheme 
are King’s Lynn, Wisbech, Great Yarmouth, Lowe- 


stoft and Ipswich. At Norwich and Wells port 
labour is provided by the user. At Harwich 
(Parkeston Quay) the port employer is the British 
Railways Board. At the Navyyard Wharf at Harwich 
and at Felixstowe the employer is the private port 
authority, and no casual labour is employed. 
Relations under the previous National Dock 
Labour Scheme were good at the ports concerned, 


and this has permitted decasualisation to go ahead 
smoothly. 


Facilities 

456. The number of services performed and 
facilities provided by a port authority depend to 
a large extent on the statutory powers vested in the 
authority and the type of trade at the port. The 
trade itself is partly conditioned by the nature of 
the tides and the depth of water available, factors 
which vary considerably from port to port. At 
Wells, King’s Lynn and Wisbech the movement of 
vessels is dependent upon high tides. At Great 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft the tidal range allows a 
depth of between 14 and 20 feet of water, while 
Norwich, 27 miles inland up the River Yare, has 
only eight to ten feet. On the other hand the 
approach channel to the Haven Ports (Felixstowe, 
Ipswich and Harwich) has been increased to a 
minimum depth of 25 feet. 


Present scale of trade 

457. Table 41 shows the number of vessels 
handled at the East Anglian ports in 1966, 
together with the total net registered tonnage. 
458. In 1966 the East Anglian ports handled 6-1 
million tons of freight. The ranking of the ports in 
terms of the total volume of trade handled in 1966 
was Ipswich, Great Yarmouth, King’s Lynn, 
Harwich, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Wisbech 
and Wells. Table 42 shows the volume of trade 
handled in 1966 at each port. 

459. Appendix 21 shows the main commodities 
handled by the ports in the region in 1966, and 
illustrates the importance of petroleum to most of 
the East Anglian ports, particularly to Great 
Yarmouth and Ipswich. Coal is prominent in the 
trade of Ipswich and Norwich (the coal tonnage 
appearing in the Great Yarmouth traffic is almost 
wholly attributable to Norwich). Timber and grain 


TABLE 41 


Arrivals at East Anglian ports in 1966 


Net registered tonnage 


Port Number of vessels of vessels 
King’s Lynn | 1,270 463,000 
Wisbech 275 56,400 
Wells 29 9,230 
Norwich 382 76,000 
Great Yarmouth* 3,457 900,000 
Lowestoft 505 109,740 
Felixstowe 1,747 945,000 
Ipswich 2,656 982,000 
Harwicht 2,094 3,461,300 


(Parkeston Quay and Train Ferry Terminal, excluding | 


Navyyard Wharf) 


*Great Yarmouth figures include frequent trips mado by the North Sea oil/gas rig supply vessels. 
tHarwich figures include accommodation of passenger vessels. The tonnage figures for Harwich are particularly high, partly dua to the number of 
Passenger vessels whose tonnage par foot length is much higher than freight vessels, and partly due to the frequency of passenger vessel arrivals, 
The tonnage of freight vessels at, for example, Harwich and Felixstowe ara similar. 


Source: Compiled by Department of Economic Affairs from information supplied by port authorities. 


TABLE 42 


Trade handled at East Anglian ports in 1966 


Total tonnage (thousand gross tons) 
Foreign Coastwise 
; > 
Port Imports | Exports | Total | Inwards Outwards | Total Total trade 
King’s Lynn 271 194 | 465 337 91 429 894 
Wisbech 79 17 96 38 6 44 140 
Wells 9 7 16 _ 3 3 19 
Norwich (1966-67) 65 3 68 85 _ 85 153 
Great Yarmouth 
(including Norwich) 258 181 439 597 3 600 1,040 
Lowestoft 71 62 133 86 2 87 220 
Felixstowe 473 251 725 66 10 76 801 
Ipswich 410 116 §27 1,494 87 1,581 2,108 
Harwich 437 366 802 1 _ 1 803 
u 


Notes: a Figures exclude special traffic such as fish landings; also excluded is used packaging and unallocated freight, which is of some importance 


to a number of ports, as illustrated in Appendix 21. 
4 Norwich relates to financial year. 


Figures for Wells are approximate. Information on the volume of trade handled by the ports is obtainad from tho annual returns mada by the 
ports to the National Ports Council. No such return is made by Wells (being a fishery harbour), and data relating to this harbour have been 


supplied at special request by that port authority. 


d The data relating to Norwich are (for the purposes of Table 41 and throughout this chapter) also included with the return from Great Yarmouth, 
as all vessels to the port of Norwich have to pass through the port of Great Yarmouth, 


Source: National Ports Council, Digest of Port Statistics 1967. Department of Economic Affairs. 


are important commodities at King’s Lynn, 
Wisbech, Lowestoft, and Great Yarmouth. Trade 
at Wells is confined to grain and fertilisers. Great 
Yarmouth (and to a lesser extent Lowestoft) have 
benefited from accommodating the service stations 
and supply vessels which serve the North Sea oil 
and gas rigs. 

460. Table 43 shows the four main commodities 
handled by each port expressed as a cumulative 
percentage of the total trade of that port. The Table 
brings out that a large proportion of the trade of the 
ports is accounted for by only a few commodities. 
461. The division of trade between foreign and 
coastwise traffic is illustrated in Figure 21. Nearly 
all the coastwise traffic is petroleum and coal. 


Growth of trade: volume and value 
462. In recent years all the East Anglian ports 
except Norwich have experienced a rapid growth 
in the tonnage of goods handled. Table 44 shows 
tonnages handled at each port for the years 1960— 
66 inclusive. The 1966 total for all the ports in the 
region shows an increase of 56 per cent over 1960. 
The corresponding figure for Great Britain’s trade 
as a whole over this period is not available, but for 
the period 1961-65 the increase for Great Britain 
was 24 per cent, which compares with a 27 per 
cent increase for the East Anglian ports. The port of 
Felixstowe has experienced a particularly rapid 
rate of growth. Norwich is the only port to show a 
reduction in tonnage handled: during the last three 


(continued on p. 95) 
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TABLE 43 


Diversification of trade at East Anglian ports (an index of 


concentration) 

Percentage 

Index of concentration by number of commodities handled as 

Port percentage of total 1966 Total trade 
King’s Lynn 37-3 53-1 | 64-7 72:9 100 
Wisbech 26-9 50-7 73-8 83-9 100 
Wells 54-3 94-6 100-0 _ 100 
Great Yarmouth 45-6 54-5 61:0 67-2 100 
Norwich 52-6 80-5 87-3 91-6 100 
Lowestoft 21:6 36-4 59-0 68-7 100 
Felixstowe 26:5 33-1 39-7 45-1 100 
Ipswich 37-5 61:2 68-0 74-8 100 
Harwich 28-9 40-1 51-3 59-2 100 
NN) YS 


Source: National Ports Council, Digest of Port Statistics 1967, and Department of Economic Affairs. 
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TABLE 44 
East Anglia ports: estimated volume of trade* handled 1960-66 | 


Total tonnage (gross tons) 


| % change 
Port 1960 1961 } 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1960-66 
King’s Lynn 693,212 704,067 630,127 670,441 759,804 773,959 | 894,621 _ + 29-0 
Wisbech 97,426 115,335 | 103,605 79,814 101,612 102,482 139,888 _ + 43°6 
Wells 5,000 5,000 N/A N/A 8,600 8,500 18,600 —- N/A 
(assumed) (assumed) 
Great Yarmouth (including Norwich) 800,000 900,000 N/A 990,840 1,034,479 1,105,761 1,040,556 _ + 1:1T 
(assumed) (assumed) (1963-66) 
Norwich (year ending 31st March) 216,825 173,453 196,771 217,310 225,995 244,958 221,531 153,350 — 29-0 
(59-60) (60-61) (61-62) (62-63) (63-64) (64-65) (65-66) (66-67) (1959-60 
| 1966-67) 
Lowestoft 145,615 150,199 158,000 193,401 188,000 220,000 244,223 — + 67:7 
Felixstowe (year ending 31st March for 1961-64) 247,879 287,944 364,951 373,486 370,737 586,936 815,715 a +233-2 
Ipswich 1,439,243 1,519,480 1,650,145 1,890,278 1,739,711 1,870,894 2,113,076 _— + 46-8 
Harwich 451,446 464,826 512,098 562,742 595,313 575,895 804,623¢ — + 78:2¢ 
East Anglia 3,900,000 4,100,000 — — — 5,200,000 6,100,0004 _ + 56:4t 
+ 26-8 
(1961-65) 
Great Britain _ 241,300,000 — = — 298,800,000 _ — + 23-8 
(1961-65) 


*includes: @ Landings of fish at Lowestoft and Great Yarmouth, 
6 Tonnages of used packeging and unallocated freight which are of some significance at Felixstowe. 
The percentage change 1963-66 in the volume of trade handled in Graat Yarmouth, excluding Norwich, was approximately +17 per cent. 
$Harwich Navy Dock Yard Included for first time In statistica in 1966, although started operations in 1964. 
Source: National Ports Council, Annua/ Abstract of Statistics, and Department of Economic Affairs. 


TABLE 45 
East Anglia ports: value of foreign trade handled* 1961 and 1966 


Port 


King's Lynn (including Wells) 
Wisbech 

Great Yarmouth (including Norwich) 
Lowestoft 

ipswich 

Harwicht 

Felixstowe 

East Angliat 

United Kingdomt 


: 
j 


Total trade | 
15,096,000 
2,146,000 
9,224,000 
1,453,000 
23,014,000 


167,255,000 


218,188,000 


8,076,634,000 


1961 


Imports 
9,457,000 
1,863,000 
8,054,000 
1,360,000 

17,352,000 


95,681,000 


133,767,000 
4,395,138,000 


*Figures ara rounded ta nearest thousand and therefore parts may not sum to total. 
tHarwich Navy Dock Yard excluded from 1961 figures but included in thase for 1966. 
Source: Dock and Harbour Authorities Association (Customs and Excise data). 


1966 


1961-66 % change 


| Total trade Imports Exports Total trade | Imports Exports 


Exports 
5,639,000 30,285,000 18,687,000 11,599,000 100°6 97-6 105-7 
283,000 2,273,000 1,881,000 391,000 5-9 1-0 38-2 
1,170,000 26,317,000 20,524,000 5,792,000 185-3 154-8 395-0 
93,000 13,102,000 4,553,000 8,549,000 8017 234-8 9,092 5 
5,662,000 52,670,000 35,726,000 16,944,000 55-2 105-9 199-3 
286,944,000 144,968,000 141,976,000 ) 
71,574,000 147-4 |* 115-6 |- 189-9 
126,816,000 61,332,000 65,483,000 ) 
84,421,000 538,407,000 287,671,000 250,734,000 146-7 115-1 197-0 
9,831,259,000 5,367,171,000 4,464,088,000 21-7 22+1 21-3 


3,681,496,000 


years there has been a substantial drop in the 
number of trading vessels, and the discontinuance 
of coal-gas manufacturing at Norwich has meant a 
substantial reduction in coal cargoes. 

463. East Anglia handles approximately 2 per cent 
of Great Britain’s total trade, in terms of volume. In 
terms of value (foreign trade only—no customs 
data for coastwise trade), the East Anglian ports 
account for approximately 5 per cent of the foreign 
trade of Great Britain. Table 45 shows the value of 
goods handled (foreign trade only) for the region 
and the United Kingdom in 1961 and 1966. 
During this period the value of the United King- 
dom’s foreign trade increased by 21-7 per cent; 
the corresponding figure for the East Anglian ports 
was 146-7 per cent. Between 1961 and 1966 the 
value of the United Kingdom's foreign trade in- 
creased by approximately £1,750 million, and it is 
of great significance that of this increase 18 per 
cent was accounted for by the East Anglian ports. 
Table 46 ranks the East Anglian ports according to 
the value of goods handled compared with all the 
country’s ports which conduct foreign trade. 


TABLE 46 


Ranking of East Anglian ports in terms of 
value (foreign trade only) 

Out of total of 98 UK ports which conduct 
foreign trade 


Harwich 7 
Felixstowe 12 
Ipswich 22 
King’s Lynn (including Wells) 27 
Great Yarmouth (including Norwich) 30 
Lowestoft 37 
Wisbech 61 


Increasing services and future 
prospects 

464. Comparatively recently most of the ports in 
the region have commenced, or increased, regular 
general cargo services with the EFTA/EEC 
countries with goods of relatively high value. 
Table 45 reflects, for example, the growth in 
general cargo traffic, particularly on the export 
side, at Lowestoft; in 1961 this traffic was 


negligible, but with a new regular service to 
Rotterdam it had assumed some significance by 
1966. Harwich and Felixstowe handled over three- 
quarters of the value of all foreign trade passing 
through East Anglian ports in 1966. Harwich ac- 
counted for more than half the regional figure, and 
50 per cent of its foreign trade was in machinery 
and transport equipment. 

465. Professor K. Gwilliam, in a study of the 
Haven Ports*, forecast a very rapid increase in 
traffic through those ports, particularly in the next 
few years. This growth was seen to be predomi- 
nantly in the short sea trades with Western 
Europe and Scandinavia where frequent services 
in fairly small vessels with quick turnround are 
economic. 

466. It is essential that the good labour relations 
in the region’s ports continue, in order to secure 
the maximum possible return on the substantial 
sums recently invested in the expansion and 
modernisation of port facilities. At Harwich and 
Felixstowe there are container and roll on/roll off 
facilities on a considerable scale. There is a roll on/ 
roll off service operated at King’s Lynn to Hamburg. 
A roll on/roll off berth has been completed by the 
port authority at Great Yarmouth. Some use of unit 
loads is made at Ipswich, and the port has sought 
Ministry of Transport approval to extend its con- 
tainer and roll on/roll off facilities. 

467. The Channel Tunnel may divert a proportion 
of the general merchandise traffic from the ports on 
the Stour-Orwell estuary, although bulk traffic 
from these ports is unlikely to be affected. 

468. In July 1966 the Government declared its 
intention} of re-organising the ports on the basis 
of public ownership. In July 1967 the Government 
issued a ‘working document’ containing proposals 
to bring 72 ports under the control of a National 
Ports Authority and eightregional portauthoritiesf. 
The proposed re-organisation will affect all the 
region's ports except Norwich, Wells, Harwich 
(Parkeston Quay) and Harwich Navyyard Wharf. 


*A Pilot Study of the Haven Ports of Harwich, Felixstowe and Ipswich, 
prepared for the East Anglia Econamic Planning Council and completed 
at the and of 1966. 


+Transport Policy, Cmnd. 3057. HMSO 1966. 
$+Working document on ports control. Ministry of Transport, 1967. 


PART I! 


S Power Supplies 


469. East Anglia has a low energy demand—in 
fact the lowest of any region in the country—and 
per capita energy consumption in terms of coal 
equivalent is well below the national average. The 
supply and distribution of energy to widely dis- 
persed consumers has not presented any serious 
problem. The low demand is due partly to the small 
population and partly to the present character of 
the industrial structure which has been consider- 
ably influenced by remoteness from the principal 
sources of fuel and power exploited intensively in 
19th century industrial development. The only 
large fuel-intensive concerns are the fletton brick- 
works and the British Sugar Corporation beet- 
processing factories. Tables 47 and 48 show the 


pattern and size of consumption in the region in 
1967, and primary fuel usage for gas and electricity 
production. Figure 22 shows existing and proposed 
sources of power supplies. 

470. The significant points in the regional energy 
picture are the low and declining direct usage of 
solid fuels (31 per cent of the total final energy 
consumption on a thermal basis as compared with 
a naticnal average of 38 per cent in 1967) and the 
rapid growth of oil and secondary fuels usage, 
particularly gas in the domestic sector. Industry 
accounts for only 40-0 per cent of solid fuel con- 
sumption (46-8 per cent United Kingdom), 14:3 
per cent of gas consumption (23-0 per cent 
United Kingdom), 25:9 per cent of electricity 


Fuel and power consumption in East Anglia 1967 


TABLE 47 
| Domestic 
Solid fuels | 
(m. tons) 0:83 
Gas 
(m. therms) 42 
Electricity 
(m. kWh) 1,831 
Oil 
(m. tons) 0-12 


Industrial Other Total 
0-74 | 0-28 1-85* 
9 12 63 

1,023 1,095 3,949 
0-50 1-40t¢ 2°03 


*Excludes solid fuels used for making gas and electricity. 


4Includes transport fuels, but excludes fuels used for making gas and electricity. 


TABLE 48 


Coal and oil used for gas and electricity making 1967 


Gas 


Electricity 


Estimates 
Coal Oil 
m. tons m. tons 
0-25 0-09 


0-65 0:35 
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Fig.22 Power supply network 


consumption (37-5 per cent United Kingdom) and 
24-6 per cent of oil consumption (39-3 per cent 
United Kingdom). 

471. Gas is provided by the Eastern Gas Board, 
electricity is produced by the Central Electricity 
Generating Board (CEGB) power stations and dis- 
tributed by the Eastern Electricity Board, and coal 
is brought in by rail and road from the Midlandsand 
Yorkshire coalfields with some coastal traffic from 
the northern fields. Oil products are also conveyed 
from outside sources, principally the refineries in 
the south. 


Electricity supply 

472. Electricity in the region is transmitted over 
the CEGB grid system from its nuclear power 
station at Sizewell, its oil-fired station at Great 
Yarmouth, its coal-fired station at Ipswich and 
smaller stations in Norwich and Peterborough. 
Sizewell, a Magnox type station with an output of 
600 MW is by far the largest of these and began 
Operating in 1965. An application for statutory 
consent to build a second station on the site has 


GAS 
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Manufacturing Stations 
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Natural Gas Mains @ee cada 
Propane Gas Mains +++ 


been made. It is to be of advanced gas-cooled 
reactor design with a total output of about 
2,500 MW. The CEGB is interested in obtaining a 
War Department site at Denver (some ten miles 
south of King’s Lynn) for a future power station 
Stations on these sites would fully take account of 
the future needs of the region. The present conven- 
tional stations provide about three-quarters of the 
regional consumption, and the nuclear station 
accounts for the balance with a large ‘export’ out 
of the region. The Eastern Electricity Board’s pro- 
gramme of rural electrification has been completed. 


The gas industry 

473. This has been largely moving from coal to oil 
for gas making. The main production at present is 
from an oil reforming plant at Norwich, using pro- 
pane imported through Felixstowe and delivered 
by pipeline. Coal gas making, being much more 
expensive, is being phased out. 


North Sea gas 
474. By far the most significant development in 


the energy field has been the discovery of natural 
gas under the North Sea (see Figure 22). 

475. Following the first strike in 1965 in the West 
Sole Field, 45 miles east of the Humber, a bigger 
discovery was made in 1966, 30 miles north-east 
of Cromer, now known as the Leman Bank Field. 
Further discoveries were made off the East Anglian 
coast in 1966 at the Indefatigable Field, some 
55 miles offshore, and at the Hewett Field 15-20 
miles off the coast. Submarine pipelines have been 
laid from the Leman Bank Field to a landfall termi- 
nal at Bacton, and from West Sole Field to a 
terminal at Easington in Yorkshire. A second line 
to Bacton is to be laid for production contracted 
for by the Gas Council from the Hewett Field. Gas 
is already coming ashore through the pipeline from 
West Sole and is being fed into the national 
methane grid near Sheffield. Further supplies from 
the North Sea should be flowing through the 
treatment plant at Bacton and into the existing 
methane grid near Rugby before the end of 1968. 
Plans for the exploitation of the Indefatigable Field 
are being considered. Great Yarmouth is the supply 
and service port for drilling and pipeline operations 
in the three fields off the Norfolk coast. 

476. The 1967 White Paper on fuel policy* put 
the recoverable reserves of gas in the fields already 
determined in the North Sea as 25 x 10" cubic 
feet. This places the United Kingdom part of the 
North Sea Continental Shelf amongst the major 
gas bearing areas in the world, though the known 
resources in Holland, Algeria and North America 
are bigger. The reserves are stated to be enough to 
supply gas for at least fifteen years at a rate of 
11,000 million therms a year, about two and a half 
times the present national gas consumption of 
over 4,000 million therms a year ; there is a prospect 
that the supply could rise to over 14,000 million 
therms a year by 1975. 

477. It is estimated that by 1970 natural gas will 
meet over 5 per cent of the national energy 
demand of 310 million tons of coal equivalent, 
rising in the mid-'70s to about 15 per cent of the 
national demand of 350 million tons of coal 
equivalent. 


Utilisation and pricing of North Sea 
gas as a fuel 

478. Present policy is to maximise economic gain 
by phased conversion of the ‘premium’ industrial 
and domestic consumers from town gas to natural 
gas over a period of about ten years. The White 
Paper confirmed that the Gas Council will sell 
natural gas to all area boards on the basis of a 
uniform tariff, subject only to variations for load 
factor, because transmission costs within Britain 
are so low that differential tariffs for gas coming 
from different sources are not worthwhile. Prices 
to consumers will, however, continue to reflect 
differences in the area boards’ distribution and 
other costs. It is understood that all area boards are 


planning for rapid absorption of natural gas to 


*Fuel Policy. Cmnd. 3438. HMSO 1967. 


offset their capital costs of transmission and con- 
version: the Eastern Board's programme is to 
convert the whole region within a period of about 
seven years. During the early period, natural gas 
will be used as an enricher for ‘lean’ gas and as a 
feedstock for existing gas plants, and also for 
direct supply to new industrial consumers and new 
building districts. 

479. Therefore East Anglia will be able to obtain 
this primary fuel at a cost similar to other regions, 
whereas in the past the region has had to pay 
heavy extra costs for solid fuels and marginally 
higher costs for oil. But there is no sign that prox- 
imity to the gas fields will give East Anglia 
advantages over other regions in the price for gas, 
nor even that individual firms or towns will benefit 
by being close to the developing pipeline grid. 
480. In any event, fuel costs are not overriding 
location factors for most industries, which will 
continue to be more concerned with labour supply 
and communications with raw materials, supplies 
and markets. We conclude that East Anglia does 
not offer new fuel-cost advantages to fuel- 
intensive industries such as metal manufacture, 
chemicals, cement, and pottery and glass 


Future developments 


481. Forecasts of further development are ex- 
tremely difficult until the full extent of North Sea 
gas reserves are known and in the absence of a 
basic beach price. The White Paper suggested that 
in order to build up supplies quickly to the chosen 
depletion rate, some gas would have to go to the 
bulk industrial market where resource savings are 
likely to be lower than in the premium markets. The 
White Paper also drew the broad conclusion that 
something over twice the level of reserves so far 
discovered would need to be assured before, from 
the point of view of resource savings, it would be 
desirable to sell gas extensively to the bulk 
market. Meanwhile, under the 1964 Continental 
Shelf Act, the Minister of Power may only give his 
consent to the direct supply of gas for use as a fuel 
if he is satisfied that the gas was offered first to the 
gas industry at a reasonable price. Even then, sales 
are only permitted to industrial consumers. 

482. North Sea gas for non-fuel use may be 
supplied by the gas industry or, with the Minister's 
consent, direct supply may be provided by the 
producers. If its price and quality were satisfactory, 
natural gas could be used as a chemical feedstock 
for such basic chemicals as ammonia, acetylene 
and methanol. Ammonia, the basic chemical for 
production of fertilisers, is at present mainly 
obtained through the naphtha process. However, 
we feel that if natural gas is used in chemicals pro- 
duction it may be that the pattern of large and 
completely integrated complexes centred around 
major oil refineries would continue, because oil 
derivatives offer a far wider range of feedstocks 
than natural gas. Evenif natural gas were economic 
for some processes, the petrochemicals industry 
would be likely to remain centred around the 


present oil refinery sites with their deep-water 
access for large tankers. If direct pipelines were 
economic, the east coast sites at Teesside, 
Humberside and possibly Grangemouth would still 
be better favoured locations than any part of East 
Anglia, unless firms decided that production plants 
at Great Yarmouth or Lowestoft would be com- 
mercially viable. There are no sizeable chemical 


plants there at present. So far there have been no 
proposals of this sort from the chemicals industry. 


Conclusion 

483. Future supplies of all fuels and power are in 
the Council's view likely to be available to meet 
on time any foreseeable demands from develop- 
ments in the region. 


PART I! 


9 Water Supplies 


484. Until river authorities have completed the 
statutory surveys of their areas under the 1963 
Water Resources Act, the best estimates of the 
water needs and resources of East Anglia until the 
end of the century are those in the 1966 report of 
the Water Resources Board *. This report estimates 
demands for public water supply, taking into 
account foreseen population growth and migration 
including proposals for New and expanding towns, 
and demands for industrial and agricultural! pur- 
poses. The industrial and agricultural! demands are 
additional to the public supply of water and involve 
direct access to rivers or private ownership of 
boreholes. The Board also considered known and 
potential resources and made recommendations 
with a view to safeguarding water supplies during 
the next decade and investigating proposals for 
meeting demands to the turn of the century. The 
report indicates that although East Anglia is in the 
driest part of the country, it should have enough 
water to meet demands until the year 2001 with 
some to spare for the deficiency zone to the south 
and west. 

485. The region lies almost entirely within two 
river authority areas; it covers the East Suffolk and 
Norfolk River Authority area and part of the Great 
Ouse River Authority area. Peterborough is within 


*Water Supplies in South East England. AMSO 1966. 


TABLE 49 


Public water demand forecast 


the Welland and Nene River Authority area. The 
Great Ouse River Authority extends its boundaries 
well beyond the East Anglia Region into Bedford- 
shire and covers an area that will include the New 
town of Milton Keynes, and the Essex River 
Authority overlaps the regional boundary. River 
authority areas do not therefore synchronise with 
either regional boundaries or local authority admin- 
istrative areas; they are based on catchment areas. 
486. The Water Resources Board report works on 
the basis that by the year 2001 the estimated 
population in the authorities’ areas will be almost 
twice the 1964 population, while in the same 
period estimated water demands will more than 
treble. The public supply demand forecast, which 
takes into account increasing consumption per 
head of population based on previous growth 
trends and estimates of future population supplied 
by the Ministry of Housing and Local Government, 
is illustrated in Table 49, 

487. Industrial requirements were calculated by 
considering the direct demands of privately owned 
business not taking supplies from the public mains 
and those of the Central Electricity Generating 
Board. Forecasts for the future in relation to 
private industry were based generally on an 
assumed growth rate of 4 per cent per annum. 
Electricity demands are expected to increase vastly 


1964 1981 2001 
Average Average Average 
River daily daily daily 
authority Population demand Population demand Population demand 
area “000 mg “000 mg ‘000 mg 
Great Ouse 960 1,310 1,900 171 
East Suffolk and 
Norfoik 770 930 1,210 92 
2,240 163 3,110 263 


in the 1970s and 1980s and these must be met by 
building new power stations. Demands for water 
for cooling purposes will increase correspondingly. 
488. Agricultural demand falls into two general 
classes: for spray irrigation, and for general farm 
uses. It is not expected that there will be any sub- 
Stantial increase in the latter type of demand, and 
such increases as will occur will be covered by the 
general allowance for increased public water 
supplies. The Water Resources Board report con- 
centrates on the demand for spray irrigation. For 
unrestricted growth in the growing season the 
region has a rainfall deficiency varying between 
two and a half and five inches for different crops. 
This can represent an irrigation need of up to 
100,000 gallons per acre. Judged on the acreage 
that might benefit, the theoretical daily demand for 
water probably approaches the domestic water 
requirements at the peak of the growing season. 
The Board considered spray irrigation demand for 
‘low value’ and ‘high value’ crops separately. ‘Low 
value’ crops make an effective demand only when 
water is available for abstraction directly from 
inland waters during the irrigation season without 
conservation works, but ‘high value’ crops justify 
the provision of conservation works, groundwater 
abstraction and, where necessary, the transfer of 
water from other areas. Regard was also paid to 
methods of supply, which fall largely into the 
following three categories: 
@ direct abstraction from nearby inland waters 
depending upon dry weather river flows; 
6 abstraction from boreholes: 
¢ abstraction from inland waters (or boreholes) 
in winter for storage in reservoirs for summer 
use, or use might be made of groundwater 
storage by depleting the groundwater reserves 
and providing compensating boreholes to 
maintain stream flows in dry weather. 
Both the Great Ouse and East Suffolk and Norfolk 
River Authority areas, which are without dry 
weather flows available for abstraction from inland 
waters, will have deficiencies which must be met 
largely by local farm storage. The Great Ouse area 
deficiency must alternatively be set against the 
export possibilities of major surface or ground- 


TABLE 50 
Future water deficiencies 


water storage schemes in the area. In the East 
Suffolk and Norfolk area some additional direct 
groundwater abstraction will be possible, and river 
regulation by controlled groundwater use might 
support further abstraction, particularly in Norfolk. 
489. In order to plan future supplies the Board has 
calculated likely deficiencies by comparing esti- 
mated future demand with supplies from author- 
ised resources. The effective deficiencies of public 
water supplies are the differences between 
authorised resources and estimated demands after 
taking account of non-transferable surpluses and 
the additional resources arising from re-use of 
effluent. The deficiencies represent the further 
amounts of water which will have to be provided 
for public supply. For industry, deficiencies are net 
quantities after water returned to the rivers by 
industrial establishments has been taken into 
account. The combined future water deficiencies 
are summarised in Table 50. 

490. It is expected that the region will be able to 
meet these deficiencies as well as the irrigation 
needs by the exploitation of its own resources, and 
in fact make water available for export to adjoining 
areas of shortage. To meet immediate needs within 
the region there are a number of schemes for new 
boreholes and direct abstraction from rivers. To 
meet longer term requirements the development of 
groundwater storage and the provision of some 
new surface storage will be necessary. 

491. Two major schemes are contemplated that 
would export water from the area, both involving 
the development of the water resources of the 
Great Ouse Basin. The transfer of water to Essex by 
pumping it from the Ely-Ouse catchment into the 
headwaters of the Essex rivers from which it 
would be abstracted lower down and put into 
existing storage reservoirs for the public supply, 
has been provided for in a Bill now before Parlia- 
ment. The optimum development of groundwater 
storage is being investigated with a pilot scheme 
near Thetford. This is being carried out by the 
Great Ouse River Authority in conjunction with the 
Water Resources Board, and in its simplest form is 
concerned with the use of the Chalk aquifer as a 
natural underground reservoir. Water would be 


River 
authority 


area 1971 


125 
15 40 
Total 165 


Great Ouse 


East Suffolk and Norfolk 


EA—H 


Estimated future deficiencies 
(to nearest 5 mgd) 


1981 2001 


101 


i 
: 
i 


pumped from the aquifer to augment river flows, 
thereby making more water available for abstraction 
from the rivers. 

492. The Water Resources Board is now carrying 
out a desk study of the Wash Barrage project and 
the outcome of this and any future full-scale 
feasibility study would determine the pattern of 
development of the water resources of the area 
towards the end of the century. 

493. Although the region is self-sufficient as a 
whole, two expanding areas are likely to need 
water from outside before the end of the century. 
Peterborough will need more water from the 
Lincolnshire limestone and in the longer term 
might need to be supplied from a major source in 
Rutland if one should be developed there. Ipswich 
will need a major new source of supply by the 
1970s. According to a report by the water engineer 
of the Ipswich Corporation, the traditional source 
of supply (the groundwater of the Gipping and 
Deben catchments) is likely to be fully committed 
by 1971. The report suggested that the growth in 
demand between 1971 and 1981 could best be 


met by the development of a pump storage scheme 
deriving its supply from the River Gipping and 
involving the construction of a storage reservoir at 
Holbrook (in the Essex River Authority area), pro- 
vided the proposed reservoir site is satisfactory. 
Preliminary investigation has shown no insur- 
mountable difficulty but further detailed investig- 
ation of the site is now in progress with the full 
support of the river authorities concerned. After 
1981 it will be necessary to meet the increase in 
demands by transfer, perhaps from a second stage 
of the Ely-Ouse scheme. 

494. Investigation into desalination indicates 
that the cost of desalted water treated and 
delivered to a convenient distribution point will be 
about twice the cost of water from conven- 
tional sources, except possibly if used in conjunc- 
tion with existing storage. In view of this and of 
the present stage of technological development, 
desalination is unlikely to make a significant con- 
tribution to augmenting the water resources 


of the region for some considerable time 
to come. 


10 Housing 


The housing stock 

495. In 1967 there were just over one and a half 
million people fiving in the region, occupying 
rather more than half a million dwellings. There is 
relatively little sharing of dwellings by separate 
families or overcrowding. 

496. Table 51 shows the pattern of house tenure 
according to the 1966 census figures. This pattern 
differs from that in England and Wales in the high 
proportion in the ‘other tenures’ category, which is 
a reflection of the relatively large numbers of agri- 
cultural tied cottages, tenant farmers and service 
married quarters. There were proportionately more 
owner occupiers and fewer council tenants in East 
Suffolk and rather fewer owner occupiers and more 
‘other tenures’ in West Suffolk. 


Progress in housebuilding 

497. Dwellings built between 1945 and the end of 
1967 totalled 210,931, 105,770 for public bodies 
(mainly the local authorities) and 105,161 by 
private enterprise. From 1961 to 1967 the annual 
rate of completion of both council and privately 
owned dwellings nearly doubled. At the end of 
1967 about 37 per cent of the dwellings had been 
built since the second world war. 

498. Details of the numbers of dwellings started 
and completed between 1961 and 1967, expressed 
also as a percentage of the total for England and 


Wales, are given in Appendix 22. By 1967 about 
5 per cent of all houses and flats built in England 
and Wales were built in East Anglia. This is equiva- 
lent to a rate of just over 11 per thousand of the 
population in the region, compared to 7 per 
thousand for England and Wales. The higher rate 
of housebuilding in the last few years is in part due 
to the additional housebuilding taking place in the 
expanding towns to accommodate Londoners, but 
also to a significant increase in housebuilding for 
private ownership. 


CONDITION OF DWELLINGS 


499. Unfit dwellings. A house is statutorily unfit 
for habitation if it is so far defective in respect of 
repair, stability, freedom from damp, natural light- 
ing, ventilation, water supply, drainage and sani- 
tary facilities and arrangements for cooking, 
preparing and storing food or for the disposal of 
waste water, that it is not reasonably suitable for 
occupation. Some 19,000 of the 770,000 houses 
estimated in 1965 by local authorities in England 
and Wales to be unfit were situated in East Anglia. 
This figure represents about 2-5 per cent of the 
national estimate, whereas East Anglia‘s population 
comprises 3-2 per cent of the population of 
England and Wales. Looked at in another way, the 
number of unfit houses was about 3-5 per cent of 


Percentage distribution of tenure by households 1966 


TABLE 51 
Owner 

Area occupied 
England and Wales 48 
East Anglia 47 
Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely 46 
Huntingdonshire and Peterborough 48 
Norfolk 45 
East Suffolk 53 


West Suffolk 41 


Tenure 


Rented 


Council Private 
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the region’s housing stock. On the basis of the 
1965 returns, three towns in the region had more 
than 1,500 unfit houses ; Norwich, Cambridge and 
King’s Lynn. Norwich assessed 6 - 25 per cent of its 
housing stock as unfit, Cambridge 5-34 per cent 
and King’s Lynn 12:8 per cent. The results of the 
National House Condition Survey carried out early 
in 1967 indicate that there are in fact about 1-8 
million unfit dwellings in the country. It has not 
been possible to break down the Survey figures 
into regions, although it seems clear that unfit 
dwellings are more prevalent both in urban and in 
rural districts than previously thought. 
500. Between 1961 and 1965 some authorities 
cleared 50 per cent or more of the dwellings then 
estimated to be unfit. On the other hand a number 
of authorities have undertaken little clearance 
work. Jn some districts the number of unfit houses 
may be quite small, but many authorities, particu- 
larly those which estimated more than 500 unfit 
dwellings in 1965, have a sizeable problem and 
generally need to increase their annual rate of 
clearance, substantially in some cases. The 1967 
Housing Act now provides rates of Exchequer 
subsidy which are intended to encourage the 
process. The number of unfit houses demolished 
or closed from 1955 to 1967 in the region as the 
contribution to the national slum clearance 
programme is given in Appendix 23. 
501. Lack of basic amenities. One indicator of the 
quality of the housing stock is the extent to which 
households have exclusive use of the three basic 
amenities of hot water tap, fixed bath and inside 
water closet. At the 1966 census 354,000 (70 per 
cent) of East Anglian households were in this 
position. The rate was slightly below the average 
for England and Wales. Further analysis (see 
Appendix 24) shows that, whilst East Anglia’s 
urban areas were only slightly below the national 
average for urban areas, the region’s rural areas 
compared very unfavourably. Two noticeably ill- 
provided areas were first a compact Fenland area 
centred approximately on Wisbech, and secondly 
an extensive belt of rural districts reaching from 
north Norfolk into East Suffolk. Jn these areas only 
63 per cent and 59 per cent respectively of all 
households had exclusive use of the three basic 
amenities. 
502. The proportion of households with exclusive 
use of the basic amenities is influenced by the 
extent to which dwellings are shared, although 
this is not an important factor in East Anglia. 
However an alternative criterion is the extent to 
which basic amenities are absolutely lacking. By 
this standard East Anglia as a whole compares even 
less favourably with England and Wales. Some 
100,000 households (20 per cent) lack hot water 
tap or fixed bath, and 40,000 (8 per cent) have no 
water closet. The difference is especially marked in 
the rural areas where the proportions of households 
without hot water, fixed bath or any sort of water 
closet are roughly double the national averages for 
rural areas. The Fenland area shows up badly on 
this score, but worst of all is the belt of rural 


districts from north Norfolk to East Suffolk where 
one-third of all households lack a hot water tap or 
fixed bath, and one-quarter have no water closet. 
In the latter part of the region the problem is con- 
fined to the rural districts ; by contrast many of the 
towns enjoy a high standard of provision. 

503. The average domestic rateable value in the 
region is £55: there are 117,000 houses (nearly a 
quarter of the stock) with a rateable value of less 
than £30. Many of these are older houses, though 
comprehensive information about the age of 
dwellings is lacking. Not all are sub-standard by 
any means, but in broad terms this group of houses 
presents a housing problem, potential or actual, 
which will need to be dealt with in the years ahead 
by repair, improvement and replacement. 


Improvement of dwellings 

504. Improvement grants to meet half the cost of 
improvements up to certain maxima are paid by 
local authorities to owners of houses with a life of 
at least fifteen years. Owners have a right to grants 
to provide the basic amenities of bath, wash-hand 
basin, hot and cold water supply, inside water 
closet and food store. Grants for conversions and 
for improvements to a higher standard specified by 
the Ministry are made at the local authority's dis- 
cretion. The Exchequer contributes three-quarters 
of the amount of the grants paid to private owners. 
Local authorities receive Exchequer contributions 
on a similar basis for improvements to their own 
houses. Details of the number of dwellings 
improved with the aid of grants are given in 
Appendix 25. In April 1968 a White Paper* was 
published setting out the Government's proposals 
for legislation intended to encourage a greatly in- 
creased drive on the improvement of existing sub- 
standard houses and their environment. 

505. Local councils are given powers to require 
the improvement of tenanted dwellings in certain 
circumstances under the 1964 Housing Act. These 
provisions are generally more suitable for con- 
ditions in the larger towns with areas of obsolescent 
development. By December 1967 five East Anglia 
authorities had reported to the Ministry that they 
had declared 13 improvement areas: Bury St. 
Edmunds (2), Wisbech (6), Felixstowe (2), 
Cosford (2), Beccles (1). 


Future housing requirements to 1981 
506. New town and town development. The New 
town schemes at Peterborough and Ipswich will 
each require the building of some 23,000 dwellings 
by 1981. Under the current schemes of town 
development a further 15,000 houses remain to be 
built. Further schemes of town development at 
present under consideration may represent a need 
for another 15,000 houses. In broad terms, the 
New and expanding towns mean a demand for 
between 75,000 and 80,000 dwellings over the 
next fourteen years, 

507. Natural increase in population and net move- 
ment to other places. The population of the region 


*Old Houses into New Homes. Cmnd. 3602. HMSO 1968. 


is likely to increase through the natura! growth of 
the existing population and through voluntary 
migration by 170,000 from 1966 to 1981. The 
number of houses required to meet these needs 
may be of the order of 60,000. 

508. Replacement houses. The difficulties of 
assessing the condition of East Anglia’s housing 
stock have been referred to. In all probability there 
are substantially more than 100,000 houses which 
Ought to be improved or replaced by 1981; 
possibly 20,000 houses should be demolished 
and replaced, bearing in mind that the movement 
of labour from agriculture to urban employment 
May not always call for rehousing in the same 
locality. 


509. Housing shortage. The 1966 census showed 


that some 8,000 households did not have a 
separate dwelling of their own. Although this is 
only a rough measure, it suggests that the re- 
sources needed to deal with the housing shortage 
will be very small compared with the resources 
needed for improvement, renewal and growth. 

510. Conclusions. The best estimate we can make 
of the total number of new dwellings which may 
be needed for all purposes by 1981 is of the order 
of 150,000-—-200,000. In addition, around 100,000 
existing dwellings should be improved. The 
amount of new construction is within the capacity 
of the building industry on the basis of what has 
been achieved in recent years. The amount of 
improvement work suggested would, however, be 
rather greater. 


PART If 


11 Education 


511. Education in the region is administered by 
the five county and three county borough councils, 
which are local education authorities. In addition, 
the boroughs of Cambridge, Lowestoft and Peter- 
borough exercise a limited range of educational 
functions on behalf of their county councils. All! 
the local education authorities are self-sufficient 
for primary and secondary provision. Further 
education is organised over the wider area covered 
by the East Anglia Regional Advisory Council for 
Further Education. The area presents no sort of 
educational unity, and it is difficult to make general 
comments on the standard of provision or services 
applicable throughout the region. 


Primary and secondary education 
512. In the primary and secondary sectors the 
standard of accommodation, particularly in some 
tural areas, is not always all that could be desired, 
though the problem of rural schools has been 
tackled urgently and successfully in some areas. 
Very small rural schools, which were at one time 
a feature of the region, are comparatively expensive 
to run and sometimes difficult to staff adequately ; 
many are now being replaced by larger units. 
Despite restrictions on capital investment, a good 
deal has been done to replace or improve old 
schools and provide new ones for the expanding 
population. Over the last five years 40,000 school 
places have been provided, representing about 
one-sixth of the current school population. 
Reasonably flexible arrangements exist for pupils 
from one authority to use the facilities of others, 
though some authorities, particularly the smaller 
ones, sometimes provide facilities themselves 
which could be made available to them more 
economically by neighbouring authorities. 

513. We understand that there are varying degrees 
of staff shortages. The pupil-teacher ratios in both 
primary and secondary schools are a little more 
favourable than the national average. This is 
attributable partly to the extensive use of un- 
qualified teachers, which is likely to have a 
generally adverse effect on standards. Some heads 
of schools have joined together to give their un- 
qualified helpers a course in teaching methods, 
and such courses have proved very useful. Most 


authorities seem to find it particularly difficult to 
staff infant schools and classes, and many of the 
younger women teachers especially are unwilling 
to work in small and remote village schools. 

514. A great deal of experimental work is taking 
place in the primary sector. Authorities are giving 
a good deal of support to the various schemes of 
curriculum development sponsored by the Nuffield 
Foundation for Educational Research. 

515. Plans for the reorganisation of secondary 
education along comprehensive lines are well 
advanced. Four authorities’ schemes have been 
accepted and proposals for the remainder are 
under consideration by the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science or are still being formulated 
locally. A common difficulty in the predominantly 
rural areas is in organising schools of viable size 
without imposing impossibly long journeys on the 
pupils. Full implementation of the local education 
authorities’ plans is likely to take some time, 
because no additional resources are available for 
new school building solely for secondary re- 
organisation. 

516. Asin the primary sector, most local education 
authorities are undertaking experimental work 
designed to keep secondary school curricula in 
tune with up-to-date ideas, and some schools are 
already earmarked to take part in trials of the 
Nuffield Secondary Science Project. A few schools 
are experimenting with work experience for their 
fifth-year pupils, and in some parts of the region 
the increasing involvement of the Youth Employ- 
ment Service in the career decisions of the older 
pupils is to be welcomed. An encouraging sign 
also is the good co-operation which exists between 
many schools and the colleges of further education. 
517. The provision of secondary education by 
independent and direct grant schools is not in- 
significant, though there are proportionately fewer 
of them than in other regions in the south. The 
region contains two of the few maintained board- 
ing schools in the country. 

518. A disturbing feature of secondary education 
is the extent to which the region lags behind the 
national average in the proportion of pupils 
staying on at school beyond the school leaving 
age (see Table 52); a larger proportion of pupils 


TABLE 52 


Percentage of pupils staying on at maintained schools 
beyond the statutory school leaving age* 


January 
Age 1960 
15 26-3 
(34-4) 
16 12-9 
(17-2) 
17 6-8 
(8:5) 
18 2-2 
(3-0) 
19 0:3 
(0-3) 


*Figures in brackets show national averages. 


do not complete their fourth year of secondary 
education and Jeave schoo! without gaining any 
formal qualification. Therefore, when the school 
leaving age is raised to 16 in 1972-73, a higher 
proportion of additional school places will be 
needed than in other areas. Generally, the impli- 
cations of this problem are recognised by local 
education authorities, and several schools are 
experimenting with courses likely to interest and 
benefit pupils not of an academic turn of mind. 
519. The examination successes of pupils who 
left school during 1965-66 are shown in Table 53. 
This shows that the proportions of school leavers 
gaining various levels of GCE qualifications were 
significantly lower at all points than the corres- 
ponding national figures, This suggests that in 
East Anglia early leaving is not confined to the less 
able pupils. 

520. The grades obtained by candidates in the 
new CSE examination system in the East Anglia 
Examination Board area* are generally in line 
with those obtained in the rest of England and 
Wales. In the 1967 examination the number of 
candidate/subjects amounted to 30,986, and in 
only 9 per cent of entries was it impossible to 
award one of the five grades of achievement. As 
in other parts of the country there has been a 
tendency to attach too much importance to the 
gaining of grade 1 passes in the CSE examination. 
This is understandable since the grade is accepted 
by most places of higher education, professional 
bodies and employers as the equivalent of a pass 
at ‘O’ level in the GCE examination, but the 
examination was designed primarily to meet the 
needs of candidates unable to face the more 
restricted and academic syllabus of the GCE 
examination, and its purpose is in some danger 
of defeat unless grades other than the highest 


*The area covered by the East Anglia Examination Board Includes 
Bedfordshire and no separate statistics are available for the Economic 


Planning Reglon. 


secure a greater measure of acceptance by em- 
ployers and places of further education. 


Nursery education 

521. Since the second world war there has been 
a virtual embargo on the establishment of new 
State nursery schools and classes in all parts of 
the country, largely because of the shortage of 
building resources and qualified teaching staff. 
A considerable expansion of nursery provision 
would be highly desirable. 


Further education 

522. The co-ordination of further education in 
the region is largely the concern of the East Anglia 
Regional Advisory Council for Further Education, 
whose chief functions are to ascertain the needs 
of industry and commerce for vocational education 
and to advise local education authorities so that 
the necessary provision can be made with the 
greatest efficiency and without duplication of 
effort. The Council covers the northern parts of 
Bedfordshire, Essex and Hertfordshire, in addition 
to the East Anglia Economic Planning Region, 
and provision is planned in the context of this 
larger area. The arrangements provide for free 
interchange of students between authorities on 
all advanced courses. 

523. There are 19 colleges of further education in 
the Economic Planning Region. Five are specifi- 
cally for agricultural education and another four 
specialise in art. The remaining colleges provide 
the normal range of technical and commercial 
courses at the various levels, though some also 
provide courses in agriculture and art. Of the 
general colleges the four at Peterborough, Cam- 
bridge, Norwich and Ipswich are area colleges and 
provide the bulk of the higher level courses for 
full-time and sandwich students and a wider 
range of all types of courses at advanced level. 


Increases in 

January percentages 
1967 1960-67 
39-7 13-4 
(46-6) (12-2) 

21:0 8-1 
(26-5) (9-3) 

10:1 3:3 
(13-7) (5-2) 

3:3 1-1 

(4-6) (1-6) 

0:2 Nil—(decrease 
(0-4) (0-1) of 0-1) 
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TABLE 53 


Estimated GCE achievements of school leavers during 


the academic year 1965-66* 


“000 
East Anglia England and Wales 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
Leavers with no ‘A’ level passes | 
No. of ‘0’ level passes 
6-82 6-29 13:12 198-85 188-96 | 387-81 
1 0-38 0-55 0:93 15:93 15-24 31-17 
2 0-36 0-34 0-70 11°71 13-04 24-75 
3 0-31 0-34 0-65 10-70 11-12 21:82 
4 0:37 0:26 0:63 10-44 10-24 20-67 
5 or more 0-87 0-81 1-69 22-81 28:99 | 51°81 
Total 9:12 8:59 17°71 270-44 267-59 538-02 
ee. “me —— 
Leavers with the following number of 
‘A’ level passes: 
1 0°28 0:25 0:53 98 8-56 17-54 
2 0:37 0-43 0-80 12-90 11-59 24-48 
3 0:77 0-26 1-03 22-66 13-17 35°84 
4 or more 0-09 0-01 0-10 5-83 1-49 7°32 
Total 1°50 0-95 | 2°45 50:38 | 34-80 85°18 
Percentage of all leavers with: 
2 or more ‘A’ level passes 11-6 7:3 9-6 12:9 8-7 10:9 
1 or more ’A’ level passes 14-1 10-0 12-2 15:7 11°5 13-7 
At least 5 ‘O’ level passes and/or at 
least 1 ‘A’ level pass 22:3 18:4 20:5 22:8 21-1 22-0 
Percentage of all leavers going to | 
full-time further education |} 18-9 19:5 19-1 16-5 19-1 | 17°8 


*Leavers from independent schools not recognised as efficient and from special schools are excluded. The figures in this Table are based on a sample 
of approximately 10 per cent of leavers. They are subject to sampling errors and the final digit is never significant. It has, however, been retainad for 


convenience of presentation. 


524. The general pattern of provision in the region, 
as elsewhere, should be one of local colleges 
providing a broad range of non-advanced courses 
and feeding into larger (area) colleges established 
in the major population centres, which should be 
responsible for providing the bulk of the advanced 
level courses. But the difficulties of communication 
and the distances involved in East Anglia often 
inhibit plans for rationalisation, particularly of 
part-time and evening courses. In the more rural 
parts smaller colleges have to provide a whole 
range of work catering for both the day-release 
craft worker and the Higher National and degree 
student. The solution of this problem is to move 
away from part-time and evening courses in 
favour of short periods of full-time study (block 
release), and courses for many of the crafts and 
professions are moving in this direction. At this 
stage it is difficult to be precise, since the pattern 
varies by area and by trade; the initial move comes 
sometimes from the college and sometimes from 
industry. The changeover raises problems, since it 
involves modifications in the loading of the 
teaching services and gives rise to a need for 
properly supervised hostels or lodgings for young 
people. 

525. All colleges in East Anglia maintain a close 
liaison with local industry. The governing bodies 


are representative of local industrial and com- 
mercial interests, and most colleges have specialist 
advisory committees to assist in planning course 
policy. Local firms sometimes provide equipment 


(or money for equipment) and accommodation 
for teaching. 


526. Specialist short courses are run at all levels 
to suit the needs of apprentices and of established 
employees. Some are part-time and spread over 
a fairly long period; others are short full-time 
courses. They range from marketing, management, 
foreign languages and quicker reading to purely 
technical short courses. 


527. Nearly all firms co-operate with the college 
staff in the complex business of selecting the right 
courses. Indeed, some college staff are asked to 
help with the selection of new entrants to firms 
and to advise on suitable placing of apprentices. 


528. Appendix 26 shows the numbers and pro- 
portions of students taking different types of 
courses; these are based on returns from colleges 
and do not necessarily include all students from 
the region taking further education courses. They 
tend, however, to show that, except in the case 
of full-time courses for the younger age-range, 
the region lags behind the national average to a 
quite significant extent. 


529. The list of polytechnics suggested for desig- 
nation by the Secretary of State for Education and 
Science does not include one in the Economic 
Planning Region. The nearest are at Hatfield in 
Hertfordshire and in East London, where it has 
been suggested that a polytechnic should be 
formed by the amalgamation of the technical 
colleges of three London boroughs. 


Colleges of education 

530. There are two voluntary colleges of educa- 
tion for the training of teachers at Cambridge and 
at Norwich, with an annex in East Suffolk, with a 
total of 1,112 students. The proportion of students 
from East Anglia training as teachers is below the 
national average, and this may partly account for 
the difficulty in recruiting teachers, since students 
tend to return home to take up teaching appoint- 
ments. 


Universities 

531. There are two universities in East Anglia— 
Cambridge University and the University of East 
Anglia at Norwich. The University of Essex at 
Colchester is likely to have some influence on the 
region. Contacts between the research depart- 
ments of the universities and industry are not 
widely established and there is a good deal of 
scope for development of closer relations. 

532. Numbers of students at the universities in 
the region are rising. At the beginning of the 
academic year 1967-68 there were 10,317 
students at Cambridge (9,153 men and 1,164 
women), of whom 2,151 were following post- 
graduate courses. At East Anglia there were 
1,736 students (1,074 men and 662 women), 
including 163 post-graduates. The University 
Grants Committee’s recommendations for 1971- 
72 are 10,260 for Cambridge (8,145 under- 
graduates and 2,115 post-graduates) and 2,785 
for East Anglia (2,540 undergraduates and 245 
post-graduates). 


TABLE 54 


Careers guidance 


533. The Youth Employment Service is admin- 
istered locally by the education authorities and by 
the Department of Employment and Productivity. 
Through this service children and their parents are 
able to obtain vocational guidance and help in 
obtaining their first employment. Co-operation 
between career advisers and those responsible for 
careers work in the schools is generally good and 
is developing further. In some parts of the region 
there is a shortage of sufficient jobs offering 
adequate training and opportunities for advance- 
ment, but the proportion of long-term unemploy- 
ment among young people is low. The character 
of the first employment of young persons under 
18 years of age is set out at Table 54. 


Youth services 

534. The youth services are currently providing 
facilities for the leisure time of 150,000 young 
people aged 14-20. Perhaps one-third of these 
are members of clubs, uniformed organisations 
and specialist groups, but many younger children 
also join these various units. Since the publication 
of the Albemarle Report in 1960* over £1 million 
has been spent in providing an increasing number 
of towns in East Anglia with a new centre with 
paid leadership. Full-time leaders, however, are 
still scarce, and many of the rural areas are 
normally served by small clubs with voluntary 
leaders. 

535. The East Anglia Regional Advisory Council 
for Further Education is active in the youth field to 
an unusual degree. With advice from a joint 
regional training committee for the youth service, 
the Council arranges many advanced and special- 
ised courses for youth leaders, helpers and youth 
officers. 


*Youth Service in England and Wales. 
Cmnd. 929. HMSO 1960, 


First employment of young persons under 18, 


Jan.-Sept. 1967 


Boys Girls 

East Anglia East Anglia 
Category Planning Region GB Planning Region GB 

% % % % 
Apprenticeships 41-2 43-4 7-4 
Leading to professional qualifications 1-0 1:1 1-6 
Clerical ; 8-6 8-0 37-9 
Training of at least 12 months 8-6. S21 4-7 
Training of at least 8 weeks but less than 
12 months 5:3 4-9 9-6 
Others 35-3 34-5 38-8 
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Adult education 

536. In addition to courses provided by Cam- 
bridge University Board of Extra-Mural Studies 
and by the WEA (Eastern District), adult centres 
of various kinds are intended to meet the more 
informal but no less important further education 
needs of the community. Schools, including some 


designed for community use, e.g. the Cambridge- 
shire Village Colleges, usually house these classes 
and other activities, which attract a steadily in- 
creasing number of students. Increasingly, too, 
authorities are appointing full-time workers in 
further education of this more informal kind. 


12 Health and Welfare 


Hospital services 

537. Good progress is being made towards 
remedying deficienciesin both the quality and quan- 
tity of hospital provision. There is a general shortage 
of acute and maternity beds, and many hospitals 
are deficient in out-patient and diagnostic facili- 
ties. While the number of beds is not an entirely 
reliable guide to the extent of hospital provision, 
in 1966 there were 4,503 acute beds, representing 
2-8 beds per thousand population compared with 
3:6 per thousand nationally. There were 537 
maternity beds, or 0:36 beds per thousand popu- 
lation compared with 0-45 per thousand nation- 
ally. Great importance is attached to remedying the 
deficiencies of acute and maternity beds and 
supporting facilities. There were 2,476 geriatric 
beds, or 11-1 beds per thousand persons aged 65 
and over compared with 10-0 per thousand 
nationally, and 4,832 mental illness beds, or 2-9 
beds per thousand population, which is the same 
as the national ratio. The policy for these last two 
groups is to modernise, to provide acute units in 
district general hospitals as they are built, and day 
hospitals. There is a need for more mental sub- 
normality beds, of which there were 1,658, or 1:0 
beds per thousand population compared with 
1-3 nationally. 

538. The standards of provision for planning 
Purposes are: 


a maximum of 3-3 per 
1,000 population 

equivalent to 0:58 beds 
per 1,000 population 
related to 1975 

10 per 1,000 persons 
aged 65 and over 

reducing to1 -8 per1,000 
population by 1975 

Mental subnormality 1-3 per 1,000 population 
beds 


Acute beds 


Maternity beds 


Geriatric beds 


Mental illness beds 


These ratios are only broad guides which often 
need to be amended in the light of regional and 
local variations. 

539. Addenbrooke's Hospital, which will continue 
as a teaching hospital and will provide a district 
service for Cambridge and the surrounding area, is 


being re-developed on a new site. Phase Il (424 
acute beds with associated laboratory and re- 
search facilities, out-patient department and arti- 
ficial limb and appliance centre, costing over £12 
million) of the new hospital is now in progress. 
A new maternity unit (135 beds) at the Norfolk 
and Norwich Hospital has recently been completed 
and further developments are under way. A new 
maternity unit at Northgate Hospital, Great Yar- 
mouth, is nearing completion. Other major hospital 
building schemes in progress include Phase II 
(administrative building, residential staff accom- 
modation, kitchen and dining-room) of a new 
mental subnormality hospital, the Ida Darwin 
Hospital at Fulbourn; the first phase of the new 
District General Hospital for Ipswich; and Phase I! 
(main ward block, out-patient and accident 
departments) of the redevelopment of Peter- 
borough Memorial Hospital (260 acute beds, 20 
geriatric beds, 50 mental illness beds). 

540. It is hoped to start within the period up to 
1969-70 the new District General Hospital for 
Bury St. Edmunds, Phase | of the new District 
General Hospital for King’s Lynn; Phase Ill 
(hospital unit-16 beds, 3 villas—120 beds, labora- 
tory and research unit and training and rehabili- 
tation unit) of the Ida Darwin Hospital, Fulbourn; 
and a new maternity unit and Phase II! (31 acute 
beds, 10 psychiatric beds, 86 geriatric beds) of the 
redevelopment of the Peterborough Memarial 
Hospital. Planning is in progress on a number of 
major schemes which it is hoped to start subse- 
quent to these developments. The programme 
includes improvements to many existing hospitals. 


Local authority health and welfare 
services 

541. The most recently published plans of the 
eight local health and welfare authorities in the 
region are set out in the White Paper Hea/th and 
Welfare: the Development of Community Care 
(Cmnd. 3022*). The authorities plan the services— 
in consultation with hospital authorities and with 
executive councils—on the basis of their own 
assessment of the local needs for particular 
services, and in the context of the general levels 


*HMSO 1966. 
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TABLE 55 


Existing and planned health and welfare services* 


Maternity, child welfare clinics and health centres 
Day nurseries 
Places in training centres for mentally subnormal 
No. of places per 1,000 population 
Places in hostels for mentally subnormal 
No. of places per 1,000 population 
Places in homes for persons aged 65 and over 


No. per 1,000 population 65 and over 


Midwives, health visitors, home nurses and supervisory staff 
No. per 1,000 population 

Mental health social workers 
No. per 1,000 population 

Social workers other than mental health 


No. per 1,000 population 


31.12.1967 31.3.1976+ 
410 385 
3 3 
1,305 1,952 
0-69 (0:87) 1:14 (1-19) 
85 217 
0-04 (0-07) 0-13 (0-22) 
3,784 5,684 
17°88 (15:7) 24-1 (21-7) 
31.9.1967+ 31.12.1975 
678 957 
0-36 (0-41) 0-56 (0-51) 
48 62 
0-03 (0-04) 0-04 (0:05) 
96 112 
0:05 (0-07) 0-07 (0:07) 


*Figures in brackets are for England and Wales. 
+Figures for 1976 extracted from Cmnd. 3022. 


$Figures for 1967 extracted from returns by loca! authorities to the Ministry of Health. 


of services over the country as a whole. As with 
hospitals, the general aim is that of a common 
satisfactory standard of service, but because of 
national economic circumstances the amount of 
capital investment has fallen short of that included 
in local authorities’ plans. Nevertheless, annual 
capital investment has been increasing and it is 
hoped that this will continue. Table 55 indicates 
the present position and the shape of local 
authority plans within the region. 


Executive council services 

542. In 1967 the overall average list size for 
general medical practitioners in the region was 
2,299 patients, compared with an average for 


England and Wales of 2,472 patients. Thus, by 
national standards, the region is marginally well 
supplied with doctors. For dentists, the situation is 
somewhat different, the number of persons per 
dentist averaging 5,668, compared with an average 
for England and Wales of 4,600. 


Manpower 

543. The numbers of staff in the medical and 
dental services (Department of Employment and 
Productivity Minimum List Heading 874) are 
21,000 for East Anglia and 755,000 for England 
and Wales, a home population to staff ratio of 


74:1 for East Anglia and 63:1 for England and 
Wales. 


13 Problems 


of Areas with 


Lack of Economic Growth 


544. The Council has made an examination of 
the economic characteristics of two sample areas, 
one with above average unemployment and one 
with a history of net outward migration, and it 
believes that the problems of these areas are 
illustrative of the kinds of problem that may exist 
in other parts of the region. 

545. The sample areas chosen are north Norfolk 
and the Isle of Ely. The north Norfolk area stretches 
some 50 miles eastwards from the Wash, including 
some 12 miles of the coastal hinterland. It has a 
basic civilian population of about 86,000 and the 
main towns are Hunstanton, Cromer, Sheringham, 
Fakenham and North Walsham. The Isle of Ely, 
in the northern part of the County of Cambridge- 
shire and the Isle of Ely, is a Fenland area some 
27 miles by 12 miles, stretching from Wisbech to 
Ely. Other towns are March and Chatteris and the 
Civilian population is about 78,000*. 


Employment structure and change 
546. In both areas there were, in 1966, about 27 


TABLE 56 


per cent employed in agriculture, as compared 
with 10 per cent in the region as a whole. The 
47 per cent employed in services was similar to 
the regional average, but there were fewer 
employed in manufacturing, about 17 per cent as 
compared with 32 per cent (see Table 56). 

547. During 1960-66 both areas experienced 
marginal overall employment growth. This, how- 
ever, was due to a net increase in female jobs 
(+20 per cent in north Norfolk, +13 per cent in 
Isle of Ely), and male jobs declined in both areas, 
by 7 per cent and 3 per cent respectively. Male 
jobs declined principally in agriculture, by about 
1,800 jobs in each area. Although there were 
partially offsetting increases in the manufacturing 
and construction sectors, there was, over the six- 
year period, a net decline of about 500 male jobs 
in Isle of Ely and 1,400 male jobs in north Norfoik. 


*North Norfolk was defined as the following local authorities : Hunstanton 
UD, Dorking RD, Wells UD, Walsingham AD, Erpingham RD, Sheringham 
UD, Cromer UD, Smallburgh AD and North Walsham UD. Isla of Ely 
was defined as Wisbech MB, Wisbech AD, March UD, Narth Witchfard 
RD, Chatteris UD, Ely AD and Ely UD. For definition of these areas sea 


Figure 6. 


Employment structure and change, Isle of Ely, North Norfolk 


and East Anglia 1960-66 


Isle of Ely North Norfolk East Anglia 
i ee { t 

Selected SIC Orders 1960 1966 1960 1960 1966 

} % % % % % 

i __r 
Extractive 33 26 35 14 1 
Agriculture 32 26 35 14 10 
Manufacturing 15 19 30 a 
Food, Drink, Tobacco 6 H 
Engineering and Electricity 1 : 
Construction 5 2 
Services 45 48 
Transport and Communications 10 2 
Distributive Trades 12 tee 
Professional! and Scientific Services 3 12 
Miscellaneous Services = _ 
Public Administration = ¢ 
Total numbers 29,000 29,000 517,000 580,000 


Source: Department of Employment and Productivity. 
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TABLE 57 


Seasonal unemployment, North Norfolk, Isle of Ely 


and East Anglia 


January 1966 July 1966 
% Number | % | Number 
a 
North Norfolk 
Males | 5:2 | 893 3:2 548 
Females | t22 | 124 O-5 55 
Total | 3:7 1,017 2:2 603 
ST 
Isle of Ely | | 
| 
| 
Males 2:4 455 1-1 215 
Females 1-1 H 117 0-5 55 
Total } 2°0 572 0-9 270 
East Anglia 
Males 1:8 6,975 1:2 4,806 
Females | 0-7 1,381 0:4 804 
| 
Total 1:4 8,356 0:9 5,610 


Source: Department of Employment and Productivity. 


In comparison with the sub-divisions and the 
region, both areas had considerably less industrial 
development certificate building completions 
measured against population. 


Unemployment 

548. In north Norfolk unemployment rates have 
been persistently above the regional average for 
a number of years, while in the Isle of Ely they 
have been similar to the regional! average. In both 
areas the seasonal fluctuation of rates has been 
wider than those of the region, a reflection of the 
importance of agriculture and service employment 
in the sub-regional economy. Table 57 illustrates 
the unemployment situation in January and July 
1966, a period of high !abour demand in the 
National economy. Unemployment rates are only 
an approximate indication of the size of the labour 
reserve in an area and we have, therefore, cal- 
culated labour reserve rates (for October 1967) of 
0-9 per cent in north Norfolk and 0-7 in Isle of 
Ely, which compare with 0-6 per cent for the 
region. The iabour reserve rate in north Norfolk is 
thus significantly higher than the regional rate. 


549. In both areas the absolute numbers un- 
employed are relatively small, and the labour 
reserve element amounts to no more than a few 
hundred in each. Nevertheless, for small isolated 
communities this represents a significant problem, 


because alternative opportunities are not readily 
available. 


Population 

550. Over the fifteen-year period 1951—66, the 
main characteristics of both areas were marginal 
increases in basic civilian population, together 
with some net outward migration. In north 
Norfolk there was slight net outward migration 
between 1951 and 1961, but this trend was 
reversed between 1961 and 1966, when there 
was a small inflow. The absence of population 
growth by natural change in the period 1961-66 
is primarily attributable to death rates. (See Table 
58.) People of retirement age form a significantly 
higher proportion of the population in north 
Norfolk than in the region. !n Isle of Ely there was 
considerable net outward migration during 1951— 
61, and this trend continued between 1961 and 


TABLE 58 


Population change, North Norfolk, Isle of Ely 


and East Anglia 1961-66* 


1961 
population Total 
No. % 
| 
North Norfolk 86,000 +0°5 
Isle of Ely 77,000 + 1-0 
East Anglia 1,406,000 +7-0 


Change 1961-66 

| | Net 1966 
Natural migration population 
% No. 

| Slight | +0°5 86,000 
decrease 

} +2:3 -1:3 78,000 

| 

+2-7 + 4:3 1,504,000 


*Basic civilian population. 


1966, though at a lesser rate. The rate of natural 
increase has been slightly less than the regional 
average. The age distribution of the population is 
fairly typical. 


Travel to work 

551. One of the probable effects of a decline in 
employment opportunities in an area is a growth 
of long distance outward commuting. Over the 
period 1951-66 the employment deficit (the job 
gap) increased in both areas, resulting in a 
comparable increase in outward commuting. From 
north Norfolk net outward journeys increased 
from about 850 to 3,200, mainly to Norwich and 
King’s Lynn. From the Isle of Ely net outward 
journeys increased from about 150 to 900, mainly 
to Cambridge and Peterborough. Distances 
travelled are substantial and often average about 
20 miles each way. 


Infrastructure 

552. Housing. \n both areas the quality of housing 
in terms of basic amenities is generally below the 
regional average. In north Norfolk the towns are 
above the average for England and Wales, but the 
rural areas are among the worst in the country. 
In the Isle of Ely, towns as well as rural areas are 
below the regional average. 


553. Communications. In both areas communica- 
tions are poor; roads are often narrow and 
tortuous, particularly along the coast and across 
the Fen. In north Norfolk all the remaining rail 
services are threatened with closure, and in the 
Isle of Ely the area around Wisbech will not have 
a service if current proposals are carried through. 
It is significant that all the rail services which it is 
proposed to close link the areas with towns to 
which there has been a recent commuter growth. 
554. Earnings. No data are available specifically 
for these small areas; but it is likely that male 
earnings are below the Norfolk average, which is 
7 per cent below the East Anglia average, which 
is in turn 8 per cent below the Great Britain 


average. 


Conclusion 

555. Both areas have experienced a decline in 
male jobs brought about by the contraction in 
agricultural employment. Further, demand is 
currently weak in the clerical and service fields. 
The decline in agricultural employment can be 
expected to continue for some time, and it is 
likely that, unless measures are taken to improve 
the opportunities for employment growth, the 
trends of unemployment, population stagnation, 
growth of long-distance commuting and low 
earnings will also continue. 


: 
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APPENDIX 


East Anglia sub-divisions: 
constituent areas 


Sub- Nearest equivalent 
division Equivalent loca! authority areas employment exchange areas 
NORTH Norfolk (part) 

EAST 
County Boroughs 
Great Yarmouth Aylsham 
Norwich Beccles 
Bungay 
Municipal Borough Cromer/Holt 
Thetford Dereham 
Fakenham/Wells-next-the-Sea 
Urban Districts Great Yarmouth 
Cromer; Diss; East Dereham; North Walsham: Harleston 
Sheringham; Swaffham; Wells-next-the-Sea; Lowestoft 
Wymondham North Walsham 
Norwich/Wroxham/ 
Rural Districts Loddon/Acle 
Blofield and Flegg; Depwade; Erpingham; Southwold/Halesworth 
Forehoe and Henstead; Loddon; Mitford Swaffham 
and Launditch; St. Faith’s and Aylsham; Thetford/Brandon 
Smallburgh; Swaffham; Walsingham; Wymondham/Attleborough 
Wayland 
Suffolk, East (part) 
Municipal Boroughs 
Lowestoft; Southwold; Beccles 
| Urban Districts 
; Bungay; Halesworth 
Rural Districts 
Lothingland; Wainford 
NORTH Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely (part) 
WEST 
Municipal Borough Chatteris 
Wisbech Downham Market/Stokeferry 
Hunstanton 
Urban Districts King’s Lynn 
Chatteris; March; Whittlesey March 
Peterborough 
Rural Districts Wisbech 
North Witchford; Wisbech 
Huntingdon and Peterborough (part) 


Municipal Borough 
Peterborough 


Urban Districts 
Old Fletton; Ramsey 


Rural Districts 


Barnack; Huntingdon; Norman Cross; 
Peterborough; Thorney 


Norfolk (part) 


Municipal Borough 
King’s Lynn 


Urban Districts 
Downham Market; Hunstanton 


Rural Districts 
Docking; Downham; Freebridge Lynn; 
Marshiand 


rer ep 
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Sub- Nearest equivalent 
division Equivalent local authority areas employment exchange areas 


SOUTH Suffolk East (part) 
EAST 
County Borough i 
Ipswich | Bury St. Edmunds/Mildenhall 
Diss/Eye 
Municipal Boroughs Felixstowe 
Aldeburgh; Eye Ipswich 
Leiston 
Urban Districts Stowmarket 
Felixstowe; Leiston-cum-Sizewell; Sudbury 
Saxmundham; Stowmarket; Woodbridge Woodbridge 


Rural Districts 
Blyth; Deben; Gipping; 
Hartismere; Samford 


Suffolk West (part) 


Municipal Boroughs 
Bury St. Edmunds; Sudbury 


Urban District 
Hadleigh 


Rural Districts 
Cosford; Melford; Thedwastre; Thingoe 


SOUTH Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely (part) 
WEST 
Municipal Borough ; 
Cambridge Cambridge 
Ely 
Urban District Haverhill 
Ely Huntingdan/St. Ives 
Newmarket 
St. Neots 


Rural Districts 
Chesterton; Ely; Newmarket; 
South Cambridgeshire 
Huntingdon and Peterborough (part) 


Municipal Boroughs 
Huntingdon and Godmanchester; St. Ives 


Urban District 
St. Neots 


Rural Districts 
St. Ives; St. Neots 


Suffolk West (part) 


Urban Districts 
Haverhill; Newmarket 


Rural Districts 
Clare; Mildenhall 


—— EEE 
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East Anglia: 


population of sub-divisions 


Area 1967 Home population 
All areas 1,611,910 
North East sub-division 576,430 
North West sub-division 304,700 
South East sub-division 377,630 
South West sub-division 353,150 
North East sub-division 

1967 Home| | 1967 Home 
Constituent area population | Constituent area population 
All areas 576,430 Forehoe and Henstead RD 31,200 
Norfolk (part) 484,060 Loddon RD 13,130 
Great Yarmouth CB 51,910 Mitford and Launditch RD 17,730 
Norwich CB 118,610 St. Faith’s and Aylsham 54,150 
Thetford MB 10,400 Smallburgh RD 17,840 
Cromer UD 4,970 Swaffham RD 10,410 
Diss UD 4,260 Walsingham RD 19,360 
East Dereham UD 8,080 Wayland RD 20,680 
North Walsham UD 5,370 Suffolk East (part) 92,370 
Sheringham UD 4,970 Beccles MB | 7,850 
Swaffham UD 3,670 Lowestoft MB 49,160 
Wells-next-the-Sea UD 2,450 Southwold MB | 2,140 
Wymondham UD 6,780 Bungay UD | 3,810 
Blofield and Flegg RD 41,130 Halesworth UD 2,760 
Depwade RD 18,090 Lothingland RD 19,870 
Erpingham RD 18,870 Wainford RD 6,780 


eee 


North West sub-division 


Constituent area 


All areas 

Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely 
(part) 

Wisbech MB 

Chatteris UD 

March UD 

Whittlesey UD 

North Witchford RD 

Wisbech RD 

Huntingdon and Peterborough 
(part) 

Peterborough MB 

Old Fletton UD 

Ramsey UD 


South East sub-division 


Constituent area 


All areas 

Suffolk East (part) 
Ipswich CB 
Aldeburgh MB 

Eye MB 

Felixstowe UD 
Leiston-cum-Sizewell UD 
Saxmundham UD 
Stowmarket UD 
Woodbridge UD 
Blyth RO 

Deben RD 


1967 Home 
population 


304,700 


63,970 
17,410 
5,520 
13,410 
9,900 
4,560 
13,170 


130,800 
66,100 
13,040 

5,820 


1967 Home 
population 


377,630 
283,820 
121,670 
3,100 
1,640 
19,490 
4,990 
1,600 
8,160 
6,540 
19,090 
37,700 


Constituent area 


Barnack RD 
Huntingdon RD 
Norman Cross RD 
Peterborough RD 
Thorney RD 
Norfolk (part) 
King’s Lynn MB 
Downham Market UD 
Hunstanton UD 
Docking RD 
Downham RD 
Freebridge Lynn RD 
Marshland RD 


Constituent area 


Gipping RD 
Hartismere RO 
Samford RD 

Suffolk West (part) 
Bury St. Edmunds MB 
Sudbury MB 

Hadleigh UD 

Cosford RD 

Melford RD 
Thedwastre RO 
Thingoe RD 


1967 Home 
population 


6,570 
15,980 
11,410 

9,280 
; 2,600 
109,930 

28,370 

3,320 
4,200 

18,180 

25,210 

12,990 

17,660 


| 
ee 


1967 Home 
population 


23,800 
16,160 
19,880 
93,810 
24,260 
7,060 
4,640 
9,180 
17,280 
9,860 
21,630 
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South West sub-division 


| 1967 Home 1967 Home 

Constituent area population Constituent area population 
All areas 353,150 Huntingdon and Godmanchester MB 14,760 
Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely St. Ives MB 5,170 

(part) 232,960 St. Neots UD 11,900 
Cambridge MB 100,340 St. Ives RD 17,830 
Ely UD 10,030 St. Neots RD 9,100 
Chesterton RD 50,500 Suffolk West (part) 61,430 
Ely RD 14,760 Haverhill UD 10,300 
Newmarket RD 22,310 Newmarket UD 11,840 
South Cambridgeshire RD 35,020 Mildenhall RD 28,930 
Huntingdon and Peterborough 

(part) 58,760 


nn —$—$————— 


Source: General Register Office mid-year astimates. 


APPENDIX 


3 dependency: 


(in pocket) 


1. Map 3, and Table 3A, are based on the numbers 
of people travelling to work daily from local 
authority areas into the four major and three minor 
urban centres. These travel-to-work movements 
from any one local authority area are related to the 
total economically active population of that area, 
and the percentage relationship is described as the 
degree of ‘dependence’ of the area on the centre 
for employment. 

2. Some of the more important conclusions that 
can be drawn from the maps are mentioned below. 


Map A. Travel-to-work to the four major 
urban centres 1966 


3. There is no significant ‘labour market’ con- 
nection between the four major centres: fewer 
than one hundred persons travelled daily for work 
from any one centre to any other. 
4. There is no overlap of local authorities until one 
gets well below the ‘5 per cent dependency’ 
shown in Map A. The labour catchment areas of 
the four centres are therefore clearly defined. 
5. Large areas of the region lie outside the ‘5 per 
cent dependency’ labour catchment areas of the 
four centres. 
6. One measure of ‘significant dependency’ adap- 
ted from American practice by British research 
workers* is the Standard Metropolitan Labour 
Area (SMLA): the catchment area consisting of 
local authority areas contributing 15 per cent or 
more of their economically active population to 
the employment centre. This ‘15 per cent depend- 
ency’ proves to be of significance in East Anglia, 
with by far the greater part of the volume of com- 
muting into the centres covered by it and with a 
sharp gradient from about 15 per cent to the next 
echelon of local authority areas at under 10 per 
cent. Map C shows that a ten-mile radius around 
each major and minor centre embraces almost the 
whole of the ‘15 per cent dependency area’. This 
is even truer when it is remembered that the use of 
local authority boundaries exaggerates the actual 
geographical extent of commuting in all cases, and 
only rough corrections can be made in the absence 
of parish travel-to-work data. Map A also shows 
that 15-mile radii around the major centres cover 
the greater part of the ‘5 per cent dependency’. 


*Royal Commission on Local Government Research Studies f, 1968, 
page 16, paragraph 65. 


| Travel to work—areas of 


commentary on Map 3 


Map B. Widening area of dependency on 

four major urban centres 1951-66 
7. The ‘5 per cent dependency’ did not spread 
dramatically in terms of additional local authority 
areas in the years 1951—66 (see Table 3A), 
even though that period was marked by an unpre- 
cedented growth in the ownership of private cars. 
Ipswich ‘added’ no contiguous areas; Norwich 
‘added’ six authorities; Cambridge four and 
Peterborough four. However, at the same time, 
Table 3A also shows that many of the authorities 
already contributing 5 per cent or more of their 
economically active population in 1951 increased 
that proportion substantially in the years to 1966. 


Map C. Travel to work to four major urban 


centres and three minor centres 
1966 


8. As noted above in the comments on Map A, 
the four major centres were distinct in labour 
market terms. This is almost as true of the three 
minor centres, even though they occupy inter- 
mediate geographical positions and are therefore 
closer to the major centres. Map C shows that in 
relation to the ‘15 per cent dependency’, the only 
overlap is on Blofield and Flegg between Norwich 
and Great Yarmouth/Lowestoft. Table 3A brings 
out that this in fact holds true for the ‘5 per cent 
dependency’, with not a single additional overlap. 
9. There is little exchange of labour between the 
four major centres and the three minor centres: 
Bury St. Edmunds, for example, contributes fewer 
than 60 persons to Ipswich each day to work, and 


fewer than 30 travel to work in the opposite 
direction. 


Map D. Urban authorities contributing 5% 
or more of their economically 
active population or 100 or more 


persons tothesevenurbancentres 
1966 


10. A very large part of all commuting into the 
seven centres originates in the suburbs and villages 
only just over the local authority boundary line, but 
is credited to the rural districts which on the map 
spread out up to 15 miles from the urban centre. 
In order to eliminate this distortion, Map D identi- 
fies only the links with the free-standing urban 
areas of the region. 

11. No other urban area, it can be seen, sends 


either 5 per cent of its economically active popu- 
lation or more than a hundred persons in two or 
more directions. Also, on the same criteria, many 
urban areas have no significant link with any of the 
seven urban centres. 


Travel-to-work from outside the region 
12. This is particularly significant in relation to 
Peterborough with over 20 per cent (3,000 


persons) of its inward commuting coming from 
Lincolnshire (2,400) and Northamptonshire (600). - 
For Cambridge it is 5 per cent, or 900 persons, 
from Hertfordshire, Essex and Bedfordshire. Ips- 
wich has 4 per cent or 500 persons from Essex, of 4 
whom around 200 are from Colchester (a stronger 
connection than with Bury St. Edmunds). King’s 
Lynn has 1 per cent of its commuter hinterland 
in Lincolnshire. 


Local authorities contributing 
5 per cent or more of their 
economically active population 
in 1966 to other boroughs* 


1951 1966 
] % of % of 
Miles to | Census economi- Census economi- 
centre enumerated cally enumerated cally 
(min.- population active No. | population active No. 
Contributing authority max.) “000 population ‘000 | 000 population ‘000 
| 4 | 
Norwich CB | 
Bungay UD 13-16 3-5 5 0:1 3°-5 6 0-1 
fast Dereham UD 12-17 6-4 2 0-1 8-1 7 0-2 
North Walsham UD 13-16 4-7 7 0-1 5-5 10 0:2 
Sheringham UD 21-23 4-8 3 0-1 4:2 5 0-1 
Wymondham UD 6-11 5-7 12 0:3 5:9 19 0:5 
Blofield and Flagg RD 2-19 32-1 25 3-1 38-4 31 5-1 
Depwade RD 7-20 18-2 Z 0-5 | 17-9 cc} 0-7 
Erpingham RD 12-26 19-4 2 0-1 18:2 6 0:5 
Forehoe and Henstead RD 2-15 23-4 35 3°4 30-1 47 6:3 
Loddon RD i 5-19 12-6 9 0-5 | 13-1 19 1-1 
] Mitford and Launditch RD 8-26 18-1 2 0-4 ; 18-4 5 0:4 
H St. Faith’s and Aylsham RD 2-17 37-6 34 5:5 53-4 50 12:3 
: Smallburgh RD 8-18 18°4 4 0-4 17°1 9 0:7 
Ipswich CB | 
} Felixstowe UD 9-11 16-1 12} 0:7 18-0 14 1-0 
: Hadleigh UD 6-11 3-1 10 0-1 4-4 19 0-4 
Halesworth UD 23-25 2:2 - — 2:7 6 Oo“ 
Woodbridge UD 6-7 5-3 10 0:2 | 6-3 15 0-4 
Deben RD 2-20 26-4 19 24 34-9 28 4:2 
Gipping RD 2-16 19-1 15 1:3 22-7 20 1:9 
Samford RD | 2-10 15-2 17 1-2 16:1 22 1-7 
Cambridge MB \ 
Ely UD 13-20 1 10-0 3 0-2 9-7 7 0-3 
Newmarket UD 10-13. | 10-2 4 0:2 11-8 7 0-4 
St. lves MB 12-15 3-1 2 — 5:0 5 Ord 
Chesterton RD 2-15 38-6 26 4-4 48-3 42 9-1 
Ely RD 8-22 14-7 2 0-1 14-4 9 0:5 
; Newmarket RD 5-18 20-2 10 0:9 22:5 18 1-9 
: South Cambridgeshire RD 417 | 26-5 9 Oo. 32:7 16 2a 
=| Peterborough MB 
| Old Fletton UD 2-4 3-0 44 2-0 13-0 46 2:8 
Fi Ramsey UD 7-13 5-8 7 0:2 5-3 6 0-1 
Whittlesey UD 310 8-5 15 0-6 10-1 28 1°3 
Barnack RD 5-12 3:1 4 0-1 5:4 7 0:2 
Norman Cross RD 2-10 8-8 21 0-9 9-6 41 1-8 
Peterborough RD 2-8 7:3 42 1:3 8:8 53 2:1 
Thorney RD 2-11 2°4 1 0-1 2:4 24 0-2 
Wisbech RD 10-21 12:4 1 0:1 13-2 6 0:3 
Great Yarmouth CB 
Blofield and Flegg RD 1-18 32+1 12 iS 38-4 19 aoe 
Lothingland RD | 1-20 14-7 9 0-5 19-2 25 24 
Lowestoft MB 
Beccles MB 6-7 6-9 3 0:1 7-4 7 0:2 
| Lothingland RD 1-12 14-7 18 171 19-2 26 272 
ie - Weinford RD 4-18 7-1 2 0-1 6:5 8 0-2 
Bury St. Edmunds MB 
Thedwastre RD 4-16 8-9 9 0:3 9-8 19 0:8 
Thingoe RD 2-14 . 


3A (continued) 


Contributing authority 


King’s Lynn MB 
Downham Market UD 
Hunstanton UD 


Downham RD 
Freebridge Lynn RD 
Marshland RD 


Miles to 


centre 
(min.- 
max.) 


1966 


% of 

economi- 

cally 

active No. 
population ‘000 


i lysis are open to a relatively high margin of 
*The 10 par cent sample basis of the 1966 census means that the smaller numbers used in the above anal 
error. The numbars in this Tablo have bean rounded, but the percentages have been calculated from the primary source data. 
Source; 1961 and 1966 population censuses. 


APPENDIX 


English planning regions: 
population, area, density 
1966 and 1967 


| Home population Gross density 
Area in % | ‘000 persons per square mile 
Economic planning region | sq. miles distribution i 1966 1967 | 1966 1967 
North West | 3.083 6-1 | 6,731 -9 6,755:9 | 2,184 2,191 
South East | 10,558 21-0 17,071 -9 17,185-6 1,617 1,628 
West Midlands | 5,025 10-0 | 5,021 -4 5,067 -4 999 1,008 
Yorkshire and Humberside 5,474 10-9 4,732-1 4,782 9 864 874 
East Midiands | 4,711 9-4 ai258°5 328865) | 700 700 
Northern Region | 7,471 14-8 | 3,316°8 3.329:°5 | 444 446 
South West | 9,158 18-2 | 3,619-0 3,652 -2 395 399 
East Anglia | 4,852 9-6 1,582°5 1,611-°9 326 332 
England 50,333 100 45,374 -1 45,680 -9 901 908 


1 


Source: Registrar General's mid-year estimates of home population. 


| Home population age/sex 
structure 1961, 1966 and 1981* 


No. ‘000 


Percentage 
| a =a ] 
| North South | South North North , South ; South North 
England East East | West West England East East West | West 
and | East | sub- ; sub- sub- sub- and East sub- sub- | sub- sub- 
Age/Sex Group Wales Anglia division | division \ division division Wales Anglia division division division division 
1 | | 
Total 
1961 46,205 -2 1,489 8 540-8 350-2 309-7 289-1 100 100 100 100 ; 100 + 100 
1966 48,0753 1,582 :°5 567-1 371-4 343°1 300°9 100 100 100 100 400 | 100 
1981 53,3930 2,008 :1 654-4 503 -2 433-3 417-2 | 100 100 ' 100 4100 100 + 100 
| | 
| 
| 
Persons 
pec "1961 10,605 +1 337-9 120°3 81-3 67:7 68:6 23-0 22:7 22:3 23:2 21-9 } 23°7 
fata 1966 11,057 +1 350-0 123-4 83-5 73°4 69:7 23-0 22:1 21:8 22:5 21-4 23-2 
1981 13,539 -0 519-0 163°5 132°5 112+1 110-9 25-4 25:8 25:0 26-3 25:9 | 26-6 
Males ' | 
iAned (1961 /  14,810-4 490-6 169:8 ) 112-5 110-8 97-5 32-1 33-0 31-4 32-1 35-8 33:7 
en ¢ 1966 15,479 -8 525:9 179-5 120-6 124:3 101-5 32-2 33-2 31-7 32-5 36-2 | 33°7 
(1981 16,402 -0 631-3 199-5 157-2 143-2 131-4 30:7 31°4 30:5 31-2 33-0 | 31-5 
Aged (1961 2,106 -9 78°7 31-2 19-3 14-5 13-7 4:6 5-3 5-8 §:5 4-7 4-7 
65 and < 1966 2,244 -6 85-0 | 33-2 21-0 15:8 15-0 4:7 5-4 5-9 5:7 4:6 | 5-0 
over 11981 2,841 -0 100-8 | 35-3 24°7 20-8 20:0 5-3 5-0 5:4 4-9 4-8 4:8 
| 
Females | 
Aged 1961 13,922-4 425°9 156-9 99-3 | 87-1 82:6 30:1 28-6 29-0 28-4 28 +1 28:6 
ea 1966 14,157 -7 448-1 162-7 104-1 | 96-1 85-2 29-4 28 +3 28-7 | 28-0 | 28°0 | 28:3 
- (1981 14,767 -0 568-0 187-1 1 143-3 118-2 119:4 27-7 28:3 28:6 28:5 | 27-3 28:6 
! | 
Aged 1961 4,760-4 156-7 62:6 37-8 29:6 26:7 10:3 10:5 11:6 | 10:8 9-6 9-2 
60 and < 1966 §,136-1 1735 68-3 42:2 33-5 29:5 10:7 11:0 12:0 | 11-4 | 98 9-8 
over (1981 5,844 -0 189-0 69-0 45°5 39-0 36-5 10:9 9-4 ; 10-5 | 9-0 | 9:0 8:5 
' i 
Le es ee 
I *Figures are rounded and may not add to totals, 


Source: General Register Office mid-year astimates and (1966 based) projections to 1981. 
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APPENDIX 


Mid-year estimated home population 
and changes 1951-66* 


East Anglia Economic Planning Region by sub-divisions — 


Estimated changes 


Changes in | 


————— 


Planned 


-NAaom 


-of bho 


armed forces | Net civilian migration 
Estimated mid-year Natural stationed Special Se EA 
Period/Area home population Total increase in area factorst ] Total | Voluntary | 
EEE EE ee me le ee Se 4 
1951-56 1951 1956 
East Anglia 1,390°5 1,421-°8 31°4 28-2 | 0-6 2-1 0-5 0-s 
North East 522-0 ' 530-6 8-6 7:3 | — 0:6 0:8 11 1-1 
South East 321-8 | 331-2 9-5 6-7 -- 2:2 0:5 } 0-1 0-1 
South West 285:1 290-4 5-4 6-3 —- 3:3 0-4 | 2:0 2:0 
North West 261:6 269-5 8:0 8-0 4+ 2-4 0-4 H 2-8 - 2-8 
1956-61 1956 1961 
East Anglia 1,421°8 1,489:°8 68:0 36°4 - 3:9 79 27°6 26:3 
North East 530-6 540-8 10-2 8-6 — 4-1 3:0 2-7 2:1 
South East 331 -2 350-2 19-0 8-9 | _ | 1:8 | 8:3 8-3 
South West 290-4 f 309-7 19-2 9-0 — 2:1 1-6 | 11-7 10-0 
North West | 269°5 | 289°1 19-6 9-9 | ee ce i) | 6:3 6:3 
| [ 
| 
1961-66 1961 1966 | | 
East Anglia 1,489°8 } 1,582°5 92-7 41-4 | —12:1 ' 2:9 60°5 47-0 
North East 540-8 567-1 26:4 8:6 - 4-1 1-4 | 20:5 17-6 
South East 350-2 371-4 21-2 9-4 — 2:2 1:4 12°6 10-2 
South West 309-7 343-1 33-5 12-5 - 2:3 0-1 23-2 15:0 
North West 289-1 300-9 11-8 10-9 3-4 0-1 | 4:2 4-1 
1951-66 1951 1966 | 
East Anglia 1,390°5 | 1,582°5 192-0 106-0 —15°5 12:9 | 88:6 73°8 
North East 522-0 | 567-1 45-1 24:4 — 8-8 5-3 24-2 20:8 
South East 321-8 371°4 49-6 25-0 | 0-1 36 21:1 18:7 
South West | 285-1 343-1 58-1 27:9 — 74 2:0 35:6 26-7 
North West 261-6 300°9 39-3 28-7 0-9 1:9 7:8 7-7 
1966-67 1966 1967 | 


*Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 
tincludes pro rate allocation of the overall feduction in the strength of British armed forces at home and abroad and 


Source: General Register Office. 


changes arising from later information about births and deaths. 


APPENDIX 


Population projections in 
7 | Part II, Chapter 2 


1. The projection of population put forward in 
Part I!, Chapter 2, forms part of an exercise in 
which the General Register Office (GRO) after 
consultation with other government departments 
has produced projections covering the period 
1966-81 for all the standard statistical regions of 
England and Wales. 

2. An alternative projection for the region is con- 
tained in a paper published in 1967 by the East 
Anglia Consultative Committee (EACC)*. After 
consultation with officers of EACC this projection 
has been restated here in the same form as the 
GRO projection to facilitate comparison. 

3. The GRO projection relates to home population 
and the EACC projection to civil population. On 
the assumption that the number of armed forces 
Stationed in East Anglia will be the same in 1981 
as in 1966, the whole of the change 1966-81 in 
the GRO projection can be attributed to the civil 
population and is therefore directly comparable 
with the change shown in the EACC projection. 


‘000 
Comparison of growth 
1966-81 GRO EACC 
1. Natural increase 122 141 
2. Net population movement 
from outside the region 265 368 
@ to New and expanding 
towns 225 225 
6 to other places 40 143 
3. Natural increase of net 
population movement 39 54 
Total growth 426 563 


The EACC forecast of growth is higher by 137,000. 


4. Paragraph 3, item 1, natural increase, accounts 
for 19,000 of the difference. This is because two 
counties which have already experienced con- 
siderable growth in expanded towns believe that 
their birth rates will increase to a greater extent 
than the GRO expects. 

5. Paragraph 3, item 3, accounts for 15,000 of the 
difference but this is not a point of substance. The 
rate of natural increase attributed to the migrants 
is the same in both projections, so that this differ- 
ence is merely a consequence of the difference in 
the estimates of net population movement. 

6. The main reason for the difference between the 
two projections in paragraph 3 lies in item 26, net 
Population movement from outside the region to 
places other than New and expanding towns, 
which the EACC estimates at 143,000, while the 
interdepartmentally accepted view, incorporated in 
the GRO projection, is for only 40,000. 


*Report on Population Changes and Trands in East Anglia (EACC/4). 


7. EACC supports its figures by reference to: 

a recent trends. The figure of 143,000 is an 
almost exact extrapolation of the net migration 
gain of 47,000 between 1961 and 1966; 

6 the amount of housing land already com- 
mitted by allocation in development plans and 
by planning permissions issued. EACC states 
that there is a contingency margin in its 
allocations so that not all committed land 
need be developed by 1981 in order to 
accommodate the population growth which 
they forecast. 


8. The interdepartmental assumptions incorpor- 
ated in the GRO projections in paragraph 3 take 
account of past inter-regional and international 
patterns and trends in migration, of future planned 
overspill movements under the New Towns Act 
and the Town Development Act, and of regional 
and national economic policies. From this is 
derived the net migration movement to East Anglia 
(265,000). The Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government has estimated the intake to New and 
expanding towns 1966-81 at 250,000, but on the 
assumption that 10 per cent of the intake would be 
drawn from East Anglia itself, the net movement 
from outside the region to planned schemes would 
be 225,000. By subtraction, the allowance for net 
migration to the rest of the region is 40,000. The 
figure of net population movement is divided 
according to the destination of the migrants and 
there is no estimate of net vo/untary migration 
as such. 

9. One reason for the difference in migration 
assumptions lies in the treatment of international 
migration. Between 1961 and 1966 there was a 
net gain to the region of 13,000 on this account. 
Extrapolation, which is implicit inthe EACC figure, 
would give a net gain of 39,000 between 1966 and 
1981. But the GRO has taken note of the down- 
ward trend in overseas net migration for England 
and Wales, which in 1966-67 showed a net loss 
(of 11,000) for the first time since 1956. It has 
therefore assumed a net loss of 20,000 from East 
Anglia by international movement 1966-81. The 
difference in treatment of international migration 
therefore accounts for 59,000 of the difference in 
migration assumptions. 


10. Asecond reason for the difference in migration 
assumptions concerns the effect which the great 
increase in movement to planned schemes will 
have on migration to other places in the region. 
It is assumed in the GRO projection that the much 
increased flow of planned schemes will absorb 
some of the potential migration to other places. 
EACC suggests that the substitution between 
movements to planned schemes and movements 


eS 


to other places will be of local rather than regional 
importance. It points out that in any case no 
houses have yet been completed in the major 
planned schemes, and in the meantime migration 
to other places is continuing at a high rate. 

11. Whatever the pros and cons of the estimates 
of the component parts, the most important con- 
sideration is the estimate of overall growth, and 
both projections imply a further acceleration of the 
already high rate of growth. |n the fifteen years up 


to 1966 the population of the region increased by 
200,000. For the next fifteen years the GRO 
forecast of growth is over twice, and the EACC 


forecast nearly three times, that amount. (See 
Table 7A.) 


12. The limiting factor on population growth is 
the rate of employment growth. It seems less likely 
that the growth of employment could be acceler- 
ated sufficiently to support the very high rate of 
Population growth forecast by EACC. 


Estimated population growth 


‘000 
Actual Forecast 1966-81 
| 1951-61 | 1961-66 GRO | ~——EACC 
Population increase (assuming armed forces | | 
constant at 1966 level) | 95 105 426 563 
Population increase, annual average | 10 | 21 28 38 
| 


APPENDIX 


Schemes under the 1952 Town Development Act 


Planned increase Target population ‘ 

Date of Population (including natural Houses Houses to be Agency” or 

TDA at start In terms of In terms of increase and voluntary completed built after nominationt 
Town agreement of scheme people LA houses migration) at 1981 at June 1967 June 1967 scheme 
Bury St. Edmunds 1960 22,000 10,500 3,000 40,000 647 2,353 Nomination 
Haverhill (stage 1) 1958 4,500 10,500 3,000 18,900 1,578 1,422 Agency 
Huntingdon 1958 8,200 8,575 2,450 21,600(') 1,514 936 Agency 
King’s Lynn 1961 27,000 12,250 3,500 53,600 757 2,743 Nomination 
Mildenhall RD (at Mildenhall and Brandon) 1964 24,000 7,000 2,000 35,000(2) 136 1,864 Agency 
Newmarket 1966 11,350 3,150 900 Not decided Nil 900 Agency 
St. Neots 1961 5,000 | 7,000 2,000 14,000 365 1,635 Nomination 
Sudbury 1964 6,550 5,250 1,500 13,000 Nil 1,500 Agency 

ta 
Great Cornard (Melford RD) ) _ 2,590 2,625 750 6,500 443 307 Agency 
Thetford 1958 5,000 10,500 3,000 18,500(3) 1,302 1,698 Agency 
_———— S| ee A a j 
— 77,350 22,100 _— 6,742 15,358 

*A scheme in which the GLC builds tha houses which, on completion, are handed over to district councils for letting to GLC nominees. 
4A schame in which a district council builds the houses and tha GLC nominates the tenants. 
(1) At 1973. 
(2) At 1978, 
(3) At 1971. 
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England and Wales mid-1966* 


Employment structure, East Anglia compared with 


Standard Industrial Classification Order 


XVI 


Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing 

Mining and Quarrying 

Total Extractive 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

Chemicals and Allied Industries 
Metal Manufacture 

Engineering and Electrical Goods 
Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 
Vehicles 

Metal Goods not elsewhere specified 
Textiles 

Leather, Leather Goods and Furs 
Clothing and Footwear 

Bricks, Pottery, Glass, Cement, etc. 
Timber, Furniture, etc. 

Paper, Printing and Publishing 


Other Manufacturing Industries 


England and Wales 


East Anglia 
employment 
relative to 

England and Wales 


' % of total % of total (England and 
Males ‘000 Females ‘000 Total ‘000 employment employment Wales = 100) 
50-0 10-3 60:3 | 9-9 1-9 | 521 Z 
2:3 0-2 2-5 | 0-4 2-4 17 
52:3 10-5 62:8 | 10-3 4-3 240 
22:4 16-4 38-8 | 6-4 3-4 | 188 
7-6 2-5 10-4 1-7 8 | 74 
3-2 0-7 3-9 | 0-6 2-7 | 22 
40-0 15-5 55:5 9-1 10-1 | 90 
3-1 0-4 3-5 0-6 0-7 | 86 
13-7 1-6 15-3 2:5 3:8 | 66 
2-4 0-9 3:3 0-5 2:7 | 19 
1-8 1-8 3-6 0-6 341 | 19 
0-4 0-5 0-9 0-1 0:3 | 33 
4-3 9-5 13-8 2:3 we) | 100 
6-6 0-6 7-2 1-2 1:5 | 80 
8-0 1°4 9-4 1-5 1-3 | 115 
10-7 5-0 15-7 2-6 2:8 93 
3-8 3-0 6-8 ee 1-5 = ara 
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xIX 
IIAX 


Estimates of employees in 
employment in East Anglia: 
mid-1967 


‘000 
Order | Males Females Total 
1 Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing | 46-4 9-7 56-1 
If Mining and Quarrying 2-0 0-2 a 4 
| 
| \ 
Tota! Extractive 48-4 | 9-9 | 58-3 
II} Food, Drink and Tobacco | 23-3 17-4 40-7 
IV Chemicals and Allied Industries 7-9 2-6 10°56 
V_ Metal Manufacture 2:8 0-6 3:4 
VI. Engineering and Electrical Goods | 40-6 15-2 65-6 
VII Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering ! 3-1 0:3 3-4 
VIN Vehicles t 14:2 1-5 157 
IX Metal Goods not elsewhere specified 2-5 1-0 345) 
X Textiles ibor/ 415 322: 
Xl Leather, Leather Goods and Furs 0-6 0-4 1:0 
XIl_ Clothing and Footwear 4-6 8-9 1325) 
XIII Bricks, Pottery, Glass, Cement, etc. 7-4 0-5 78 
XIV Timber, Furniture, etc. S41 136 1-7 
XV Paper, Printing and Publishing | 11-0 5:5 16:5 
XVI Other Manufacturing Industries 4-0 2:9 6-9 
_ Total Manufacturing 132-8 | 59-9 192-7 
——E————————EE 
XVI Construction 47-3 | 2:1 49-4 
} 
|. 
XVII Gas, Electricity and Water | 10:7 1:3 12:0 
XIX Transport and Communication 32-2 5:5 37-7 
XX Distributive Trades 34-5 34-9 69-4 
XXI Insurance, Banking and Finance 6-6 5-9 12:5 
XXIl_ Professional and Scientific Services 25-8 47-7 735 
XXill_ Miscellaneous Services 26:9 32:9 59-8 
XXIV Public Administration and Defence 30-2 10-1 40:3 
| 
Total Services 166-9 138-3 305-2 
ae 
Total All Orders 395-4 210-2 605:6 
LL. Lr re eee 


Source: Department of Employment and Productivity. 


f APPENDIX : 
East Anglia: employees in 
employment: change 1961-66 


; 
' Males ‘000 } Females “000 Total ‘000 


STs Numerical 
Order | Industry Group 1961 1966 1961 1966 | 1961 | 1966 | Change ‘000 % Change 1961-66 Growth rate % per annum 
ae a ae nh © ) mu |r [om le wrt | «| so 
! Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing 66-1 50-0 10-4 | 10:3 76°5 60-3 16 1 0-1 | —24-3 | 0:9 | -—21:2]} — 5:4; —~ 0:1] — 4-6 
il Mining and Quarrying } 1-7 | 2:3 Ort 802 1-8 | 2:5 | +0 ‘|| +0-1 +35°3 | +100-0 +38:°9 | + 6-2 +16-0 | + 6:8 
MU Food, Drink and Tobacco 19-6 | 22:4 14-6 | 16°4 34-2 | 38-8 +2:°8 | +1°8 | +14°3 +12°3 | 413-5 | + 2:7 | + 2-4 | + 2°6 
IV Chemicals 6-8 | 7°6 yr | 2:5 8*9 | 10-1 +0°8 | +0°-4 | t11°8 | +19-0 |] +13°5 | + 2:3 | + 3-6 tess 2:6 
V, Vil} | Metal Manufacture, Metal Goods, | 1 
and Ix § Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 8-2 8-7 A 37/ 2:0 9-9 10°7 40:5 | +0°3 | + 6:1 +17:7. + 8:1 + 1:2}; + 3:3] + 1-6 
VI Engineering and Electrical Goods 31-8 40:0 . 11-1 15-5 | 42-9 | 55-5 4+8:-2 | +4:4 | +25-8; +39'6 | +29:4 + 4-7 + 8-7 | + 6-3 
vill Vehicles 12-3 13-7 1:30) 1:6 13-6 | 15-3 | 41-4) 40-3| 411-4] 423-1] 412-5] + 2-2] + 4-2] + 2-0 
X, X11 | Textiles, Leather and Fur, 
and XI!) | Clothing and Footwear ; 7-9 6-6 13-0 11:8 20-9 18:3 | —1:4 | —1:2 | -17-7 9°2 12:4 | 3:8 1:9 | == 276 
XIV Timber, Furniture yD agg 2-0. | a4 1-4 8:2 9:4 | +0-9 | +0:'3 | +12-7 +27:3 | +14-6 | +2:4| + 4-91 + 2:8 
XV Paper, Printing, Publishing 8:2 10:7 4-0 5-0 \ 12-2 15:7 +2:5 | 41-0] +30:5 | +25-0 | +28-7 + 5-5| + 4-6] + 5:2 
xvi Other Manufacturing 1:7 3-8 1-7 3-0 3:4 6-8 | +2-1 | +1-3 |4+123-5 | +76-5|+100-0| +17-6 +12-0 | +15-0 
xi Bricks, Glass, Pottery, Cement | 
ean t and Construction ; 49:1 57°1 | 2:0 2:6 51-1 59:7. | +8:0| +0-6 |] +16°3 | +30-0 | +16-8:) + 31 + 5-4/ + 3:2 
XIX | Transport and Communication 31-8 32-9 5-0 6:2 36-8 eee Sy aaa +1-2)} + 3-5 | +24-0 |} + 6:3 | + 0:71) + 4-4] + 1-2 
XX | Distributive Trades 38-6 36-3 | 34:3 36-6 72:9 72:9 ~2-3| +2:3| — 6-0] + 6-7 nochange} —- 1-2] + 1:3 nil 
XX! Insurance, Banking, Finance }  §:6 6-7 4-5 5:9 10-1 12-6 +11) 41-4 | +19-6 | 431-1 | 424-7} + 3-6] + 5-61 °4 4-5 
xxl Professional and Scientific Services 19-4 | 25-0 | 37°4 44-4 56-8 | 69-4 +5°6 | +7°0 | +28-9 |} +18-7 | +22-2] + 5:2] 4 3:5] + 44 
Xvi i Gas, Electricity, Water and | | } i | | 
| and XXilIj | Miscellaneous Services | 32-6 38-1 | 32-7 | 35-4 65-3 | 73:5 | +55 | +2:7| +16-9 | + 8-3] 412-6) + 3-2] +46] + 2-4 
i XXIV National and Local Government | 24-7 | 28-4 68 | 9-6 31-5 | 38-0 | +3-7| +2-8| 415-01 +41-2| 420-6] + 2-91 + 7-2 + 3-8 
| | | Ae Fi 
1—XXIV All Orders 373-2 | 398-2 183-8 | 210-4 557-0 | 608-6 |+25-0 426-6 | + 6-7] 414-5] + 9-31 41-3 | ple 
: 


ent of Employment and Productivity. 
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Methods employed to estimate 
future labour supplies in East 


Anglia 1971 and 1981 


1. There are many and sometimes conflicting 
factors which influence regional activity rates. 
Both the methods employed in this Study for 
forecasting future labour supply attempt to take 
these factors into account. 
2. It can be seen in Figure 23 that national and 
regional activity rates for males and females have 
fluctuated in recent years, but that future projected 
rates for Great Britain show a slight decline 
between 1966 and 1971, both for males and 
females—a decline which continues to 1981 for 
males, but levels out for females. Method 7, which 
has been used to project the East Anglia activity 
rates assumes, in the case of males, that the 
difference between the regional and the national 
rate has, overall, been neither narrowing nor 
widening between 1960 and 1966 and that the 
difference, i.e. 10-4 per cent, will remain in future 
at about the same magnitude. For females, the 
assumption is that the difference between the 
regional and national rates has been narrowing 
gradually and that this trend will continue. It has 
therefore been estimated that the differential will 
be 5 per cent in 1971 and 3 per cent in 1981. 
3. The main defect in Method 1 is that it assumes 
that the effect of migration on the population 
structure will be similar in the future to the effect 
in the past, whereas, in fact, the rate of migration 
is expected to accelerate, particularly in the period 
1971-81. The migrants, generally speaking, are 
younger people with families. Migrant men in the 
age group 20-64 are usually employees; there is 
no reason to think that many of them are self- 
employed or in the armed forces. The women in 
the age group 20-39 have family responsibilities 
and may not wish to be employees. On the other 
hand, migrants will tend to go to urban areas, 
particularly to New and expanding towns, where 
labour demand is likely to be high. Method 7 may 


therefore understate the region’s manpower re- 
sources. 

4. For Method 2 it has been possible to obtain 
figures for the migrants on the one hand and the 
remainder of the population on the other. Within 
each of 16 age/sex groups (eight ‘static’ groups 
and eight corresponding ‘migrant’ groups) trends 
have been identified, and projected activity rates 
estimated on a subjective basis, having regard to 
all the factors described above. To some extent 
this task has been simplified by the fact that 
particular trends are identified with particular age/ 
sex groups. The activity rates have been applied to 
the population in each age/sex group to produce 
employee estimates, which can be aggregated and 
compared with the total population figures. Overall 
activity rates can then be produced to compare 
with those arrived at by Method 1. It will be seen 
from Figure 23 that the projection produced by 
Method 2 yields a higher activity rate for males 
than the rate suggested by Method 1, reflecting 
what is probably the true effect of rejuvenation of 
the population by inward migration. This pro- 
jection has therefore been adopted with a range of 
+0-66 per cent for 1971 and 4-2 per cent for 
1981 as the basis for male labour supply estimates. 
5. For females, the result arrived at by Method 2 
falls fairly close to the result obtained by Method 
1. Therefore, in setting the upper and lower limits 
in Table 12 (Part Il, Chapter 3) a range has 
been assumed which encloses the results by both 
methods. 

6. Method 2, whilst taking account of factors 
more comprehensively, is open to inaccuracy 
because of the subjective way in which the age/ 
sex activity rates were estimated. Consequently, 
the results from both methods should be inter- 
preted with caution. 
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Fig. 23 Activity rates 1960-81 » i 
Note: \In the above graphs the forecasts arrived at by = 
Methods 1 and 2 are shown as separate lines in the 


sections marked ‘Difference Regional/National’. In 
the other sections the preferred method, or 
combination of methods, has been expressed as 
a range—i.e. + $% at 1971; and +2% at 1981. 
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13 Regular whole-time workers* on agricultural holdings 


! 
= 5 l | 
1950 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 ‘1957 1958 | 1959 | 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 | 1965 1966 1967 
A ara ————— Ls a > el 
Cambridgeshire | | H | | | | 
and the Isle of 16,575 | 15,475 | 14,648 [ed 14,243 | 13,829} 13,189} 12,692 | 12,464 | 11,973! 11,872 | 11,029 | 10,755 | 10,211 | 9,813 9,299 | 83971, 7,924 7,685 
Ely | i ! | | | 
| i ' I | | 
' | 
Huntingdon «erst. 5] | | | 
and 5,829 | 5,646] 5,284 | 4, 986+ 4,872 | 4,496 4,285! 4,227 4,145| 4,096) 3,877| 3,741 | | 3,594 | 3,528 | 3,254; 3,559¢/ 3,301) 3,207 


| 
{ 


Peterborough | 
ee $$$ 


ai ' | 
| | { / L 
Norfoik 32,746 | 32,232 | 31,395 30,625 | 29,842; 29,025 | 27,934 | 27,746 26,681 26,554 | 25,786 | 24,905 | 23,443 | 22,572 | 21,377 20,027 | 18,419 j 17,489 
i t 1 5 j H | 
a ee eee ne cae — ona 
| 
Suffolk 22,152 | 21,605 | 20,750 | 20,443 | 19,794; 18,963; 18,350; 18,220 | 17,595 17,109; 16,326 | 15,423 | 14,553) 13,963 | 13,168 12,462) 11,615 10,995 
| | 
Total: i | | | ! | 
East Anglia 77,302 | 74,958 | 72,077 | 70,296+, 68,337 | 65,673 | 63.261 | 62,657 60,394 , 59,631 57,018 | 54,824 | 51,801 | 49,876 | 47,098 | 44,445» 41,259 | 39,376 
| | | 
Total : | | | | 
England and 575,263 | 553,803 | 533,694 | 520,307 | 505,382 | 478,669 | 454,736 | 448.009 ' 432,359 |} 424,862 405,703 | 383,792 | 367,628 356,777 | 333,124 | 310,006 | 294,693 279,143 
Wales { | ' | | | 
| | | | 
ea eS es Ss ee Cee 


*Excludes the occupier. 
tThorney Rural District (388 workers at 4th June 1965) was transferred from Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely to Huntingdon and Peterborough on 1st April 1965. 


Source: Agricultural Censuses. 
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Labour on agricultural holdings (regular whole-time male 
workers* by age group) 


Under 18 18-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-64 65 and over 
SM am % % % a ie a 
Number of total | Number of total © Number of total Number of total | Number of total = Number of total Number oftotal | Total 
Cambridgeshire and eee eee eee eee 
eee 34800 «4-8 2904-4 67494 1,176 16-4 1,653 22:9 2,808 38-9 253 03-5 7,202 
Huntingdonshire and | | 
Peterborough 184 6-1 169 5:7 319 10°7 548 18-3) | 647 21-6 1,009 33-7 ee aga wean 
Norfolk 678 4:0 615 3:7 | 1,468 8:8 2.916 17-7 | 3872 23:4 | 6627 39-9 421 2-5 16,597 
| —— 
Suffolk 508 4-8 481 4-6 908 8-6 1,835 D745 | 2,192 20-8 4,316 40-9 297 2-8 10,537 
{ Sy a a a 
Total: East Anglia 1,718 46 1,555 4-2 | 3,369 9:0 6475 17-3 | 8364 22:4 14760 39-6 1,088 2:9 | 37,329 
nt i © | f 
| Vi eee ie ae 
| ! 
England and Wales 20,024 7-8 17,196 6-6 33,026 12-9 50,174 19-4 | 52,360 20:3 | 78,263 30-3 6,966 2-7 258,009 


*Excludes the occupier. 
Source: Agricultural Census 1967. 


APPENDIX 
Comparative industrial structure 1966 (employees) 
North East | South East | South West | North West | East Anglia 
% of % of % of % of % of % of | | % of % of | % of 
sub- East sub- East ' sub- East H } sub- East ae 
No. division {| Anglia No. division | Anglia No. division | Anglia | No. division | Anglia No. Anglia 
‘000 total totals ‘000 total totals ‘000 total totals | ‘000 | total totals 000 totals | 
a | Sota ar 
Extractive 25:8 12 41 13-1 10 21 9-6 8 15 | 14:8 14 | 23 63-3 11 100 
Manufacture 71-1 32 38 ; 43-0 | 32 23 32-8 29 | 18 40-0 37 ; 21 186-9 32 100 
Services | | 
(including construction) 124-8 56 38 77-3 58 24 72-6 63 | 22 54-4 50 | 17 329-1 57 100 
| 
_' 
Total 221-7 100 | 38 133-5 100 23 115-0 100 20 | 109-2 | 100 | 19 57973 | 100 100 
1 | 


Source: Department of Employment and Productivity. 
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Industrial structure of sub-divisions 1961-66 (employees) 
detailed changes* 


1 North East South East South West North West 
Change Change | } Change | Change 

1961 1966 )————__————_|__ 1961 1966 |__——_-—————__ 1961 1966 ——_——_—_-—___—__|_ 1961 1966 |————__,----—__ 
Industry (SIC Order) ‘000 ‘000 000 % 000 ‘000 ‘000 | % ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 % ‘000 ‘000 000 % 
Extractive 28-0 | 25-8 | —2-2 | ~7:3 | 15-6 | 13-2 | -2-4 |-13-2 | 12-6 9-6 | —3:0 |-23-:8 | 16-8 | 14-8 | ~2-0 j—-11-9 
Selected Manufacturing | a eae aaa a | ‘<a ——a 
Food, Drink and Tobacco 16-7 18-5 1:8 10-8 6-8 7:8 1-0 14-7 — ~- — — 547 yy Ve ca 24-6 
Engineering 12:3 16-1 3-8 30:9 10+2 12:7 2:5 24°5 9°6 12) | 2-6 | 250 10:2 14:3 4-1 40-2 
Vehicles = _ _ — — 7-7 7-8 0-1 | = 
Clothing, Footwear 12:0 10-2 —1'8 |-15-0 _ _ — — = _ a = — —_ ~~ ws 
Bricks, etc. — _ _ — _ _ — _ _ — -~ = = = =. — 
Furniture, Timber - — = — — — — = = = | 3 = = =, = = 
Printing, Paper 5:7 6:8 1-4 19-3 _ —~ — an —_ = = = = = = os 
Total Manufacturing | o34 | m1 | 77 | 9-6 | 36-8 | 43-0 | 6-2 | 16-9 | 26-5 | 32-8 | 7-3 | 28-6 | 32-8 | 40-0 | 7-2 | 22-3 
Construction 768 | 203 | a5 | 20-8 | 10-9 | 13-6 | 2-6 | 23-9 | 9-3 | 108) 1-5 | 164 | 6-7 | 78 | 44 | 400 
Transport 10°4 10-1 -0:3 —2:9 6-3 6-0 —0:3 -4-8 _ - - ~_ 8-4 9-2 0:8 9-4 
Distribution 25-6 27-7 21 8-2 16-4 15-9 —0-:2 |-12:4 12°8 12:6 -0-2 |-15°5 11-6 12°5 0-9 7:8 
Insurance, Banking and Finance _ _ a5 _ — — — = = — = = — a= *. 
Professional 17-4 21-5 4-1 | 23-6 AN79 14:3 2-4 20-1 18-0 22:5 4-5 25-0 74 9:3 ek) 25:7 
Total Construction and Services | 110-3 | 124-8 | 14:5 | 13-1 | 68-6 | 77-3 | 8-7 | 12-7 | 68-7 ‘72-6 | 6-9 | 10-8 | 48-1 | 64-4 | 6-3 | 13-1 
Total All Orders 201-8 | 221-7 | 19:9 | 9-9 | 121-3 | 133-5 | 12-2 19-0 [103-9 | 116-0 | t1-1 | t0-7 | s77 | 109-3 | 11-6 | 11-9 


*Changes calculated between 1961 and 1966 are, because of discontinuitias in the mathod of compiling the estimatas, valueless for small numbers. Furtharmore, tha employ- 

ment estimates for sub-divisions exciude civil servants and GPO employees without Nationa! Insurance cards and some persons whosa 27 cards are exchanged in an area 

different from that in which they work. There will also be inaccuracies due to numbers of persons having been included in the wrong sub-division because they were not 

identified at the exchange of National Insurance cards as employed in an area different from that in which their cards were exchanged. Bacause of these factors, all figures 

should be treated with caution and the percentage changes regarded only as a rough indication of probable change. Changes relating to calls of undar 5,000 have consequantly 
q been omitted. 


Source: Department of Employment and Productivity. 


North East 


Estimated 


i 
I H 
1 | Area 
Industry | No. | ‘000 sq. ft. | employment 
i } 
| 
Food, Drink, Tobacco 56 | 938 | 3,364 
Engineering | 44 | 846 2,268 
Vehicles | 21 | 463 | 1,032 
Clothing 10 | 167 902 
Bricks, Cement 11 243 | 401 
Timber, Furniture 21 314 648 
Paper, Printing 20 401 | 587 
| 
Other | | 
Chemical | 3 | 57 251 
Metal Manufacture 7 63) | 258 
i ! 
Shipbuilding a) 63 83 
Metal Goods n.e.s. 17 | 691 875 
{ 
Textiles | 2] 19 «| 35 
: | 
Leather ms | VP 95 
Other Manufacturing sie: 169 nao 
Total Other 54 | 1,079 | 2,372 
| 
237 | 4,451 11,574 


a (36-8) | (35-8) (45-3) 


South East 
| Area 
1 No. | ‘000 sq. ft. 
| 
} 28 | 472 
45 1,086 | 
4 259 | 
2 | 100 
} 16 157 
| 6 234 | 
/ 
21 | 615 | 
6 74 
3 2 | 
| 
9 | 159 
1 6 
a7 58 
| | 
47 924 
a. 
148 3,232 


| (23-4) ) (25-6) 


South West North West East Anglia 
Estimated Area | Estimated | Area | Estimated Area Estimated 
employmenti No. | 000sq. ft. | employment No. ee Nau W'S No. OO ate jemplovean 
—————_—— ——]_ _—— | 

480 9 ico een 153 tf 4 591 1,110 106 2,136 5,107 
1,111 38 668 | 1,734 20 382 790 147 2,982 5,903 
268 12 187 502 4 65 | 115 41 974 1,918 

- ie 16 120 2 5 1B 14 187 1,040 

53 | 14 | 311 376 5 40 88 32 694 918 

210 | 18 | 266 836 14 144 87 69 881 1,781 

249 20 545 654 6 70 | 204 52 1,250 1,694 

H | | 

743 16 330 778 5 113 277 45 1,115 2,049 

146 2 | 8 30 5 54 149 20 199 583 

_ 1 16 13 2 21 35 11 100 131 

25 4 29 82 4 25 57 | 28 757 1,039 

70 1 40 =<) a2 33 131 14 251 236 

62 1 17 12 1 8 3 5 48 172 

141 32 556 1,516 7 96 540 | «61 879 2,972 

| 

1,187 57 996 2,431 26 350 1182 184 3,349 7,182 
3,650. 170 g.i28 6,806 80 1,647 3,604 645 12,453 25,543 
(14-1) | (26°4) (25-1) (26-8) (14) | (13-2) (14-3) (100) | (100) (100) 


eee 


*The figures in brackets show the sub-division totals as percentages o! the East Anglia totals. 


Source: Board of Trade. 
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Summary of indices of appendices 15, 16 and 17 


Part | Part Il 1961-66 

Share of \ Share of | Share of 

} i employees in | employees in | employees in Share of H | Growth of Growth of | Growth of | Growth of 

} H Employed extractive manufacturing ; service | industria! Growth of i employed ' extractive manufacturing | services 
Sub-division j Population {| population industry industry industry building | population | population ' employment employment | employment 

| 1966 : 1966 | 1966 | 1966 : 1966 1958-67 | 

| % | % % | % | % | % % % % | % % 
North East | 36 | 38 4 38 38 36 i 49 | 9-9 =a 96 | 12-8 

j ' 
South East | 24 23 21 23 24 26 6-0 | 10°14 | —13:2 16:9 12-7 

t ! | | | 
South West | 21 20 5 18 22 25 | 10:8 | 11-4 i —23-8 28:6 | 10-5 
North West | 20 19 23 | 21 17 13 | 4-0 | 11-9 | —11-9 22:3 | 13-1 

i 

eC OO OS COO OO - eo DC kl e OOO 
East Anglia 100 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 
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Trunk road programme up to 


1970 


Major trunk road schemes announced by the 
Ministry of Transport as being included in the 
road programme up to 1970 or in the ‘preparation 
pool'*: 


Trunk roads 


Ai Eaton Socon by-pass 
Stibbington to Wansford Bridge 


Ali Cringleford by-pass 


*The Ministry of Transport has announced a programme of trunk road 
Improvements due to start in the period up to 1970, and also the formation 
of a ‘preparation pool’ of trunk road schemes which are to be developed 
to the point where they can be considered for inclusion when the firm 
programme for the early 1970s comes to be phased. Improvements 
expected to cost less than £250,000 are dealt with differently and would 
be additional to those listed above. 


A12 


A47 


A45 


Al4 
A15 


Lowestoft Bascule Bridge reconstruction 
Kesgrave and Martlesham by-pass 
King’s Lynn southern by-pass 

East Dereham by-pass (Stage |) 
Needham Market-Claydon by-pass 
Stowmarket relief road 

Bury St. Edmunds by-pass 

Chesterton Bridge, Cambridge 
Newmarket by-pass 

Huntingdon and Godmanchester by-pass 
Peterborough inner relief road 


Potential trunk road 
A130/A604 Cambridge western by-pass and 


improvements to A130 and A604 


i 


AreeN?'* Local highway authorities’ 
20 | principal road schemes up 


to 1970 


Local highway authorities’ principal road 
schemes announced as being included in the 
road programme up to 1970 or on the ‘preparation 
list’ for the 1970s*: 


Cambridge 
A604 _~=—s Northern access road 
Four Lamps roundabout to Gonville 
Place roundabout 
Western relief road 
A603 East Road—Gonville Place—Lensfield 
Road—Hyde Park Corner improvement 
Fakenham 
A148 Northern by-pass 
Great Yarmouth 
A47 Fullers Hill and Bure Bridge 
A12 Halfway House to Bridge Road 
diversion 
New Central Route from Regent Road 
to St. George’s Plain 
New Central Route: Balance of scheme 
A47 Acle new road from Borough Boundary 
to Bure Bridge: dualling 
Lowestoft 
Centra! Area Proposals : Phases | and II 
March 
A141 —_ Improvement of High Street 
A141 Inner relief road 
North Walsham 
A149 =‘ By-pass 


*This selection of schemes has been compiled from proposals put 
forward to the Ministry of Transport by local highway authorities. 
Schemes in Ipswich, Peterborough and other expanding towns are not 
Included, pending decisions on land use. The significance of the 
“preparation list’ is that the local highway authorities respectively respon- 
sible will know that the detailed preparation of projects so listed may 
and should proceed, so that they may be properly considered for advance- 
ment to the firm construction programme when the time arrives for this 
to be extanded. 


Norwich 
A1024 Inner link road—Stage |, Barrack Street 
to St. Giles Gate 
A1024 Inner link road—Stage II, St. Giles Gate 
to Finkelgate 
A47 Foundry Bridge junction improvement 
A140 Augustine Street/Pitt Street; inner link 
road to Magpie Road: dualling 
A47 Thorpe Road: Foundry Bridge to 
Carrow Road: dualling 
A1074 Boundary Road/Aylsham Road: 
junction improvement 
A1074 Heartsease Lane/Plumstead Road: 
junction improvement 
A146‘ Trouse Railway Bridge: reconstruction 
B1i138 Barrack Street-—Cowgate to Bishop- 
bridge Road: dualling 
A1074 Sweet Briar Road/Drayton Road: 
junction improvement 
B1139 Riverside: dualling 
A140 Aylsham Road—Half Mile Road to 
St. Augustine’s Gate: dualling 
A47 Dereham Road—outer ring road to 
St. Benedict's Gates: dualling 
A1024 Bracondale—Ber Street to King Street: 
dualling 
Stowmarket 
A1120 Town Centre relief road 
Whittlesey 
A605 West End improvement and Syers Lane 
extension 
Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely CC 
A1101 Wisbech, Canal Road completion 
Huntingdon and Peterborough CC 
B1040 St. Ives by-pass 
East Suffolk CC 
A45 Trimley and Walton by-pass 
Felixstowe relief road 


r East Anglia ports: 
trade* handled in 1966 


"000 tons 
Foreign Coastwise 
Port and Total 
commodity group ' Imports Exports Total Inwards Outwards Total trade 
King’s Lynn 
Foodstuffs 29 146 176 — 62 62 237 
Basic Materials 179 2 181 1 8 9 190 
of which wood, 
Jumber and cork 104 _ | 104 _ _ _ 104 
crude fertilisers and | 
minerals 72 _ 42 1 8 9 81 
Fuels | - _ _ 334 _ 334 334 
of which petroleum | 
products _ _- - 334 -_- 334 334 
Manufactured Goods 63 46 109 2 22 24 133 
Tota! 271 194 465 337 91 429 894 
Wisbech 
Foodstuffs 3 14 17 — 6 6 23 
Basic Materials 33 _ 33 _ — -- 33 
of which wood, 
lumber and cork 32 _ 32 — — — 32 
Fuels — _- _ 38 — 38 38 
of which petroleum 
products — _ _ 38 -— 38 38 
Manufactured Goods 44 3 47 — a _ 47 
Total 793 17 96 38 6 44 140 
Wells 
Foodstuffs (Grain) 1 7 8 — 3 3 11 
Manufactured Goods 
(Chemical Fertiliser) 7 — 7 — —_— — 7 
Total 8 7 15 _ 3 3 18 
Norwich (1966-67) 
Foodstuffs 48 73 50 = ~ _ 50 
Basic Materials 11 2 13 4 = 4 17 
Coal and Coke _ — = 81 — 81 81 
Manufactured Goods 
(Chemical Fertiliser) qd _ 7 —_ = es 7 
Total 65 4 69 85 - 85 154 
Great Yarmouth 
(including Norwich) 
Foodstuffs 117 49 166 11 3 14 180 
Basic Materials 108 68 176 _ _ — 176 
Fuels = 1 1] 567 _ 567 +| 568 
of which coal — — — 93 = | 93 | 93 
petroleum products — 1 1 474 —_ 474 476 
Manufactured Goods a3 63 96 20 = 20 116 
Total eizes J 191. | 439 597 3 600 1,040 
Lowestoft 
Foodstuffs 19 31 50 7/ 1 8 58 
Basic Materials 39 1 40 25 — 25 65 
Fuels 2 — 2 54 — 54 56 
of which petroleum : 
products _ _ 53 53 53 
Manufactured Goods \ 12 29 41 _ - _ 41 
: Total 71 62 133 86 \ 2 | 87 220 
- ; 


Appendix 21 (continued) 


Foreign Coastwise 
Port and j Total 
commodity group Imports Exports Total Inwards Outwards Total trade 
Felixstowe | 
Foodstuffs 73 65 138 \ 12 6 19 156 
Basic Materials 39 12 51 — _ = 51 
Fuels 180 2 182 46 _ 46 227 
of which petroleum 
products 180 2 182 46 — { 46 227 
Manufactured Goods 181 173 354 8 4 12 366 
Total 473 251 725 66 10 76 801 
Ipswich 
Foodstuffs 174 49 223 23 25 48 272 
of which cereals 
unmilled 139 N/A N/A 2 _ | N/A N/A 
Basic Materials 91 5 96 135 —_ 135 231 
of which crude 
fertilisers and minerals 51 1 51 431 _ 131 183 
Fuels — 16 17 1,290 7 1,297 1,313 
of which coal _ 16 16 790 - 790 806 
petroleum products — — — 500 6 507 507 
Manufactured Goods 145 46 191 46 55 100 292 
Total 410 116 527 1,494 87 1,581 2.108 
Harwich 
Foodstuffs 172 16 188 - — — 188 
Basic Materials 5 8 13 - = = 13 
Fuels 18 1 19 1 _ 1 20 
Manufactured Goods 241 341 582 _ = _ 582 
Total 437 366 802 1 _ 1 803 


*Trade figures exclude tonnages of (i) used packaging, (ii) unallocated freight, and (iii) special traffic. Items (i) and (ii) are of some significance for 
Felixstowe (33,000 tons) and item (iii) for Lowestoft (fish, 23,750 tons), Great Yarmouth (fish, 1,000 tons), Harwich (motor vehicles and trailers not for 


import or axport—45,000 vehicles). Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 
N/A = Not available in this amount of detail 


Sources: National Ports Council, Digest of Port Statistics 1967, and Department ot Economic Aftairs trom information supplied by port authorities. 
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Permanent dwellings started and completed 1961-67 


Started Completed , 
‘arte: A 
a EI EE —EE—— eee Col. (8) 
Col. (3) Total for expressed as 
| Total for expressed as eieies Privately England ati of 
Publicly* Privately | England percentage of Publicly pan Total and Wales | Col. 
ie | ae | sgt rh Wales a (4) oo (7) (8) (9) } (40) 
—__—_— i 9,878 268,832 3-6 
1961 4,254 | 7,714 j 11,968 284,678 4:2 3,132 6,746 ae 2 
633 278, ‘ 
1962 3,953 | 8,009 11,962 293,036 4-0 3,455 7,178 10,63 fe 
3,994 7,440 11,434 278,655 
1963 3,617 9,002 ! 12,619 330,325 3-8 " —_ a 
13,901 336, : 
1964 §,235 | 11,961 | 17,196 390,173 4-4 3,931 9,970 * a 
14,895 347, : 
1965 6,241 | 10,368 16,609 256,373 6-4 4,587 10,308 * 
17,716 349,480 ‘ 
1966 5,588 10,386 | 15,974 343,267 4-6 6,824 NO. Bo2 :. 
| 16,950 362,898 ; 
1967 6,485 | 12,702 | 19,187 403,573 a8 Bere PRES ie ieee oat “ae 
= 218 vi 4: 
| 25) | ; 32,265 63,142 95,407 2,222, 
1961-67 35,373 70,142 105,515 2,301,425 Av. 4:6 | 
mm dO E—E—EEe 


*Publicly owned includes houses built by loca! authorities, housing associations and government departments. 


Source: Ministry of Hausing and Loca! Government. 


APPENDIX 
SI lear in East Anglia 
Total houses demolished or closed 1955-67 
East England 
| Anglia | and Wales Percentage 
| | 
1955 1,270 24,373 5-2 
1956 1,764 34,336 | 5-1 
1957 2,121 44,515 4:7 
4958 2,323 52,623 4-4 
1959 | 2,277 57,555 3-9 
1960 2,417 56,561 4:2 
1961 2,118 61,969 H 3-4 
1962 2,197 62,431 3-5 
1963 1,960 i 61,445 3-1 
1964 1,930 61,215 3-1 
1965 ies 60,666 2-8 
1966 1,877 66,782 2:8 
1967 1,695 71,162 2:4 
a es 

1955-67 25,674 715,623 3-6 


Source: Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 


amenities 1966 


Availability of basic household 


Total 
number 
of 
house- 
holds 


| 


All areas 
England and Wales _ 
| 506,480 


East Anglia 

Urban areas excluding conurbations i 

England and Wales ' = 

East Anglia | 266,780 

Rural areas 

England and Wales _ 

East Anglia | 239,700 
! 

Local areas | 

Central Fenland* 23,850 

Rural belt} | 49,270 


Number of Households 


With 
exclusive 
use of 
three 
basic 
amenities 


353.680 
186,810 
166,870 


15,080 
29,240 


*Central Faniand: Chatteris UD, March UD, Wisbech MB; Marshland: North Witchford and Wisbech RDs. 


tRural belt: Norfolk—Depwade, Docking, Erpingham, Mitford and Launditch, Walsingham and Wayland RDs. E. Suffolk—Blyth, Hartismere and Wainford RDs 


Source: 1966 population cansus, 


53,050 


5,770 
15,490 


| 


Without 


Fixed | 
bath 


55,890 


§,920 | 
16,110 


Any 
WC 


37,670 


1,820 
11,900 


| 


Percentage of Households 


With 
exclusive 
use of 
three 
basic 
amenities 


72 
70 


73 
70 


78 
70 


63 
59 


Without 


Fixed 
bath 
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25 


| 


eer Improvements Standard Conversions Improvements Standard 


Discretionary 


Private houses 


Discretionary 


1956-59 | 32 419 635 303 6,491 1,164 
1960 5 1,397 1,522 157 1,605 | 3,044 
1961 7 1,183 913 161 1,571 1,232 
1962 71 1,391 698 186 1,481 3,090 
1963 13 1,437 620 191 1,379 3,069 
1964 9 1,566 439 177 1,468 3,160 
1965 23 1,191 624 131 1,182 3,364 
1966 12 1,287 295 158 972 | 3,077 
1967 16 1,566 206 106 1,022 | 3,043 
Total 188 11,437 5,952 1,570 17,171 | 24,243 


Numbers of houses improved 
with grants in East Anglia 
1956-67 


Local authority houses 


Total 
9,044 
7,730 
5,067 
6,917 


ee ——— ae eee 


Source: Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
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Number and percentage of 
students attending grant-aided 
establishments of further 
education in East Anglia* 
November 1966 


Students aged 15-17 | Students aged 18-20 
| Number 


Students , Students 


aged 21 all 
Percentaget Number | Percentaget | and over | ages 

Full-time courses | } | 

Men | 1,781 | 5:28 (3:92) 744 | 1-89 (2:90) 219 2,744 

Women | 1,962 6-23 (4:60) 601 | 1-63(1-83) | 119 2,682 

Total | 3743 | 5-74 (4-25) 1,345 | 1-76 (2-37) 338 5,426 
Sandwich courses | | | 

Men | 43 | 0-13 (0-10) | 94 | 0-48 (0-84) 68 205 

Women 1 —(0:01) | 5 0:01 (0-04) 1 7 

Total 44 0-07 (0:06) | 99 0-13 (0:44) 69 212 
Part-time day courses | ! 

Men | 6,656 | 19:74 (20-84) 5,984 | 15-17(18:47) | 2,817 15,457 

Women | 1,562 ; 4:96 (6:16) 656 1:78 (2-22) 1,542 3,760 

Total ; 8,218 12-60 (13-67) 6,640 | 8-69 (10°43) | 4,359 19,217 
Evening only courses | | 

Men ) 1,067 3:17 (4:54) | 1,500 3:80 (5-90) 5,999 8,566 

Women | 2,055 | 6-52 (7-31) 1,941 5:25 (5°89) 7,415 11,411 

Total i 3,122 | 4-79 (5-89) 3,441 4-51 (5-89) 13,414 19,977 
Evening Institutes | 

Men 3,018 8-95 (10-10) 1,745 4-42 (4-56) 10,977 16,351 

Women 3,374 10-71 (10°01) | 2,239 | 6-06 (5-98) 25,509 31,659 

Total 6,392 | 9-80 (10-06) 3,984 5:22 (5-26) 36,486 48,010 
All courses | 

Men 12,565 | 37-27 (39-49) 10,067 25 -52 (32-66) 20,080 43,323 

Women 8,954 | 28-43 (28-09) 5,442 14-73 (15-95) 34,586 | 49,519 

Total 21,519 33-00 (33-92) 15,509 20-31 (24-40) 54,665 92,842 


! 
ee a a 
*Excluding students under 15 years in evening institutes. 


¢Percentage of the population of the age group. Figures in brackets relate to England and Wales. 
Source: Department of Education and Science. 


Glossary 


Activity rate 

The proportion of the total number in any group 
of people of a particular age or sex who work or 
are available for work. In this Study the rates used 
relate to the number of employees (employed and 
registered unemployed) as a proportion of the 
home population aged 15 and over. 


Basic civilian population 
Private household population minus the depend- 
ents of servicemen. 


Civilian population 
The population resident in an area minus armed 
forces stationed in that area. 


Economically active population (census of 
population) 

Those people aged 15 and over who were in 
employment during the week before the census, 
and those who, though intending to get work, 
were out of employment at the time of the census. 


Employees in employment 

Mid-year estimates of civilian employees, derived 
from National !nsurance cards, tess the registered 
wholly unemployed. 


Employee totals 
Employees in employment plus the unemployed. 


Home population 
Total population (including armed forces) resident 
in an area. 


{DC Industrial Development Certificate 

The certificate which the Board of Trade issues 
under the Town and Country Planning Act, in 
respect of suitable industrial development (gen- 
erally over 3,000 sq. ft.), certifying that the 
development in question is in accordance with 
the proper distribution of industry. 


{SS __ Industria! Selection Scheme 

The scheme operated by the Greater London 
Council in the attempt to move those Londoners 
who are in ‘housing need’ to jobs and housing in 
the New and expanding towns. 


Labour reserve 

Those people registered as unemployed minus 
a those unemployed for less than one month 
(mainly those changing jobs), b those aged 60 
and over, c those aged 58 and over who are 
registered for clerical work, d the disabled, e those 
with a very poor employment record. 


Labour reserve rate 
The labour reserve expressed as a percentage of 
the employee total. 


Land use/transportation study 

A comprehensive study of all the demands for 
movement in a locality (including surveys of land 
uses, journey purposes and their origins and 
destinations) to provide a basis for co-ordinated 
land use and transport planning. 


London overspill 

Net outward migration from the Greater London 
Council (GLC) area. Planned London overspill 
refers to people nominated by the GLC who move 
to New and expanded towns. Voluntary overspill 
refers to people who move out under their own 
arrangements. 


Lower quartile 

That point in a frequency distribution which has 
one-quarter of the values below it and three- 
quarters of the values above. 


Median 
The value of the middle item of a frequency 
distribution. 


Motorways 

Motorways are roads reserved for motor vehicles 
and built to higher engineering standards than all- 
purpose roads: all junctions are on at least two 
levels, and there are continuous hard shoulders 
where vehicles can stop in an emergency. 


Natural increase 
Births minus deaths. 


Net migration 
Immigrants minus emigrants. 


Planned expansion schemes 

Town expansions under the New Towns Act and 
the Town Development Act, designed to cater 
primarily (but not entirely) for planned overspill 
from London. 


Population of working age 
Home population aged 15-64 (males) and 15—59 
(females). 


Primary routes 


- All trunk rautes and the more important principal 


roads. . 


Principal roads 
A non-trunk road which attracts specific capital 
grant from the Government in respect of improve- 


ments (including new construction) at the rate of 
75 per cent. 


Private household population 

Total enumerated population in an area, minus the 
number of people enumerated as living in the 
various types of non-private establishments, e.g. 
hotels, hospitals, armed forces establishments. 


Quartile deviation 
The difference between the upper and lower 
quartiles divided by two. This figure is therefore a 


measure of the dispersion of the quartiles around 
the mean. 


Service industry 


Includes, broadly speaking, all personal services, 
professional and commercial activities, public 
utilities and transport. 
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Trunk roads 


Those roads which comprise the main national 
network of through routes, with.the Ministry of 
Transport as highway authority. 


Unadjusted estimates of employees 

These estimates are used for sub-divisions and 
certain other areas smaller than planning regions. 
They include the unemployed but omit the majority 
of established civil servants, who have no National 
Insurance cards, and persons whose insurance 


cards are exchanged in an area different from that 
in which they work. 


Upper quartile 

That point in a frequency distribution which has 
one-quarter of the values above it and three- 
quarters of the values below. 


Working age of population 
Home population aged 15-64 (males) and 15-59 
(females). 
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